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t WHEN we formed our connectign with the Kant-Rust 
> Products Corporation, of Rahway, N. J., we pointed out 
q that Kant-Rust hadn’t been giveh a chance to show its 
stride. It had been sold almost exclusively as a lubricant 
D for automobile springs. The label was mostly a picture 
q of a man Kant-Rusting his car. 
To suggest a new label on an established product, to 
P some manufacturers, is like suggesting the murder of a 
, favorite child. Our new client accepted our idea with 
‘ a protest that was little more than perfunctory. 
When Kant-Rust blossomed out in its new finery the 
only thing that remained the same was the name. In 
q place of the gentleman lubricating his bus,. appeared 
fifteen pictured suggestions for Kant-Rust uses. 
’ The success of this new can was instantaneous. Deal- 
, ers recognized its tremendous display value and ‘sales 
incentive. They gave it counter position. Results have 
7 been truly astonishing—77% increase in a little less 
q than six months. 
Swapping horses in midstream depends on the horses, 
4 the stream and the swapper. 
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No headline. No nameplate. But an Interrupt- 
ing Idea in a simple photographic illustration 
has sold you a reading of this advertisement 
. .. “The Light Touch Shave” is the pictorial 
and copy keynote of the advertising of the 
Gem Safety Razor Corporation. It was 


created by the Federal Advertising Agency, 


Incorporated, of 6 East 39th Street, New York. 
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How Advertising Can Straighten 
the Distribution Tangle 


Get Small Dealers to Understand It, and Present Crisis Will Approach 
Satisfactory Solution 


By G. A. Nichols 


IVE the independent retailer 

a correct view of advertising, 
then faithfully follow its eco- 
nomic principles in carrying out 
the merchandising process, and the 
present distribution crisis would 
disappear so rapidly that only a 
few of us would remember it ever 
existed. 

What is the matter with this as 
something for organized advertis- 
ing to tackle? 

During the recent convention of 
the International Advertising As- 
sociation at Denver there was a 
great deal of earnest, although 
somewhat academic, talk about 
proving certain economic aspects 
of advertising and carrying the 
glad news to the university class 
room, the advertising club, and 
even to the general public. 

Without presuming to belittle or 
even criticize the splendidly con- 
structive work of men such as 
Professor E. H. Gardner, of the 
University of Wisconsin, Pro- 
fesor N. W. Barnes, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Professor 
H. H. Maynard, of Ohio State 
University—whose research and 
evangelistic efforts unquestionably 
caused the clubs to start on this 
important work—it may be sug- 
gested, in all humility, that the de- 
sired end could be accomplished 
much more quickly if the work 
were centered upon the men who 
make and sell merchandise. 

If the manufacturers of this 
country understood advertising 


well enough and trusted it suf- 
ficiently to allow it to work out 
its natural course, and if the 
jobbers and independent retailers 
would follow them even in a half- 
hearted way, there would be no 
distribution crisis today. That 
there is one, though, is conceded 
by all. And there is nothing to be 
gained by under-estimating its 
gravity. Go where you will among 
business men of every degree and 
this is the topic that comes up first 
in the conversation. Thoughtful 
merchandisers generally agree that 
the fix in which the country’s dis- 
tribution system now finds itself 
constitutes the most serious prob- 
lem business has had to solve since 
that almost forgotten day when 
the production of commodities be- 
gan to move from the homes of 
the people into factories. 

It is just about the most su- 
premely ridiculous and utterly in- 
congruous situation that can be 
imagined. Here we are with this 
United States soundly and con- 
sistently prosperous. The money 
center of this terrestrial ball is 
now New York—taken there as the 
net result of the bewildering series 
of developments that have crowded 
in on the world since the war. 
The buying power of the people 
is greater than ever before seen 
in this or any other nation. Yet 
retailers are being forced out of 
the picture in perfectly amazing 
numbers. Jobbers, manufacturers’ 
agents, brokers and others are 
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going bankrupt in the process. 

This writer got the shock of his 
life a month or so ago when the 
junior partner of an outstanding 
Western jobbing house—a firm 
that, although not among the larg- 
est, has been in existence more than 
thirty years and has one of the 
proudest reputations in the Great 
Lakes region—walked into the 
Chicago office of Printers’ INK 
and said: 

“Well, you probably will be sur- 
prised to know that we are 
through. We have not made any 
money since 1921. We are going 
to liquidate our business while we 
still have some of the money we 
have made. The reasons? There 
are two of them. One is the 
changed system of buying where- 
in we are not able to sell in suf- 
ficient volume. The other is that 
we are not able to realize a large 
enough gross profit on the goods 
we do sell—especially on the ad- 
vertised lines where the selling re- 
sistance is smallest. The manu- 
facturer simply will not go along 
with us. We are going to quit.” 

This jobber’s experience, and 
that of a great many other distrib- 
utors and retailers who either are 
giving up the fight or are in 
trouble with their bankers, is of 
course partially due to the win- 
nowing out that is bound to come 
as economic principles prevail. 
This mortality, although not a 
pleasant thing to behold, is noth- 
ing especially to worry about. It 
comes because it must. It will be 
in progress for some time. There 
are too many people in business. 
Consolidations, mergers, liquida- 
tions and failures will continue to 
be the rule until a large part of 
the present wasteful overlapping 
and duplication of effort is cut 
out. 

But the economic feature, which 
can be explained plausibly and 
readily, is only one angle. Going 
a little farther back, it can be seen 
that one big cause of the unrest 
is that the country is struggling 
along with a distribution system 
dating back to the days of sailing 
vessels. Dealers, jobbers and 
manufacturers going broke will not 
solve this distribution problem any 
more than you can build a sales 
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force by continuously firing men 
because they do not measure up toa 
prescribed standard—or create con- 
sumer acceptance, for a commodity 
by everlastingly tinkering with, 
and changing, an advertising pro- 
gram just because it does not 
yield 100 per cent from the start. 

The distribution system has been 
hopelessly inadequate for a long 
time. But the thing that hastened 
the day of judgment for many 
jobbers and some manufacturers 
was the almost universal adoption 
of so-called hand-to-mouth buying 
by retailers. This, according to all 
the written rules of merchandis- 
ing procedure, should have worked 
out favorably. But it did not be- 
cause (1) distribution machinery 
was not sufficient to give dealers 
the quick service on the many 
orders that they required—this 
causing an alarming decrease in 
volume of purchases; (2) piece- 
meal buying is not good unless it 
is backed up by forceful selling 
which increases the number oi 
turnovers in proportion. In other 
words the independent retailer, 
considering him in general, is not 
buying as much merchandise as 
he did for the simple reason that 
he is not selling as much. 


THE RETAILER IS SLIPPING 


The result of it all is that we 
continuously hear pessimistic re- 
ports that the independent retailer 
is slipping. And slipping he most 
certainly is. “Wolf” has been cried 
so often that many people look 
upon the most temperate discus- 
sion of the dealer’s present diffi- 
culties as being mostly noise. But 
the real wolf is on the job at last. 
Chain-store systems are growing 
so fast and are becoming so large 
that the independent retailer has 
just about concluded he is through. 
And there is no use in trying to 
disguise or minimize the fact that 
the independent dealer, with his 
viewpoint as it is now, and with 
distribution in its present state, is 
absolutely licked in the matter of 
buying merchandise on a basis that 
will give him anything near an 
even chance with the chains. 

What is going to be done about 
this and where does advertising 
come in? 
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A “NATIONAL” AGENCY 
In the Truest Sense 


Each of the nine McCann Company offices is an 
advertising agency in itself, rendering full ser- 
vice to clients in its section, including analysis 
and study of the client’s business, the prepara- 
tion of plans, and the creation and placing of 
the advertising. Yet a client of one McCann 
Company office is a client of all, and each office 
cooperates with the others in (1) reporting on 
local marketing conditions, (2) keeping in touch 
with salesmen, branch houses and distributors, 
(3) making investigations in its territory and (4) 
preparing local advertising, if necessary. 


This, we believe, makes the McCann Company 
a national advertising agency in the truest sense. 


THE H.K. MSCANN COMPANY 
cAdverlising 

New York CLEVELAND San FRANCISCO DENVER 

Cuicaco Los ANGELES SeEatritE Montreat Toronto 
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Most of the schemes that have 
been proposed fall short of the 
mark because they are predicated 
on buying rather than on selling. 
Co-operative buying, which has 
been eagerly grasped at in all por- 
tions of the country, falls within 
this classification. It will not 
work because the dealers have not 
the advertising sense and because 
distribution conditions are such 
that they could not get the mer- 
chandise with which to gratify it 
scientifically even though they did 
have it. 

In Chicago, for example, there 
is an organization of men’s wear 
buyers taking in a considerable 
number of city, suburban and 
small-town stores through North- 
ern Illinois. These men got to- 
gether and conceived the bright 
idea that they would cut out the 
jobber and that, by pooling their 
purchases, they could buy direct 
at a cost that would enable them 
to meet chain-store prices. The 
manufacturers were willing 
enough. But the plan fell down be- 
cause, even though the actual buy- 
ing or ordering was done in bulk, 
the merchandise had to be dis- 
tributed to a large number of stores 
over rather a wide territory. A 
manufacturer, let us say, receives 
an. order for shirts taking in the 
requirements of twenty-five stores. 
It looks pretty good to him and at 
first he is inclined to see a decent 
profit even though he gives a quan- 
tity price. But he finds he has to 
send a part of the-merchandise to 
Peoria and some to Rockford, 
Bloomington and Waukegan— 
widely separated points—as well as 
to a group of stores in Chicago and 
its suburbs. The transaction then 
becomes no longer a quantity one 
for him. He then has to charge 
his regular price or give away his 
profit. 

Even when these buying organ- 
izations have a near enough ap- 
proach to fundamental soundness 
to give certain advantages, the 
dealers ofcen neutralize the effect 
by throwing the advantages away. 
One case out of the many that can 
be cited to prove this comes from 
Chanute, Kans. An organization 
known as the By-Lo Mercantile 
Company failed in that town a few 
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weeks ago because its. members 
did not have enough merchandis- 
ing vision to stand prosperity. 

The By-Lo firm had forty 
grocers as members. It. under- 
took to sell these grocers a wide 
variety of merchandise at actual 
cost. In payment for this ser- 
vice each grocer had to pay the or- 
ganization each month a sum rep- 
resenting one-half of 1 per cent 
of his gross sales, or a minimum 
of $15 a month. 

The scheme seems rather vision- 
ary but it was getting across in 
fairly good shape and probably 
would have succeeded if the 
grocers had been as keen at scll- 
ing as they were at buying. But, 
when they bought some merchan- 
dise at the reduced cost which was 
made possible they immediately 
proceeded to cut their prices. 
Grocers who were not members 
protested to the manufacturers and 
the result was that the company 
could not get the quantity price 
any more. 

A member of the now defunct 
By-Lo firm, in telling about this 
queer remissness on the part of 
the grocers, related the case of a 
certain well-known advertised 
brand of soap. 


BY-LO MEMBERS THEMSELVES 
KILLED THIS MARKET 


“We bought it in carload lots,” 
he said, “and supplied it to our 
forty members at a correspond- 
ingly low cost. I think every one 
of the forty at once advertised a 
soap sale, cutting the price very 
low. When that soap manufac- 
turer’s salesmen next came into 
Southeast Kansas and tried to sell 
soap to the stores that were not 
members of the By-Lo organiza- 
tion they found they could not dis- 
pose of a bar. The reason was 
that the By-Lo stores were retail- 
ing soap for less money than the 
salesmen were asking in five, ten 
or even twenty-five case lots. 
Naturally the salesmen protested 
to their home office and we could 
not buy any more soap in car- 
load lots. Very much the same 
thing happened in the case of con- 
densed milk, cereals, coffee and 
other items. Our members cut 
the price and we could-not get 
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goods to supply their demands.” 

This small By-Lo venture, al- 
though only a drop in the bucket, 
illustrates as well as can anything 
else, the deficiencies of the present 
distribution system and reveals the 
strange misconception of advertis- 
ing had by manufacturers and more 
especially by retailers. If this ad- 
vertised soap could be distributed 
to the forty grocers at such a low 
cost, it is evident that substantially 
the same service could be extended 
to four hundred, four thousand or 
even forty thousand. But when 
the grocers cut the selling price to 
a foolishly low figure, the manu- 
facturer promptly stopped the sup- 
ply. He and the dealers, without 
intending it that way, thus actually 
put hobbles on his advertising and 
artificially restricted it from per- 
forming to the full extent of its 
power to create selling volume and 
thus bring down the price naturally 
and_ logically. 

There is no need here of going 
into an extended analysis of the 
power of well-directed advertis- 
ing to move goods in volume and 
to produce a satisfactory net profit, 
even admitting that the margin on 
the individual sale may be low. 
This fact, which is so forcefully 
brought out by Professor Gardner 
in his good booklet on “The Eco- 
nomics of Advertising,” is well 
known. Theoretically it is ac- 
cepted much more generally than 
many of us realize. The theory 
would quickly become fact if ad- 
vertising were permitted to go the 
whole route. But just let it get 
well started and it meets all kinds 
of restrictions and obstacles put in 
its path by people who do not 
know any better or who fear to 
allow it to work out to a conclu- 
sion. 

Flint H. Garrison, publisher of 
the Drygoodsman, of St. Louis, 
once was a retailer in a Texas 
town. He tells Printers’ INK 

a story of his experiences with ad- 
vertised commodities which proves 
the absolute truth of the foregoing. 

In those days Pears’ soap was 
about the only brand of advertised 
soap on the market and was much 
in demand by Mr. Garrison’s 
trade. 

He thought he would try a little 
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experiment. He took on an un- 
advertised line of glycerine soap 
made by a Cincinnati firm and 
matched it up with Pears. First 
he kept both brands on the shelves, 
making no special effort to sell 
either and giving the customers 
just what they asked for. Pears 
outsold the other on a percentage 
of about ninety-five to five. Then 
he put the Cincinnati soap on a 
table where people could see it and 
called attention to it by using a 
display card. Sales went up about 
30 per cent. Next he put both 
brands on the table and practically 
everybody called for Pears. A 
few days later he cut the price on 
the Cincinnati soap and sales went 
up as before. There then followed 
a cut in the Pears’ soap price, both 
brands being left on the table. In- 
stantly Pears got substantially all 
the business. This kept up even 
after he put Pears back on the 
shelves out of sight. 

At this point he switched the 
brands again, placing Pears on the 
table at the regular price and the 
other soap on the shelves at a cut 
price. Even at this the sales of 
Pears’ soap averaged more than 
60 per cent of the total. The figure 
became about 50-50 when the Cin- 
cinnati brand, still at the cut. price, 
was again placed on the table 
alongside Pears at the regular 
price. Then for a week Mr. Gar- 
rison charged the full price for 
both, still leaving them on display. 
Cincinnati dropped to almost noth- 
ing. His final move was to cut the 
price on both to the same figure, 
leaving them side by side on the 
table. Everybody bought Pears. 

The experiment convinced Mr. 
Garrison that a_ well-advertised 
commodity for which consumer ac- 
ceptance had been created re- 
sponded much more quickly to in- 
telligent sales effort than did an 
unadvertised item of equal merit, 
with a consequent increase in sales 
volume and net profits. But how 
many dealers honestly accept this 
principle and practice it consis- 
tently. Comparatively few. How 
many jobbers do it? Fewer still. 

If anybody will take the trouble 
to view present-day merchan- 
dising in an unbiased way and tell 

(Continued on page 169) 
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Both spaces 
cost the same, but— 


Why does one advertiser get more value 
from similar space than another? 

The answer is usually found in the copy. 
Skillful copy may make a given space ten 
times more valuable than dull copy. From the 
standpoint of value received, the advertiser 
who is getting mediocre copy from his agency 
is, in effect, paying many more times for ad- 
vertising space than the price shown on the 
rate card. 

Facts need never be dull. Business execu- 
tives, in choosing an agency, would do well to 
remember that they get no more circulation 
from magazine or newspaper than their ad- 
vertising is able to interest. 


Joseph Richards Company, Inc. 
249 Park Avenue, New York City 
‘“Faets First,---+-+-Then Advertising”’ 





Saturday’s Salesmen 


That Perpetual Problem of Getting the Man on the Road to Make His 
Sixth Day Productive 


By Thomas J. Grace 


Sales Manager, Gorton-Pew Fisheries Company, Ltd. 


A 20UT four years ago one of 
our salesmen who was work- 
ing the State of Maine happened 
to be there just at the opening of 
the trout fishing season. He was 
particularly fond of that sport. I 
happened to know because, inci- 
dentally, I am fond of it myself. 
And the section he was working 
was plentiful in temptations to go 
fishing. 

Early in that particular week I 
wrote him a letter commenting on 
his work of the previous week and 
the possibilities of the section he 
was working. Remembering his 
trout fishing affections, I men- 
tioned casually that if J happened 
to be working that territory, I 
would probably try to have enough 


business by Friday afternoon to let 
me sneak away on Saturday to one 
of the numerous nearby brooks and 
streams. 

I received a nice letter from him 


thanking me for the suggestion 
and telling me frankly that that 
very thing had occurred to him, 
too. But here’s what happened. 

He made his arrangements for a 
fishing trip with two or three other 
salesmen of his acquaintance whom 
he planned to meet Saturday morn- 
ing. It so happened, however, that 
his last call Friday afternoon was 
on a very desirable customer, but 
the customer was out. The sales- 
man was told that he would be 
back the following morning. 

So the salesman, knowing this 
particular grocer to be an early 
riser, made a point of being up 
bright and early himself Saturday 
morning and caught the retailer at 
his store. Furthermore, he secured 
a nice order from him. In the 
course of conversation he men- 
tioned his disappointment at not 
finding the grocer in the afternoon 
before and told of the planned 
fishing trip. And he said he lost 
some sleep the night before for 
fear he might miss the customer 
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again Saturday morning and per- 
haps lose his fishing trip, too. 

The grocer said: “Why I am 
going trout fishing myself this 
afternoon, and I am going to the 
very place your trip is planned 
for. I’m starting at four o'clock. 
If anything happens that you don’t 
get away with the boys, come 
around and see me and we will 
go together.” 

The salesman thanked him, al- 
though the invitation at the time 
didn’t appeal to him as much as 
the idea of being with his own 
group. 

On leaving the store he ran into 
another grocer from a_neighbor- 
ing town, whom he hadn’t been 
able to see on this trip. Naturally 
he took advantage of this meeting 
to do a little selling, and the two 
adjourned to the hotel. There they 
talked more than an hour, with the 
result that the salesman secured a 
very satisfying order. 

Now there is something peculiar 
about getting two good orders 
early in the morning. It starts 
something going. It made this 
salesman feel that he really ought 
to go out and make two or three 
more calls, even if that meant miss- 
ing his trip with the boys. 

So he made another call and 
another, and, to make a long story 
short, he didn’t stop until he had 
put in a full day working the local 
trade right up to four o'clock. 
His friends had gone fishing long 
ago, so he dropped back at the 
store of his first customer. And 
they went off together, arriving at 
the camp in time for an evening's 
fishing, and all day Sunday too. 

One of the interesting things 
about this story is the fact that 
now every time that salesman goes 
to that section, he not only puts 
in a full Saturday’s work, but has 
his fishing trip too, and always 
with his grocer friend. 

I suppose one of the hardest 
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jobs a sales manager has is to in- 
duce his men who call on the re- 
tail trade to put in a full day’s 
work on Saturday all year round. 
I know, personally, that it is dif- 
ficult with salesmen who call on 
grocers. Many sales managers in 
other lines will tell you that it 
simply can’t be done. 

I have told the foregoing story 
largely for the benefit of the sales- 
men themselves. Not because I 
advocate a_ silave-like attitude 
toward one’s job but because there 
is psychology back of the story 
that’s interesting. That salesman 
had already made Saturday pro- 
ductive with his first two calls. 
He might have had his fishing trip 
in just the way he planned and 
still have sent in a report satis- 
factory to the sales manager. But, 
instead of that, he made Saturday 
an extra good day. And he got 
his reward, for he didn’t lose his 
recreation after all. 

In my experience I have found 
that salesmen who are really in- 
terested in their jobs will always 
work on Saturdays when they travel 
country territory. This is especi- 
ally true in the spring and early 
summer seasons where the terri- 
tory is of a summer resort nature. 
It’s easy to see why. Retailers 
in those sections are easily acces- 
sible at that season and usually, 
too, they need merchandise. 

In most businesses salesmen al- 
ways expect their Saturdays off 
in the summer season, but in our 
business it is the time of year 
that is easier to work and more 
productive. So our salesmen in 
those sections have little difficulty 
in finding plenty to do with satis- 
fying results on a Saturday morn- 
ing. 

I have always had a feeling that 
it is often unwise to ask salesmen 
who are working large cities to 
attempt to get business on Satur- 
day morning. We rarely do so 
in our organization. Instead of 
that, in most of the large cities 
where we have our own branch 
or agency, we find it profitable to 
call our salesmen together on Sat- 
urday mornings for a general re- 
view of the previous week’s work 
and make plans for the coming 
week or weeks. However, we do 
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not make these Saturday meetings 
a set thing everywhere, but skip 
weeks occasionally as seems best. 

In those localities where Satur- 
day solicitations seem unprofitable or 
unwise, there is almost always some 
job or duty apart from actual soli- 
citation which can be assigned to 
the salesman. Often it is some- 
thing that can be handled better 
on that date than on other days, 
as is very frequent in our business. 
I believe the effect on the city 
salesman of having some appointed 
task for Saturday is that of tend- 
ing to counteract the thought that 
Saturday is a day when he is not 
expected to work. 

We have some salesmen who 
work Saturdays all the time. These 
men are not actually soliciting 
business but do what might be 
called store promotion or demon- 
stration work. For this particular 
kind of sales effort the salesmen 
usually work in pairs. Saturday 
is a particularly good day for 
demonstrations. One week the 
demonstration is conducted in one 
man’s territory and the next week 
in his partner’s territory. A keen 
interest and a sort of friendly 
rivalry develops to secure better 
results in one place than in the 
other. 

We all know the type of fellow 
who tells you that he doesn’t work 
Saturdays because he knows it’s 
an absolute waste of good time. 
Besides, it is a little beneath his 
dignity. This type usually doesn’t 
work on Friday afternoons either. 
Often he may be found off his 
territory Thursday afternoons. In 
fact on any afternoon. Another 
thing about this type of salesman 
is that he usually doesn’t hold his 
job very long. I have not been 
talking about that tyne, however, 
but about the man who is selling 
because ‘he likes to sell, and is 
honest to himself as well as to 
his employer. 

I believe this problem of making 
the salesman put aside his impres- 
sion that Saturday is a big empty 
hole in the business week is largely 
a matter of the sales mafiager’s 
ability to inspire his followers and 
be ready with helpful suggestions. 
But the fact remains that the prob- 
lem is definitely a problem still, 
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The Providence Journal 
(Established 1829) 


and 


The Evening Bulletin 


(Established 1863) 


have never given a premium to a single 
subscriber, nor have they ever conducted a 
circulation contest. 


These newspapers have built their circulation 
by publishing all the news in an unbiased way, 
and without sensationalism; by fair dealing; 
and by prompt service to dealers and sub- 
scribers. 


The editorial, news, and advertising columns 
are clean which makes them respected and 
welcomed regularly into the great majority of 
English speaking homes in Rhode Island. 


Average net paid circulation for the six months 


ending March 31, 1927. 


110,042 


The circulation of The Providence Journal and 
The Evening Bulletin is within 1,101 of the 
total circulation (111,143) of the eight other 
daily newspapers in Rhode Island combined. 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


Chas. H. Eddy Company R. J. Bidwell Company 
Boston New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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— 500 Independe 
Use The Chicag 


Blew agys keen competition for neighborhood busi. 
ness. In price, quality, service and advertising 
methods the neighborhood storekeeper must march 
step by step with his larger and more highly organized 
competitors. 


Naturally, when the neighborhood stores of Chicago 
began to organize into co-operative buying and advertis- 
ing associations, they followed the lead of the successful 
large retailer and concentrated their aati in The 
Daily News. 


FIVE ASSOCIATIONS : 


The Federated Department Stores.... (43 stores 
The Neighborhood Houseware Stores (246 stores 


The Winchester Stores (87 stores 


) 
) 
The Consolidated Hardware Stores .... (51 stores) 
) 
The Allied Drug Stores (81 stores) 


.... representing over 500 independent neighborhood 
stores, located in every section of Chicago and its 
suburbs, have been formed. In the first six months of 
1927 they placed 59,145 agate lines of advertising, their 
entire advertising appropriation for Chicago, with The 
Daily News. 





Advertising 
Representatives : 
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eighborhood Stores 
ily News “Exclusively 


The advertising practice of these enterprises is evidence 
that The Daily News produces results that can be 
measured _definitely in daily profits. These business 
men are “close to the ground” in Chicago business 
affairs. , Their reliance upon the block-by-block, neigh- 
bothood - by-neighborhood effectiveness of The Daily 
News is a significant indication of the advertising 
situation in Chicago, 


e 


Outlying department stores . . . . the largest independent 
out-of-the-loop retailers, serving primarily neighborhood 
and sectional areas . . . . placed 833,998 lines of adver- 
tising with The Chicago Daily News during the first six 


months of 1927.... more than twice the volume in 
any other newspaper.* 


. . 473,432 lines more than the next highest eve- 
ning paper. 

. . 465,435 lines more than the next highest morning 
paper, and the highest Sunday paper combined.* 


* These figures include zoned advertising in 
the Sunday papers for which approximately 
one third the usual advertising rate is charged 
for each zone, and which appears in only 
a fraction of the local circulation. The 
Daily News does not publish zoned advertising 





DETROIT 7 qo y 
Woodward & Kelly . Geo. 
Fine Arts Building 253 First National I Bank Bldg. 


onths Ending June 30, 1927, 441,414 
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Babson Shows 


Business is Excellent in 
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-and advises greater sales 
activity in prosperous states 


"T following quotation is from 
Roger W. Babson’s analysis 
for July: “Sales campaigns for 
this summer and early fall should 
be centered on those sections which 
are most active! 

Babson lists Oklahoma as one 
of the states offering the greatest 
business possibilities. Forbes, Na- 
tion’s Business and other authori- 
ties show Oklahoma as a good 
business state. Oklahoma farmers 
are now receiving millions of dol- 


Carl Williams (ts 
Editor 





lars from their 1927 wheat crop. 
Oklahoma’s corn crop is in splendid 
condition and has sufficient mois- 
ture to insure a good yield this 
fall. Cotton prices are up and a 
big crop is assured Oklahoma 
farmers. 

177,456 farmers read every issue 
of the Oklahoma Farmer-Stock- 
man. They will buy your product 
if you tell them about it in their 
only farm paper, the Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman. 


Ralph Miller 
Qdu. Mgr. 


Oklahoma City _ 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York Chicago Detroit 


Kansas City 


Atlanta San Francisco 





Using the Sales Contest to Maintain 
Even Sales Volume 


Ihe Salespeople of This Concerft Really Enjoy the Contests, Each of 
Which Extends Over a Period of Eighteen Weeks 


By H. L. Brown 


Treasurer and Sales Manager, The C & D Company 


N a Printers’ INK article a few 

months ago, reference was made 
to the fact that the sales contest, 
properly devised along constructive 
lines and applied with discretion, 
serves a very good purpose both 
in the direct securing of business 


is “CHART TO GUIDE YOU ON THE WAY” 
“THE HUNT FOR THE BURIED TREASURE IN THE LAND OF SUCCESS” 


RING 


iid in the highly desirable result 

arousing interest in the mind 
of each individual salesman con- 
erning the achievement of his as- 


sociates, 

The author concluded: “The at- 
mosphere and feeling of rivalry is 

highly valuable asset to any 
isiness institution, and capable 
sales generalship will be . vigilant 

have it ever present in the sales 
organization. At times the means 
to this end is some conventional 
form of sales contest—at other 
seasons the same idea carried out 
along different lines—but in sea- 
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son and out of season the principle 
of sales rivalry, next to pocket in- 
terest, is the backbone of sales 
force morale.” 

To this I heartily subscribe, for 
in the sixteen years during which 
we have been building up our 


WAS SENT TO C & D REPRESENTATIVES 
CONTEST 


business through field representa- 
tives who sell C & D lingerie, 
dresses, hosiery and knit under- 
wear in towns and cities all over 
the country, our sales contests 
which are run practically year in 
and year out have been a most im- 
portant factor in keeping our 
volume on an even keel through 
good times and hard. Our contests 
have both brought direct business 
and held our salespeople’s constant 
interest in their jobs. 

The main points of our contests 
are these: 

1. Each runs for about eighteen 
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weeks, sometimes being extended, 
as is our newest, for another period 
of the same length by popular de- 
mand. 

2. Of our large force of sales- 
persons, field managers, sectional 
directors and divisional managers, 
only the salespeople are eligible, 
except that managers may compete 
with their personal sales. 

3. Plans are so made that repre- 
sentatives compete chiefly with 
themselves, but with plenty of 
chance for rivalry with other sales- 
men. 

4. There are no cash prizes; all 
awards are in standard merchan- 
dise. 

5. Points are given for volume 
of sales, so that each salesperson 
has a chance for a prize. 

6. We always add a great deal 
of fun to the straight contest. 
This is one of the main reasons, 
we firmly believe, why we get satis- 
factory results regardless of time 
of year and that our salespeople 
ask for more contests. Our sales 
force enjoys them. 

While we also have contests for 
managers—one right now being for 
the enlistment of new salesmen— 
in which we give special prizes 
for filling quotas and award an 
extra prize to the leader, I shall 
limit this article to contests for 
salesmen. Before outlining one or 
two recent ones, however, I should 
like to touch on the bulletins, 
broadsides and other helps which 
arouse ‘interest in these contests 
and which show our field men that 
their company is anxious to pro- 
vide them with merchandise that 
will boost their sales scores. 


A GOOD EXAMPLE 


A good example is a dress and 
lingerie line we introduced this 
spring. We had been making this 
line regularly in two fabrics, but 
our new line was done in a third 
fabric and the garments had three 
features which we pointed out to 
our sales force—they were for 
summer wear, were of a new fab- 
ric and were low priced. Though 
we adhere closely to a policy of 
selling merchandise direct to the 
consumer that the consumer cannot 
get elsewhere, offering it on its 
merits and not on its price, in this 
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instance we featured price as well 
as style and quality. The purpose 
was to keep our sales force busy 
in an off season by providing it 
with a real leader. 

To gain full interest in this line, 
we prepared a special four-page 
broadside in four colors and sent 
advance copies to divisional man- 
agers only. These divisional man- 
agers then prepared special bulle- 
tins for their individual sections, 
mailing them to district managers, 
field managers and salespeople and 
accompanying the bulletins with a 
letter to the good producers on 
the sales staff, the letters acting as 
a compliment to the good workers. 
In this way first word of the new 
line came from sectional headquar- 
ters instead of from the main of- 
fice, which made it seem more 
personal. 

The second move was to send 
the broadsides from the main of- 
fice, as a follow-up on divisional 
bulletins, to our 2,500 people in 
all States. This direct mailing 
from the central office was for 
the purpose of making a second 
strong impression. 

Third, in our regular house 
magazine, which goes to the entire 
force once every two weeks, the 
new line was featured for several 
issues, and we capitalized it to 
the fullest extent by carrying com- 
ments from good producers in the 
field who liked the line. 

Another way in which we pre- 
pare for our contests is to show 
the force graphically what it 
can do by sticking to the job. At 
the beginning of: this year, for 
example, right after the holiday 
season when the average salesman 
feels that business naturally must 
be dull, we sold them the idea of 
giving us an individual prospect 
list. Our proposition was that they 
should pay 2 cents for every 
name to which we mailed a cir- 
cular that made a special consumer 
offer and that would serve also as 
advance notice of the salesman’s 
visit. 

Our thought was that the repre- 
sentative’s 2-cent investment would 
control the number of names 
he suggested and also would ob- 
ligate him to visit the prospects. 
At the rate of ten a day for each 
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representative, we mailed these 
card circulars direct to the con- 
sumer, notifying the salesman 
which names we had used and 
what date we had scheduled his 
call. . 

At the end of this program we 
sent a questionnaire to each of 
those salespeople who had supplied 
us with prospect lists. We then 
analyzed returns from these ques- 
tionnaires by names and orders 
and found to our complete satis- 
faction that our representatives 
had obtained a great deal of busi- 
ness ordinarily overlooked during 
this post-holiday period. 

Simply, we do everything pos- 
sible to help our salespeople realize 
that they have a good market, that 
the product they handle meets the 
desires of that market, and that 
steady work will bring orders. On 
this groundwork we then build our 
contests with the assurance that 
they will sustain interest through- 
out their eighteen weeks of life. 

These contests take varied names. 
Last year we had an Honor Stamp 
Campaign for membership in the 


Distinguished Service Corps, an 
event run by “Nap” Sack whom 
we personified with a drawing of 


Napoleon. Such a nickname, a 
feature of each contest, plays a 
big part in arousing interest be- 
cause salesmen will write intimately 
to “Nap” whereas. they will not 
write informally to Brown, sales 
manager. Another contest last 
year was “The Hunt for the Buried 
Treasure in the Land of Success.” 
It was handled by “Skippy,” just 
another name to put an informal 
touch into the event. 

Now we have just finished a 
“Whiffenpoof Hunt” conducted by 
“Ram” Rod, and because it not 
only is the most recent contest but 
also because it was handled in a 
typical manner, I shall give some 
of its outstanding details. It was 
adopted, by special - permission, 
from a Whiffenpoof Hunt con- 
ducted by the Continental Jewelry 
Company of Cleveland. It was of 
usual length, eighteen weeks, be- 
ginning January 31 and ending mid- 
night of June 4, and its feature 
was “The Whiffenpoof.” This is 
a mythical creature representing 
anything that keeps a salesman 
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from getting an order, such as a 
rainy day, snow on the ground, 
poor roads, insufficient samples or 
a prospect who won't listen. As 
announced in our magazine of the 
week preceding the event: 


The Whiffenpoof Hunt is a big game 
hunt in which the entire sales force of 
The C & D Company is to participate. 
Whiffenpoofs are found in every terri- 
tory. n some they are, of course, 
more plentiful than in others. 

In some States there is a limit on 
the number of Whiffenpoofs that can 
be bagged wr . the season. However, 
I have fixed things so that the law 
will blink at these excesses this year, 
and in the case of certain representa- 
tives for example, Mrs. H Cald- 
well and Mrs. C. W. Freeman, special 
licenses have been taken out. At first 
there was some question as to whether 
Mrs. Lucy Lester Wheeler, who is only 
70 years young, was old enough to 
handle firearms, but special dispensa- 
tion has been secured for her. 

There is big money in killing Whif- 
fenpoofs. During the hunting season 
we are going to put you down for one 
Whiffenpoof every time you sell $5. 
And every time you kill ten Whiffen- 
poofs ($50 in sales) we will award 
you one credit. 


Our effort was to make the con- 
test humorous, as usual. All mate- 
rial sent out by “Ram” Rod was 
in a similar vein, and it did its 
work so satisfactorily that repre- 
sentatives in sending in their re- 
ports would make strange draw- 
ings of what the Whiffenpoofs in 
their territory looked like. 

To create the rivalry interest, 
we had three so-called expeditions, 
the sales organization being divided 
into three camps “in honor of 
Teddy Roosevelt, a mighty big 
game hunter; Buffalo Bill, reputed 
for his fearlessness in the face 
of danger; and Davy Crockett, 
noted for his intrepid courage.” 
At the start, all who killed eigh- 
teen Whiffenpoofs or more the 
first week (eighteen points at $5 
a point) joined the Roosevelt camp. 
All who killed from ten to eigh- 
teen went to the Buffalo Bill camp, 
while those with less than. ten 
Whiffenpoofs joined the Davy 
Crockett camp. 

Following that first week, the one 
selling the most points during any 
particular week became Captain of 
the Roosevelt group. The one 
earning the most points between ten 
and eighteen was made Captain of 
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Buffalo Bill’s outfit, and the one 
heading the third group became 
Captain of Crockett’s camp. Each 
of these leaders had assistants 
known as Scout No. 1, Scout No. 
2, and Scout No. 3. 

If, in the opinion of “Ram” Rod, 
any hunter with Buffalo Bill 
showed unusual ability as a killer 
of Whiffenpoofs, that hunter was 
promoted to the Teddy Roosevelt 
camp; and in the same way trans- 
fers were made from the Davy 
Crockett camp to that of Buffalo 
Bill. Demotions also were made 
if hunters clearly were unable to 
hold up their scores. Promotions 
were made in cases where hunters 
got more points for three succes- 
sive weeks than were required for 
the camps they were in. And the 
thirty leaders in the organization 
were grouped in a special list. In 
this way, with lines drawn accord- 
ing to ability, everyone had a 
chance to lead his group some time 
during the contest while hunters 
who showed increasing sales were 
able to get into a higher group. 

Scoring for prizes was accord- 


ing to credits—one credit for every 
ten Whiffenpoofs or $50 in sales. 
There was no limit to the number 
of credits that could be earned 
and they could be split to cover 
several prizes, the lowest of which 


required six credits. Or, if the 
winner preferred, credits could be 
carried over into the succeeding 
contest and applied to higher prizes. 
Practically the only limitation was 
that no prize would be awarded 
for less than six credits and less 
than six credits could not be car- 
ried into another campaign. We 
stressed that this made it really 
not so much a contest between 
salespeople as a campaign in which 
everyone could win something 
while having a spirited rivalry. 
The prizes themselves consisted of 
more than 500 standard articles 
of silverware, sporting goods, etc. 

We kept up interest through 
weekly announcements of stand- 
ings and through reproducing in our 
house magazine the many pictures 
of Whiffenpoofs that came to us 
from various territories. For each 
one published we gave a special 
prize of a box of candy or a box 
of cigars. We also maintained a 
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steady interest by pointing out 
helpful ways to kill Whiffenpoofs 
such as by having sales portfolios 
corrected to date and by taking 
care to keep samples fresh. 

When the campaign had been 
under way for a couple of months 
we added a new feature. This 
was a C & D 100 per cent Club, 
intended to include “members who 
can always be depended upon for 
100 per cent co-operation.” To 
become a member of the club it 
was required that the salesman sel! 
an average of $150 a week in each 
contest run off. 

Members could not continue in 
the club without maintaining the 
$150 average or better; and all 
who did reach this mark for five 
contests in succession were to be 
made permanent members of the 
organization regardless of their 
later sales. One qualification was 
made—that permanent members 
would lose standing if they were 
away from the company without 
any sales for a period of one month 
or more. To determine the initial 
personnel for this new club we 
went back to early 1926 and picked 
members who were eligible from 
the Stock Market, the Honor 
Stamp and the Treasure Hunt 
campaigns. 

We cannot be certain how much 
increased business comes from con 
tests of the sort I have just de- 
scribed, but we know for a fact 
that such campaigns stimulate 
great interest. Consistent interest 
brings about what I think is well 
worth developing even if sales 
were not increased—loyalty and 
affection for the company. We 
have found that our contests do 
develop loyalty among our men. 

On top of this gain in loyalty 
we have found that properly ex- 
tended contests bring a gain in 
evenness of sales volume, for 
these campaigns keep our people 
working steadily day in and day 
out instead of merely encouraging 
them to periodic spurts. Our six- 
teen years of experience, especially 
in dull periods when other organi- 
zations have found their sales 
slumping, have proved to us the 
ability of continuous, humorously 
handled contests to keep valleys 
off the sales chart. 

















Ask me another— 
Through which Philadelphia 


newspaper can you dominate 
America’s third largest market? 


3,005,090 people live and buy 
in the Philadelphia retail area. 


One newspaper sells 546,527 copies daily 
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— lells the story beti 


Color in the New York Evening Journal enables 
you to tell your story in the most effective man- 
ner—in the largest market in the world. 


It gives you the opportunity to give your product 

its true color value at least once or twice during 

your black and white campaign. oun 
ries 

No more efficient means of strengthening an ad- — 

vertiser’s black and white schedule has been found — 

than the dominating color page of the New York a, 


Colgate 


Evening Journal. Congole 


Duco 
The New York Evening Journal is bought by 
nearly half of all the people buying any New York 
evening newspaper—real domination of the Metro- 
politan area. 


It is read by over 2,000,000 men, women and chil- 
dren and has held its preeminent home circulation 
for 28 years. 


Thus when that extra pressure is needed to empha- 
size a campaign’s peak, the New York Evening 
Journal, with its ability to get a “plus” out of sales 
effort, overcomes competition. 
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TOLOR 


‘411s more goods 


FOR THESE ADVERTISERS IN THE 


NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 


Alice Foote MacDougall Erector Toys Reis Underwear 
‘offee Farrand Speaker 8.0.8. Cleaner 
Balkite Radio Accesso- Freshman Radio Squibbs’ Shaving Cream 
ries Insulite Sumoro (Orange Juice) 
Camel Cigarettes Lemade Vogue Ice Cream 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale Lionel Trains Westinghouse Electric 
Cheramy Face Cream Mavis (Chocolate Drink) Wheatsworth Flour 
Chevrolet Motor Cars Maxwell House Coffee White Rose Bread 
Chipso Murphy’s Oil Soap Willys-Knight Automo- 
Cocomalt Napolin Tissue biles 
Colgate Products Onyx Hosiery Willys-Overland Auto- 


Congoleum Pabst-ett mobiles 
Duco Pillsbury Pancake F'our X-Bazin 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
MARCH 3lst, 686,740 DAILY NET PAID 


More circulation than the Evening World 
and Sun combined—PLUS 113,816 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


Greatest circulation of any evening newspaper in America and a 
QUALITY circulation at THREE CENTS a copy daily and 
FIVE CENTS a copy Saturday 


913 Hearst Building 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE General Motors Building 
Chicago, Ill, New York City Detroit, Mich. 
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The World’s Largest Stove aS 
the 
The world’s largest stove was built by the Michigan the | 
Stove Company in 1893 and exhibited at the World’s Fair institt 
in Chicago. Since then it has stood in Detroit as a monu- and | 
ment to one of Detroit’s great industries and is now being pany 
moved to a new location. In 1893 when this stove was prom 
erected the automotive industry had not yet begun but back 
The Detroit News was already the HOME newspaper and now 
the leader in advertising and circulation just as it is today. riving 
amou 
° quisit 
When In Detroit appl 
° Policy 
Do As Detroiters Do | Bh ticuta 
instar 
. . ti - 
¢ The Detroit News in 1926 | air 
Gained 434,000 lines of local 3 
merchants’ advertising over 1925 
—3 times the gain of the second 
evening paper—another reason 
why in Detroit you should do as f bu 
Detroiters Do. Kati 
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The Detroit News | | ©: 


354,000 Sunday Circulation 321,000 Weekday Circulation (6 days) politi 





























| Swat Charity Advertising and 
Save Some Money 


This Advertising Manager Has Found the Secret of How to Turn Down 
Solicitation for Illegitimate Mediums 


By an Advertising Manager 


HIS year my appropriation is 

some several thousands of 
dollars to the good 

This year I enjoy a real grunt 
of satisfaction at least once per 
week—sometimes oftener. 

Because this year I have swatted 
the solicitor of what I call “charity 
advertising” with 


social settlements, manufacturers’ 
associations, shériffs’ associations, 
firemen’s associations, State police 
associations—everything in fact, 
capable of organization, with the 
single exception of the Association 
for Bigger and Better Moonbeams. 
No doubt it will be organized in due 
time by some am- 





as resounding a 
smack as Babe 
Ruth ever produced 
when he whanged 
the ball out of the 


tising ?” 


“How can I get rid of the 
solicitor of charity adver- 
is a question to | a 
which almost every execu- | of 


bitious individual, 
with an “Official 
Publication” and 
splendid staff 
advertising 


yard. 

I did it in 
general terms at 
the beginning of 
the year when I 
instituted the policy 
and got the com- 
pany officials to 
promise not to 
back down; and 
now I am _  de- 
riving no small 
amount of ex- 
quisite pleasure by 
applying that 
policy in very par- 
ticular and specific 
instances. Every 
time I do it, I 
fairly gloat. 

Because ever 
since I’ve been on 


tive controlling the advertis- 
ing appropriation is seeking 
an answer. 

The writer of this. article 
has found a solution. His 
plan is not complex. It does 
not call for a central clear- 
ing house or the subterfuge 
of promising these solicitors 
to take up their propositions 
at the next meeting of the 
executive board. He has 
done just two things: He 
has, first, got the other 
executives to promise to re- 
fer all these solicitations to 
him and to back up his de- 
cisiohs, and, second, he has 
learned how to say “No.” 

That would appear to be 
a plan which any organiza- 
tion could adopt. 


solicitors who are 
allowed a 70 per 
cent commission 
and no drawing 
account. 

Each has some 
exceptionally ur- 
gent reason why 
we should adver- 
tise in his (or her 
—yes, the women 
are mixed in it 
too) particular 
publication — every 
reader a buyer of 
our product, or the 
solemn assurance 
that a one hundred 
dollar advertise- 
ment in the “Blast- 
ing Bugle,” for 
example, would 








this job, up until 


win for us _ the 








this year I’ve been 
pestered, annoyed, hi-jacked and 
black-jacked by a trickling stream 
of bushwhacking solicitors for pub- 
lications of every conceivable 
character and kind—and many 
which to me were inconceivable. 
Each professed to represent and 
champion some organization, in- 
stitution, association, creed, prin- 
ciple, cause or belief—churches, 
labor unions, fraternal organiza- 
tions, religious. organizations, 
Political organizations, colleges, 


eternal _ gratitude 
of every cornet player in the 
United. States, as every cornet 
player is a man of unusual prom- 
inence in his community. 

Or possibly the representative of 
a railroad labor organization wants 
an advertisement for the “Annual 
Yearbook.” If we kick in with 
$50 we are entitled to preferred 
service in the railroad yards, I 
suppose, and if we don’t, I presume 
our stuff will rot on a siding. At 
least we can think that phase of 
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it over. The solicitor doesn’t 
actually say so, but in heaven’s 
name, why else should we be called 
upon for a contribution to a pub- 
lication which, by no stretch of the 
imagination, would begin to reach 
our market? 

A Western college was about 
to commemorate an anniversary. 
The dignified occupant of the Chair 
of Something or Other called long 
distance for an advertisement in 
the “Souvenir Program” — posi- 
tively it would get us business, as 
the alumni are loyal sons and 
daughters and will conscientiously 
support those who advertise in the 
“Souvenir Program.” 

A nationally known fraternal 
organization opened an immense 
new headquarters. This called for 
a special edition of the “Official 
Publication,” and a grand raid on 
the appropriations of all reachable 
and gullible advertisers. The staff 
of solicitors was materially aug- 
mented for the great offensive— 
each solicitor getting a long com- 
mission. (Well, it’s a harder job 
to sell that sort of space—why 
shouldn’t he get more?) A 
high official of our company was 
a Brother, as well as Illustrious 
Keeper of the Royal Wastebasket, 
sO my appropriation was further 
damaged to the extent of a couple 
of hundred dollars. I hope all the 
Brothers read the “Special Grand 
Openring Number of the Official 
Publication” ! 

The sheriffs of the State were 
meeting in a neighboring town. 
All expenses were to be paid out 
of the revenue collected from ad- 
vertising in the “Convention Pro~ 
gram.” Just a little financial aid 
—$100 will be deeply appreciated 
—the boys can help a lot, y’know 
—come over and drink some real 
stuff with us—etc., etc. Also the 
advertiser gets a card saying he 
is entitled to courtesies from all 
peace officers — whatever that 
means! If I contribute the hun- 
dred dollars, I can get drunk and 
disorderly, I suppose, and break 
every existing speed law without 
fear of incarceration. If I don’t 
contribute, undoubtedly the wrath 
and hostility of the sheriffs’ or- 
ganization will be focused on 


every unfortunate in this company, 
There’s advertising value ‘for you! 
And so the procession continued 
—a never-ending line—each one 
taking, or attempting to take, his 
toll from the advertising appro- 
priation for space in a conglom- 
eration of publications whose sum 
total of advertising value lies peril- 
ously close to the zero line. 


WHO GETS THE MONEY? 


We are a rather small town, 
and the churches are an important 
factor, in our social life at least. 
One day two women called on me 
soliciting an advertisement for the 
church “Year Book.” They had 
for credentials a letter from the 
pastor. I couldn’t gracefully es- 
cape, so we suffered a $25 loss. 
One of the women I thought quite 
clever in her selling, although | 
knew neither one personally. As 
I handed over the check, the one 
who particularly attracted my at- 
tention offered some flattering re- 
mark about the courtesy shown 
her by “big business.” Now I’m 
a darn long way from being that, 
so I immediately became suspic- 
ious. After they had left, with 
the money, I learned that the 
clever one was the representative 
of some Eastern publishing house, 
and apparently it was her regular 
business to go around to towns 
like ours, talk the minister into 
getting out a “Year Book,” and 
then call on the various business 
houses to support a local church 
enterprise. Unquestionably, the 
majority of the advertising rev- 
enue went into the pocket of this 
woman, while the Eastern pub- 
lishing company got the business, 
presumably at a nice fat figure. 
Not even the local printer derived 
any benefit. It was bad enough 
to be forced to contribute part of 
our advertising funds even to such 
a worthy cause as a church, but to 
learn that only a small fraction of 
the money actually went to the 
church was more than irritating. 

Toward the close of last year 
I did some figuring, and found 
that such “charity advertising” 
contributions, in addition to being 
all wrong, because they encouraged 
such activities, were also making 
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6 Blocks: or 60 Miles— 
The NEWS Gets There on Time! 


HE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS has one of the most 
efficient and orderly systems of distribution of any 
newspaper in America. 


93% of The NEWS city circulation is home-delivered by carriers, 
who usually have their entire routes delivered within 180 minutes 
after the actual press-time of the paper. . . . At the same time, 
fleets of motor trucks are speeded to the various cities and towns 
of The Indianapolis Radius, delivering their papers promptly to 
the carriers in those towns and to motorized carriers who cover the 
rural districts. 


The NEWS performs a distinct service to its readers in giving 
them the latest and most complete news within the shortest pos- 
sible time after the actual press-run. . . . No wonder The NEWS 
is the dominant paper of The Indianapolis Radius! 


The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Aglls The Indianapolis Radius 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Director 


‘ DAN A. CARROLL . J. E. LUTZ 
New York: — y10 Bast gand St. Chicago: The Tower Bldg, 
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serious inroads on my already 
heavily taxed appropriation. - The 
whole thing was a rank hold-up 
anyway, and so I decided the only 
thing to do was take a bold stand 
against every publication that was 
not a legitimate medium for our 
selling message, regardless of all 
the associations and organizations 
in the country. 

I told the general manager of 
my decision, and when he learned 
what it would mean in savings ef- 
fected, he agreed enthusiastically. 
He called the president on the 
phone and told him, and likewise 
the treasurer, advising them not 
to make any promises of any kind 
for advertising space. 

Then I sat back and waited. 
First came a solicitor for the Fire 
Chiefs’ Association—a souvenir 
program—just $50. I gave him 
the cold eye and a short refusal. 
He gazed at me in dismayed sur- 
prise. What had happened? His 
record showed we had been good 
Suckers the year before. He 
argued, but I told him plainly we 
weren’t doing any more “contrib- 
uting.” He departed talking to 
himself—not, mind you, broken- 
hearted for the cause of the poor 
fire chiefs, but because he saw 
himself out about $20. 

Twenty minutes later the local 
fire chief called-me on the phone. 
He thought maybe I didn’t under- 
stand what this convention was 
and how important that we should 
be represented in the program. 

“Sorry, Joe,” I said, “but that’s 
the policy. My orders are strict 
and I’ve got to carry them out— 
Nope, it won't do a bit of good 
to call the general manager. Too 
bad it hits you fellows, but a strict 
policy like that has to be lived up 
to. You know how it is.” 

That was six months ago. Many 
have tried to break through the 
barrier since that time. High Lord 
Keepers have written letters ; asso- 
ciation secretaries have pulled 
wires far above my humble head, 
but not one has coaxed a single 
penny out of the advertising 
coffers. 

We are considerable money to 
the good—money which can be 
used very nicely in legitimate ad- 
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vertising channels—and I have the 
keen inward satisfaction of know- 
ing that we are manly enough as 
a company to stand up on our hind 
legs and say “No!” to all and 
sundry brigands who come to us 
in the sheep’s clothing of adver- 
tising solicitors and attempt to 
raid the advertising bankroll. 

P. S. And our sales are steadily 
increasing. 


H. C. Macdonald, President, 
Walker & Company 


H. C. Macdonald has been elected 
resident and general manager of 
alker & Company, Detroit, outdoor 
advertising, succeeding the late Harry 
alker. Mr. Macdonald has heen 
vice-president for several years. 

Mr. Walker’s son, William T. Walker, 
was made vice-president. E. A. Win- 
chester and E Bayne continue as 
secretary and treasurer, respectively. 
S. Daume, of the Detroit Trust Com 
pany, was elected a director. 


Blue Valley Butter Account to 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald 


The Blue Valley Creamery Company, 
Chicago, operating twenty-two cream- 
eries in the Middle West, has appointed 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Chicago ad 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis 
ing. Up to the present time Blue Val- 
ley butter has been advertised entirely 
by means of outdoor mediums. 

An educational campaign for news 
papers in Central and Middle Western 
cities has been prepared. 


Murphy Varnish Account for 
John O. Powers 


The Murphy Varnish Company, New- 
ark, N. J., Murphy’s brushing lacquer, 
Da-cote and Mur-cote varnishes, has 
appointed the John O. Powers Con- 
pany, New York advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. This 
appointment is effective January, 1928. 


N. W. Ayer Adds to Staff 


William J. McEvoy and Glenn I. 
Tucker have joined the staff of the 
Philadelphia office of N. W. Ayer & 
Son. r. McEvoy has been with the 
United Press at Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Tucker was formerly with the 
Washington office of the New York 
World. 


Bowery Savings Bank Appoints 
Frank Presbrey 


Frank Presbrey, head of the Frank 
Presbrey Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, has been appointed 
a member of the investment committee 
of the Bowery Savings Bank, New York. 
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During the first six months of 
1927 Vogue carried 22 pages 


more women’s ready-to-wear 
advertising ... than the seven 
other leading women’s maga- 
zines . . . combined.” 


This is another of the fields in which Vogue is 
used not only to sell the fashionable, fashion- 
making women who use Vogue as their unques- 
tioned fashion authority... but also, through 
the tremendous fashion and trade influence of 
these women, to sell every other woman... who 
follows the lead of those who can confidently and 
correctly lead the way in her community. 


*Publishers’ Information Bureau figures 


VOGUE 


One of the Condé Nast Group 


All members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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| cA Correction— 


85” 


—N0t 94% 


AST week, in Printers’ Ink, 
4 we published a four page 


insert announcing that the Sep- 
tember Delineator showed an 
increase in advertising lineage of 
94% compared with the Septem- 
ber issue of the preceding year. 


This figure was wrong. The 
increase is 85%. 


who whe oho whe oe 
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Eaten on nat tn “tts Zl ~ 


The insert was printed before 


the September Delineator had 
actually closed. 

At the last minute, some ad- 
vertisers transferred to later issues, 
some, unfortunately, cancelled 
their advertising. 

So 85%, not 94%, is the actual 
percentage of gain the September 
Delineator shows compared with 
last year’s September issue. 


After all, 8 5% isn’t so bad, is it? 


And, of course, we can legitimately repeat 
that every month more advertisers are co- 
operating with Delineator in its purpose 
—to further the Art of Gracious Living. 


Delineator 


Established 1868 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


he wheohwopeohe whe whe whe ohn whe whe ohm 
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They can be sold! 


ERE’S an interesting thing 
about the little story- 
booklets we are creating for 
various national advertisers. 


They can be sold to the public, 
at more than cost. This was 
the experience of one client, 
who ran a coupon in his maga- 
zine advertising, and for some 
time thereafter averaged 1000 
paid inquiries per day! 


You will be interested in 
studying some of these story- 
booklets. 


Write for samples. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 
Printing Crafts Building, New York 


























Why the Sales Tax? 


A Plan of Taxation That Is Simple, Fair and Just in the Distribution 
of the Costs of Government Operation and a Plan That Would 
Produce Revenue with the Least Amount of Friction 


By William C. Cornwell 


Economist, J. S. Bache & Co., Members of New York Stock Exchange 


Are years ago, a very ex- 
{£1 tended movement among busi- 
ness men took place in favor of 
a sales tax. Many intelligent peo- 
ple were convinced that, under this 
method of taxation, the proceeds 
collectable from such a tax would 
be sufficient to abolish all other 


forms of taxa- 


In order to place upon the books 
of the Government the name of 
every dealer, each individual who 
made a business of selling goods 
would be required to obtain a Fed- 
eral license at the negligible cost 
of $1 per year. 

All merchants, corporations or 

individuals who 





tion, except a low 
rate income tax, 
and that the in- 
troduction of this 
one simple tax 
would practically 
do away with all 
the complexities 
and disturbing 
features of the 
present system. 

At the time of 
this endeavor to 
get the sales tax 
adopted, the pub- 
lic became fairly 
familiar with the 
methods of its 
operation. It may 
be well, however, 
to recite again 
the salient fea- 
tures. 

There are three 
kinds of sales 


and practical 


taxation. 


years. 
language. 


Many reasons. 





A new wave of interest in 
the “Sales Tax” as a logical 
way for the 
Federal Government to obtain | be 
operating revenue is rolling up. 
One of the chief reasons is the 
success that the French Govern- 
ment is having with-this plan of 


The author of this article has 
studied the Sales Tax plan for 
In this article, he ex- 
plains it in simple and plain 


He commends the plan for 
Among its ad- 
vantages are these: It puts the 
tax burden where it belongs. It 
reduces the price of goods to 
the consumer. 
citizens much of the $200,000,- | $6,000 
000 they now spend every year 
in preparing income tax returns. 


make a_ business 
of selling goods, 
wares or mer- 
chandise would 
required to 
keep a record of 
gross sales and at 
the end of each 
month to send in 
to the Collector 
of Internal Rev- 
enue a statement 
of the total 
amount sold, to- 
gether with a 
check for 1 per 
cent of such 
amount. 

It was consid- 
ered expedient to 
exempt a total of 
in gross 
sales for the year, 
in order to favor 
the small farmer 


It will save 








tax. The first is 

the tax on sales of goods, wares 
and merchandise. The second in- 
cludes the above and adds also a 
tax on the amount received for 
professional services of all kinds. 
The third is the retail sales tax, 
which is a percentage tax added 
to the amount purchased by the 
ultimate consumer and is to be 
paid over to the Government by 
the retail merchant. 

The simplest form of the tax 
is the one first mentioned. 

The plan proposed in the move- 
ment for a sales tax at the time 
referred to above, was about as 
follows: 


as a producer of 
agricultural products. 

It will be noted that this is not 
a retail tax to be paid by the pur- 
chaser like the former soda-water 
tax. The public would never be 
annoyed by it as the merchant 
would pay the tax direct to the 
Government once a month on his 
gross sales. 

This is undoubtedly the simplest 
form of taxation ever devised and 
yet it would probably produce in 
this country, with the present 
enormous amount of turnover of 
goods, some three to five billion 
dollars yearly and possibly more. 

A sales tax would seem to be 
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based upon a just attitude for a 
Government to take in levying con- 
tributions from its citizens; it asks 
the individual to divide up with 
the Government on what he spends, 
instead of requiring him to pay 
over a portion of what he makes. 
It is not a tax on thrift. 

What, it might be asked, has the 
Government to do with what a 
man makes, provided he makes it 
honestly? Yet, under present tax- 
ation methods, the harder a man 
works, if he works successfully, 
the more the Government requires 
of him. This is putting a penalty 
on thrift when, in fact, if anything, 
a premium should be offered by 
any Government for outstanding 
financial achievements by its citi- 
zens. 

But when it comes to spending, 
that is a different matter. The 
necessities, the comforts and the 
luxuries of life in any nation are 
dependent to some extent upon 
good Government. Without it, dis- 
order would prevail and business 
would become disorganized or 
destroyed. 

It follows, when one avails him- 
self, and enjoys these rewards, that 
he should contribute to the ex- 
penses of the Government which 
makes them possible, a part of 
what he pays out for them. The 
percentage, however, which he 
would pay under a 1 per cent sales 
tax is negligible. 

The sales tax, where passed along 
with each sale from wheat to flour, 
to bread, would add to the cost of 
a loaf of bread less than one-sixth 
of 1 cent per loaf. It would add 
to the price of a pound of beef 
four-tenths of 1 cent per pound 
and to a pound of pork a fraction 
less than 1 cent per pound. 

To a suit of clothes retailing at 
$60, it would add $1.57, to a hat 
3 cents, to a pair of gloves 6 cents, 
to a yard of silk 4% cents. But 
these additions would be lumped in 
the price and not added as a sep- 
arate item. To a rubber tire which 
passes through eleven stages, from 
crude rubber and raw cotton, re- 
tailing at $35 per tire, it would add 
$1.14, or a little over 3 per cent 
which the consumer would have 
to pay. 

And this percentage on a rubber 
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tire represents probably the high- 
est percentage which the tax would 
add to anything. 

The average addition to cost 
would be much lower. 

A sales tax of this character, 
therefore, will not increase prices 
except to a very small percentage 
—an average of 2 to 3 per cent. 
Present taxes are passed on to the 
consumer wherever possible and in 
very much larger percentages ; con- 
sequently, the general effect o/ this 
tax would be to actually reduce 
prices. 

The sales tax is so simple that 
it could be easily computed and 
easily collected. The clerical force 
required to administer it would be 
comparatively small. The difficul- 
ties of the taxpayer in computing 
his present tax and rendering his 
statement to the Government re- 
quires, in the majority of in- 
stances, either the services of a 
professional expert or skilled ex- 
perience on the part of the tax- 
payer. It was estimated in au- 
thoritative circles in 1920, that the 
preparation of tax statements was 
costing our citizens over $200- 
000,000 yearly. In addition must 
be considered the expenses of a 
vast collection machine to gather 
in and regulate the inflow of Gov- 
ernment revenue. 

The simple computation required 
by the sales tax, forms an amazing 
contrast to all this. A record is 
kept of daily sales. Once a month 
these are added up, 1 per cent of 
the total is calculated and a check 
for the latter amount, sent to the 
Government. This closes the record. 


GOVERNMENT CHECK-UP EASY 


Government check-up of these 
operations, where deemed expedi- 
ent, would be an easy matter. But 
there would be little inducement 
to evade payments in an open sys- 
tem of this character. 

The sales tax is simple and 
easily understood—which is a great 
thing in its favor when considered 
in contrast with the present system 
which is a despair to the indjvidual 
who attempts to make out his own 
statement. Even to the expert ac- 
countant, present requirements are 
so complicated that authorities 
often disagree. Statements bristle 
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| No. 5 of a series dealing with lineage figures over a 10-year period. 


Supreme in 
Radio Lineage 


When the Radio industry began to assume major 
proportions the Chicago Evening American was 
selected by the majority of advertisers to carry the 
bulk of lineage placed in Chicago newspapers. 


That it was a wise selection is proven by the fact 
that the Chicago Evening American has published 
more Radio advertising than any other Chicago 
newspaper. It stands supreme as a sales force for 
manufacturers and retailers in this great market. 


RADIO ADVERTISING 
IN CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN, 
1923-1926 
1923 (1st Year of Radio Advertising) 146,401 lines 
ft eS ee eke ny 
AN INCREASE OF 198% 


During 1926, when Radio advertisers adopted a policy of 
concentrating in the newspapers that had proven most 
productive, the Evening American published a far greater 
volume of lineage than any other Chicago newspaper. 
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with disputed points frequently im- 
possible of settlement except by 
court decisions. 

The collection of the sales tax 
is automatic and undisturbing. 

The distribution of the burden 
is just; those who consume the 
most and spend the most, pay the 
most taxes. 

While present tax returns are 
diminished by declining profits, the 
sales tax goes on unaffected by the 
swing from good times to hard 
times because the variation in the 
spendings of the people in either 
kind of period is only a small per- 
centage of the total volume and 
not sufficient seriously to affect the 
tax returns. 

The sales tax has been in suc- 
cessful operation in the Philippines 
for over twenty years. It is the 
largest revenue producer in the 
Philippine Tax Law and works 
with the utmost smoothness. 

This method of taxation was 
adopted by the French Government 
in 1920. Its yield and effectiveness 
of administration have been steadily 
improving. At the present time, 
its yield is a very important part 
of French tax receipts. 

It has been in successful opera- 
tion in Germany for many years 
and is a very large revenue pro- 
ducer in that country. 

It is simple, fair and just in its 
distribution of the burden, and in 
the United States it would produce 
an enormous revenue with the least 
amount of friction. 


“The American Needlewoman” 
to Change Name 


The name of The American Needle- 
woman, New York, will be changed 
with the August issue to Modern 
Homemaking. The change has been 
brought about, according to the pub- 
lisher, by the gradual broadening of 
the contents of the magazine, origi- 
nally devoted to needlework, to the 
covering of general home-making sub- 
jects and fiction. 


Changes on “Harper’s 
Bazar” Staff 


George R. Hall, who for some years 
has covered Philadelphia territory for 
Harper’s Bazar, New York, has 
appointed Eastern advertising manager. 
R. Kingsland Hay, New England man- 
ager, has been appointed director of the 
trade service department. 
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Kenyon Agency to Handle 
Shoe Retailers’ Campaign 


Plans are under way for the raising 
of a fund of $1,000,000 a year, for four 
years, from shoe retailers for the pur- 
pose of financing an advertising pro- 
gram to increase the consumption of 
men’s shoes. These plans were ap- 
nounced by A. H. Geuting, president 
of the National Shoe Retailers Associa. 
tion, at the recent Boston Shoe and 
Leather Fair. 

_ The Kenyon Company, Boston adver. 
tising agency, will handle this cam. 


oa 
he interest of the men’s shoe indus. 
try in a co-operative advertising cam. 
paign was aroused several years ago. 
An .——— known as the Men’s 
Shoe National Publicity Campaign was 
created to explore the subject. After a 
year’s study it reported its elines anda 
plan of action which was favorably voted 
upon, but which was not carried out. 
description of this plan will be 
found in Printers’ Inx of March 31, 
1927, page 115. It is reported that 
several features of this plan will be 
embodied in the proposed campaign. 
Newspapers, magazines and business 
papers are scheduled to be used when 
the advertising gets under way. 


J. A. Whitman Elected by 
Virginia Publishers 

J. A. Whitman, editor and publisher 
of the Wytheville Southwest Virginia 
Enterprise, was elected president oi the 
Virginia Press Association at the thirty- 
ninth annual midsummer session held 
July 15, at Williamsburg. He suc- 
em }- Barrye Wall, of the Farmville 
Herald. C. L. Weymouth, of the Ash- 
land Herald-Progress, was chosen sec- 
retary. George O. Green, of the Clifton 
Forge Review, is treasurer. Charles 
M. Meredith, president of the National 
Editorial Association, spoke at the 
closing session. 


Name Changed to Certo 
Corporation 


Douglas-Pectin 
+ Manufacturer of 


The 

Rochester, 
Certo liquid pectin, has changed its 
name to the Certo Corporation, to more 
closely identify itself with its adver- 
tised product. 
,. The net profits of this company and 
its subsidiaries, for the first quarter of 
1927, amounted to $269,525. after 
charges. This compares with $135,524 
for the similar period last year. 


L. G. Ament Heads New York 
“Morning Telegraph” 


Lytton | Ament has been ap- 
— neral manager of the Hermis 
tess Corporation, publisher of the 
New York Morning Telegraph. He 
was formerly head of the investigation 
and inspection department of the United 
States Veteran Bureau. 


Corporation, 
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Again a first for the 
Herald -Traveler in 
“Total Display Advertising’ 


A NUMBER of notable accomplishments were en- 
rolled on the Herald-Traveler record book for the 
first six months of 1927. 


Again a dominant leadership was annexed in 
total national advertising—including all financial, 
automobile and publication—and in general na- 
tional as well. 


But an even greater performance is the grand 
total of all display advertising which appeared in 
Boston newspapers during the past year—certainly 
an acknowledgment of the responsiveness of 
Herald-Traveler readers, and of ihe fact that the 
Herald-Traveler alone covers one group—and the 
more important one—of the Boston market. 


Total Display 
(First 6 months of 1927) 





Herald (7 days) 6,232,647 
Globe (7 days) 6,195,320 
Post (7 days) 5,877,694 
Transcript (6 days) 2,416,564 
American (6 days) 2,281,211 
Advertiser (7 days) 2,071,252 





BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 








Advertising Representative: For six years the Herald-Traveler has 

GEO. A. McDEVITT CO. been first in National Advertising, 

250 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. includi all fi ial t b 

914 Peoples Gas Bidg., and publication advertising, among 
Chicago, Ill. Boston daily newspapers. 
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Mequence Could Not 


Neither honeyed words nor polished 
phrases can sway the department 
head of a department store. His 
opinion of the value of advertising 
is based on results. He might not 
know the difference between a mil- 
line and a monotype—but he does 
know which paper brings the crowds 
to his counters. 


On Saturday the department head 
knows whether Friday’s advertise- 
ment did its work or fell down on 
the job. He doesn’t have to wait 
for any outlying districts to be heard 
from. The sales slips for the day are 
all he requires in the way of evidence. 


A jury composed of department store 
executives is the hardest-boiled and 
at the same time the fairest jury be- 
fore which a newspaper can present 
its case. In Baltimore, that jury 





29 
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Sway This Jury 


gives a unanimous verdict in favor 
of the Sunpapers, day after day, week 
after week, year after year. 


For only in the Sunpapers will you 
find the complete advertisements of 
all the department stores. Eloquence 
didn’t win that case—indisputable 
evidence in the form of results did! 








Average Net Paid Circulation for Month 
of June, 1927 


Daily (M & E) 252,467 
Sunday - - - 196,828 


Gain of 5,351 Daily and 8,072 Sunday 
Over June, 1926 





Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOOD GUY S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bldg., 110 | ae Nted St. 860 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York Chicago 


©. GEORGE KROGNESS, First National Bank Bldg., San Francisco 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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CHANGING YEARS 


—— 


ms 1927 








Over 700,000 people 
have moved into the 
City of Detroit since 
1920—and among 
other things that 


had to be provided 
for this great new 
population was a 
newspaper—here’s 
the story— 

1920 1927 


DETROIT TIMES... 5,025 241,834" 


(City Circulation) 





DETROIT NEWS... 205,911 249,036 


(City Circulation) 





The Times has grown with Detroit 





*Evening Except Sunday 

















Public Resistance Is Reducing D1- 
rect Advertising by Radio 


It Is the Opinion of Rear-Admfral Bullard, Chairman of the Radio 
Commission, That If the Public’s Attitude toward Such 
Advertising Were Known, Not a Single Adver- 
tiser Would Broadcast a “Selling” Talk 


Washington Bureau 

of Printers’ INK 
A N interesting mass of evidence, 
L\ rapidly accumulating in the 
files and records of the Federal 
Radio Commission, clearly shows 
the present status of broadcast di- 
rect advertising and “selling” talks. 
Although the law under which it 
operates gives the Commission no 
direct authority over the programs 
of broadcasters, the organization 
has received a great many letters 
on the subject from listeners in 
all parts of the country. Also, a 
number of witnesses have testified 
under oath regarding broadcast ad- 
vertising before the Commission, 
and their testimony, together with 
the voluntary evidence, clearly in- 
dicates the kinds of programs that 
are acceptable to the public and 
those which are worse than useless 
to the advertiser. 

In commenting upon these re- 
sults last week, Rear-Admiral W. 
H. G. Bullard, chairman of the 
Commission, during a special inter- 
view, remarked that the public, in 
the trial of radio programs, is both 
judge and jury, and that it has 
unmistakably rendered its verdict. 
He said that during the few months 
the Commission has been function- 
ing there has been a decided fall- 
ing off in broadcast direct adver- 
tising, and pointed out that, 
indirectly, the protests of the public 
to the Commission have had con- 
siderable influence in bringing 
about the elimination of objection- 
able programs. 

“We have given all of the let- 
ters consideration,” he continued, 
“and I think that our use of them 
in a number of instances has had 
a salutary effect. Apparently, a 
number of broadcasters and ad- 
vertisers are broadcasting objec- 
tionable programs merely because 
they are misled and do not know 
anything about the reaction of the 
public. When they are advised of 


results, they promptly change their 
policy, and the letters we ‘have 
received from the public have en- 
abled us to advise quite a number 
of them. 

“As a typical example, a certain 
broadcaster was sending out direct 
advertising and selling appeals to 
build up his business. He was 
plainly attempting to sell merchan- 
dise by radio, and he advertised 
in his local newspapers to direct 
attention of listeners to his broad- 
cast talks. 


“We soon received many letters 
of protest and condemnation from 
the public regarding the series of 
talks. There was no doubt that 
a large percentage of his listeners 
vigorously objected to his selling 
features, and a number of them 
sent us clippings of the newspaper 
advertisements as supplementary 
evidence to their protests. 


“As it happened, this broadcaster 
had some dealings with us and 
came to Washington. When we 
told him that his programs evi- 
dently were not meeting with favor, 
he seemed surprised. He said that 
he had made quite a few sales 
due to his broadcasting, and 
thought that the public was in- 
terested in his selling effort. He 
promptly changed his mind, how- 
ever, when we showed him the 
evidence we had accumulated, and 
before he left the office he declared 
that he would immediately change 
his policy and the nature of his 
programs. Since then we have 
had no complaints regarding the 
efforts of that particular broad- 
caster. 


BARGAINS ALWAYS MAKE SOME 
SALES 


“The argument that radio direct 


advertising is good and inoffen- 
sive to the public because it creates 
sales in some instances, is not a 
valid argument. If you broadcast 
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a strong bargain appeal, and if the 
bargain is obviously genuine and 
worth while, you will make sales. 
The advertiser, considering only 
the orders, may think that he is 
attracting customers and building 
up his business; but I do not think 
that he would remain under any 
such belief if he could look over 
the protests, objections and con- 
demnations regarding his effort 
which come to the Commission. 

“According to all the evidence 
I have seen, and there is a good 
deal of it, the business man who 
employs radio direct advertising as 
a selling force is working against 
himself. He is building up a lia- 
bility instead of an asset. He is 
paying for something he doesn’t 
get. While he may attract a few 
purchasers, I do not think that 
he makes friends of them, and I 
know from the many letters we 
have received that he makes nu- 
merous enemies. 

“The broadcaster is in the same 
position. Like all other human 


institutions, a broadcasting station 
entirely depends for its success on 
the favor and good-will of the 


public. Therefore, I am convinced 
that all broadcasters can learn a 
valuable lesson from the fact that 
practically all of the stations that 
have gone out of business since 
the Commission was organized are 
those which specialized in direct 
advertising and selling talks.” 

Rear-Admiral Bullard’s conclu- 
sions are convincingly supported by 
letters received from the public by 
the Commission. A fair sample of 
these letters show them to be ex- 
tremely vigorous. Phrases like 
“This is the braying jackass of 
all stations” and “This is the worst 
station in the world” are frequent, 
and they are almost invariably used 
to express the opinions of the writ- 
ers regarding efforts to sell by 
radio. 

It is the opinion of Rear-Ad- 
miral Bullard that if the facts re- 
garding the reaction of the public 
were adequately known, a single 
advertiser could not be found who 
could be induced to broadcast a 
selling talk, for the evidence at 
hand proves that broadcasting of 
the kind is business folly. That 
this truth is getting abroad is in- 
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dicated by the improvement in 
broadcast programs during the last 
few months. The Federal Radio 
Commission has noted a decided 
falling off in direct advertising 
and other objectionable forms of 
broadcasting. The programs are 
cleaner, and the broadcasters are 
employing better talent and fur- 
nishing more entertaining pro- 
grams. 

It is perhaps unfortunate, as 
Rear-Admiral Bullard also pointed 
out, that the great majority of the 
broadcasting stations in the coun- 
try are operated for profit. This 
condition portends that the future 
development of broadcasting will 
largely depend on its success as 
a commercial venture. This con- 
clusion emphasizes the necessity of 
an accurate knowledge of the kinds 
of broadcasting that are acceptable 
to the public. 

On the subject of programs 
Rear-Admiral Bullard offered some 
interesting information. Basing 
his opinion on the large number 
of letters the Commission has re- 
ceived, the testimony of witnesses 
before the Commission, and on 
discussions with some of: the most 
successful broadcasters in the coun- 
try, he said that all an advertiser 
can get from broadcasting is name 
publicity, which may be developed 
into good-will by the right kind of 
program features. 


SUBTERFUGE FAILS 


“Many an advertiser who was 
seeking good-will,” he declared, 
“has succeeded only in accumulat- 
ing ill-will, according to the ex- 
pressions of the public we have 
received, because he has attempted 
to force his advertising on the 
public. Subterfuge, veiled selling 
talks, and all of the tricks that 
have been used to disguise direct 
advertising, have failed to produce 
profitable results. This is not 
merely my own opinion, but that 
of a number of successful broad- 
casters, several of whom have been 
taught by unprofitable experienc« 

“The consensus of these met V's 
opinion is that the interests of t 
broadcasters are irrevocably tied 
up with those of the concerns that 
pay for the programs. Any pro- 
gram that injures one in the opin- 





“The Great Drawing 
Power of The World” 


DAVEGA 
United Sport Shops 


New York City 
May 27, 1927 
The World, 
Pulitzer Building, 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


We take pleasure in calling to your 
attention the splendid results which we 
obtained from our two trial advertise- 
ments in The World—namely our Auto 
Slip Cover ad which ran on Sunday, 
May, 15th, and our Golf Club ad which 
ran on Tuesday, May 17th. 


These results have proved to our 
Advertising Committee the great drawing 
power of The World, and we have de- 
cided to set aside an appropriation to 
cover future advertisements in The World 


on a larger scale. 
Yours very truly, 
DAVEGA, Inc. 
ABRAM DAVEGA (signed) 


NEW YORK 


Pulitzer Building Tribune Tower 
New York Chicago 
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ion of the public is decidedly 
against the interests of the other. 
Therefore, the programs, the pub- 
lic’s part in the proposition, is the 
most vital factor. 

“In regard to the form of pro- 
gram that is most acceptable to 
the public, I recall a conversation 
not long ago with the president 
of a large retail establishment 
which owns and operates a suc- 
cessful broadcasting station. This 
man’s experience is typical, and it 
is especially valuable because of 
his dual business. So far as I 
know, we never have received a 
complaint regarding his programs, 
and from what I have heard his 
station is probably the most popu- 
lar of a number in his section of 
the country. 

“This man assured me _ that 
during the three or four years he 
has operated his station he has not 
allowed a single word or phrase 
that might be construed as direct 
advertising to be broadcast. All 
of his program features are either 
purely entertaining or instructive. 
He employs excellent talent, and 
always has been extremely care- 
ful not to broadcast anything that 
would be offensive to anyone. The 
features of each program are an- 
nounced with only the name of 
the station, which is the name of 
the store, the call letters, and the 
name of the city in which the sta- 
tion is located. He has never in- 
vited anyone to come to his store, 
has never mentioned any kind of 
merchandise, and has never quoted 
a price on anything. 

“As to results, this operator said 
that he thought the good-will 
created by his programs was a fair 
return for all of the money he 
had spent on broadcasting. He 
explained that the limitation of 
commercial broadcasting to the 
creation of name publicity natu- 
rally curtailed its field. He said 
further that he was convinced, 
from his experience, that any at- 
tempt on his part to use broad- 
casting to sell anything would be 
suicidal, both to his broadcasting 
station and his business.” 


A. E. Bottonfield has been made 

eneral sales manager of the Norge 
orporation, Detroit, manufacturer of 
electrical refrigerators. 
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Correspondence Schools Hold 
Trade Practice Conference 


Methods of misrepresentation in ad- 
vertising, both by omission and com- 
mission, were condemned by the corre 
spondence schools at a trade practice 
conference held on April 30, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission announced this 
week. The conference, held at Pitts- 
burgh, was attended by representatives 
of institutions which conduct about 80 
er cent of the volume of correspon- 
ence school business. The U. S. Bu- 
reau of Efficiency and the Civil Service 
Commission were also represented. 
The methods condemned by the con- 
ference covered a very broad field and 
described in detail all of the unfair 
— and misrepresentations that 
ave been frequent in correspondence 
school advertising. The resolutions 
adopted by the conference include 
twenty-six paragraphs with numerous 
additional explanatory notes, and it is 
understood that they represent the 
ethical standards for selling and adver- 
tising throughout the correspondence 
school field. hen finally approved by 
the Commission, the methods condemned 
and the resolutions adopted by the con- 
ference will be used by the Commis- 
sion as a guide in prosecuting corre- 
spondence schools which do not conform 
in their merchandising practices. 


H. P. Kendall, Jr., Leaves 


Creo-Dipt Company 

H. P. Kendall, Jr., has retired from 
the presidency of the Creo-Dipt Com- 
pany, of North Tonawanda, N. Y., his 
stock moving been purchased by the 
company e former management will 
continue under H. E. Gosch as pres 
ident; J. D. Giles and H. P. Kend my 
Sr., as vice-presidents, and W. 
Faulkner, as secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Gosch was the founder of the 
business which was started in 1909 and 
has been chairman of the board. Mr. 
Giles has been in charge of the com- 

ny’s sales for twelve years. George 

onroe, Jr., will continue in charge of 
advertising. William H. Means has 
been chosen a member of the board of 
directors. 


Wilbur Eickelberg with “True 
Story Magazine” 


Wilbur LEickelberg has joined the 
Western advertising staff of True Story 
Magazine, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. He was formerly Western man- 
ager of the American Legion Monthly. 
Previous to that time he had been with 
Collier's, New York. 


W. A. James with 
“Harper’s Bazar” 


William A. James, business manager 
of the Yale Alumni Weekly, and 
Yale Review, New Haven, has re- 
signed to become director of the school 
and travel department of Harper's 
Bazar, New York. 
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. 
Half Past 1927 


Wwe another year at the half way point The Times- 
Picayune’s advertising dominance in the South’s first 
market is still unchallenged. 


An analysis of the advertising lineage reports of the four 
New Orleans newspapers for the first six months of 1927 
show The Times-Picayune leading in 32 out of a possible 37 
standard classifications of advertising. These are: 








J ewelry 


Amusements 
* Men’s Furnishings 


** Auction 


erous 
it is 

the 
dver- 
dence 
d by 
mned 
con- 
nmis- 


** Automobiles (pass. & trucks) 
Auto Tires Accessories 
Automobile (undisplayed) 
** Build: Material 
Candy & Gum 
° pene a (ogee) 
Department 


Stores 

* Druggists 

Financi 
* Foodstuffs 
* Furniture 

Homesteads 

** Hotels, Rest. & Resorts 

* Household Articles 


*The Times-Picayune carried 
afternoon papers. 
**The Times-Picayune carried 
papers combined. 


The second New Orleans newspaper 
Publications 
Special Editions 
Special Pages 


Miscellaneous 
Motion Pictures 
* Musical 


Non-intox. Beverages 
** Office Appliances 
ding py 

ail R., Ss. Ships & Travel 

ee Rout Est 

Schools e "Collages 
** Shoes, Men 
** Shoes, Women 

Tobacco 

* Toilet Goods 

* * Women’s Wear 


more lineage than combined 


more lineage than all other 


led in 3 standard classifications: 


The third New Orleans newspaper led in 1 standard classification: 
Proprietary Medicines 


The fourth New Orleans newspaper led in 1 standard classification: 
City Printing (published in that newspaper on a low-bid contract) 


Advertisers—local, national and classified—know by ex- 
perience the greater value of The Times-Picayune’s dominant 
coverage and The Times-Picayune’s unrivalled prestige in the 
New Orleans market. 


Che Cimes- Picayune 


In Ne 





Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 


Member Associated Press 
Daily 87,290 Sunday 125,721 
General Representatives: CONE, ROTHENBURG AND NOEE, INC. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
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The 


Concentrated Power 
of a Great Magazine 


e 
F THE HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE were to 


present as its chief selling argument its circula- 
tion—1,650,000—an alert responsive circulation 
soundly unified in the small town market (the home 
owner’s market) it would be making a strong and 
interesting case. But it does not stop with the fact 
of circulation, nor does it even lay undue emphasis 
thereon. ... 


2 


—If THE HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE were to 
stress, in its presentation to advertisers, its deeply- 
rooted position of importance in this market— 
which it symbolizes as the Main Street market—a 
place of prestige that is the natural result of a long 
established leadership, a consistent growth, and 
an undeviating adherence to a progressive policy, 
its presentation would be powerful on that count 
alone.... 


e 


—If THE HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE were to 
point to its great editorial influence—an influence 
won by a consistently, earnestly, thoughtfully de- 
veloped constructive social program, involving the 
economic, the cultural, the domestic sides of small 
town life—if it were to call to the attention of 
advertisers the implications of such a position of 
influence, and of the reader confidence that accom: 
panies it—no advertiser could miss the profound 
significance of the presentation. 
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In the publication field, these are arguments 
of invaluable strength. But effective as 
they may be, tt THE HOUSEHOLD 
MAGAZINE they Gre of but incidental 


importance. 


For the one gripping inescapable fact about THE 
HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE—a fact from which 
all these arguments derive—is this: 


In the great small town market—the Main Street 
market—THE HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE stands 
alone and predominant. Other publications may 
claim action there in small degree, as in a middle 
ground between farm and city. They claim it in- 
cidentally—they cannot be certain of it. THE 
HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE claims nothing else. 
This is its field. Here it stands uniquely alone. 
Here its force is profound and vital. And the 
splendid proof of its force here is found in the re- 
markable direct-action results its advertisers obtain. 
For the most discretionary advertisers in the coun- 
try, the powerful position of this publication has 
been repeatedly translated into the concrete evi- 
dence of direct results, the figures of which are the 
final and overwhelming argument. 


Tre HOUSEHOLD 


MAGAZINE 


“THE MAGAZINE OF MAIN STREET” 


CHICAGO: 608 South Dearborn Street 
NEW YORK: 420 Lexington Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO: 201 Sharon Building 


ARTHUR CAPPER D. M. NOYES 
Publisher Advertising Manager 
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Minnesota farmers put nearly a 
billion pounds of cream on the mar- 
ket last year and expect to <lo even 
better during 1927. The average 
price for butterfat was 47.52 cents. 


They are “swapping” their semi-monthly 
cream checks for the things you want to 
sell. They are buying still more merchan- 
dise with their other incomes from crops 
and livestock. Farm income in Minnesota 
runs over half a billion dollars annually. 


Reach this bulging farm wallet through 
the Northwest’s only weekly farm paper— 


The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
307 No. Michigan Ave., 250 Park Avenue, 


Chicago, Ill. New York 


A Northwestern Institution Since 1882 


Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 





























A Reply to: “The Wholesaler Is 
Our Best Friend” 


More Likely They Are Friegdly Enemies, According to Mr. Fly 


By J. M. Fly 


President, Fly & Hobson Company 


HAVE read with care and con- 

sideration the article published 
in the July 7 issue of PrinTERs’ 
INK, written by a Sales Executive 
under the title: “The Wholesaler 
Is Our Best Friend.” 

The author of this article men- 
tions that “his business (as a manu- 
facturer) is generally classified 
under the soap line.” I do not 
understand the term “soap line,” 
but if it means what I think it 
does, as a former wholesale grocer, 
I cannot agree that he is “the 
wholesaler’s best friend” under any 
but the most unusual circumstances. 

One of the largest manufacturers 
in the “soap line” is Procter & 
Gamble. Likewise they are lead- 
ers, and have been for years 
among the largest national adver- 
tisers. I am sure they do not 
regard the wholesale grocer as 
their “best friend,” and I mention 
their name specifically only because 
I believe their experience, success 
and standing warrants citing them 
as a conspicuous example. 

For years, the company sold ex- 
clusively through wholesale grocers 
on a fixed price and discount basis. 
The grocery jobber never had a 
better friend in the matter of pro- 
tection and co-operation. Procter 
& Gamble advertised. They created 
and enlarged consumer demand. 
They canvassed the retail trade 
regularly and systematically, so- 
liciting orders to be drop shipped 
through the jobber and also to be 
delivered direct. They put on deals 
at frequent intervals to stimulate 
interest. Their men worked with 
the salesmen of the wholesale 
grocer and they did many of the 
things mentioned in the “summary 
of the definite plans formulated to 
gain the wholesaler’s confidence 
and co-operation” as enumerated 
by the author of the article to 
which I refer. 

And then they quit the jobber 


cold and there must have been 
splendid reasons. 

The author in the aforesaid sum- 
mary, says: 

“1. We have one price.” 

There is nothing in having one 
price that is unusual, distinctive, 
or original. And does this mean 
one price to the jobber or the re- 
tailer, or the consumer? Evidently 
not to any of these if the product 
has been used, as mentioned, “as a 
leader.” 

“2. We have a firm stand on our 
credit situation.” 

Any manufacturer who doesn’t 
take a “firm stand” in such mat- 
ters as credit, will not have any 
“stand” left to take in the end. 

“3. We imprint our circulars with 
the jobber’s name and have him 
send them out in his monthly 
statements.” 

Most jobbers I’ve known send 
out statements weekly, daily and 
otherwise, and would not permit 
the use of advertising matter in 
this connection regardless of time. 
Aside from that, it is poor psy- 
chology to ask for business along 
with a reminder of obligations due 
and past due. 

“4. We send samples to the job- 
ber’s salesmen for their own per- 
sonal use.” 

The jobber’s salesmen are 
usually overwhelmed with samples 
which they can get without the 
least trouble from the house. 

“5. We do not give exclusive 
distribution.” 

This is an objection rather than 
an inducement. For what reason 
should the jobber’s salesmen give 
any particular attention to the 
product ? 

“6. We watch our drop shipments 
so that we can protect the jobber.” 

Protect him against what? 
Against another jobber? “Best 
friends” should not require pro- 
tection if a sales policy is fair 
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and there is no “exclusive dis- 
tribution.” 

“7. We do as much direct-mail 
work as we possibly can for the 
jobber.” 

Which is, from my experience, a 
waste of stamps. 

“8. We supply cost sheets.” 

Which is a waste of stationery, 
as it does not serve even as a 
gentle reminder. 

With all due respect to “A Sales 
Executive” and not doubting his 
results of 80 per cent distribution 
through jobbers and 20 per cent 
through chains, mentioned in his 
article, I can see nothing to his 
proposition except that “the whole- 
saler must be his best friend” 
for I can see no other reasons ad- 
vanced for such relations. 

It is not my purpose to pose as 
a critic. Until the last sixty days 
I was a wholesale grocer. Our 
business, established forty-odd 
years ago, was successful as at- 
tested by our annual balance sheets. 
We had a well-trained corps of 
experienced salesmen, a_ splendid 
organization and connections, ample 
capital and all the requirements 
needed to continue operations. By 
a fortunate circumstance we also 
controlled a chain of stores. We 
saw no future ahead for the 
wholesale grocer. We did see great 
possibilities for the chain. There 
is no point in continuing a business 
only for the sake of temporary 
profits. So our choice needs no 
further explanation. 

Naturally, then, when a manu- 
facturer observes that the whole- 
sale grocer is his “best friend” it 
excites my curiosity. I don’t “get” 
him, particularly when he is in the 
“soap line.” 

Of course, I have no means of 
knowing exactly why Procter & 
Gamble eliminated the wholesale 
grocer as a factor in the distribu- 
tion of their products. I do not 
know why Heinz goes direct to the 
retailer and does not consider the 
jobber at all. Neither am I aware 
of the facts leading up to the 
withdrawal of the National Biscuit 
Company, years ago, from the job- 
bing trade. But I have some very 
good ideas on the subiect of why 
all three are independent of the 
wholesale grocer. 


Frankly, what can the wholesale 
grocer do for manufacturers 
whose products are advertised and 
which flow through the channels 
of food distribution? In what way 
are his services worth while, ex- 
cepting in the few sections of the 
country where the wholesale 
grocer, for the time being, has 
either prevented or checked the 
expansion of the chains? 

Primarily, the wholesale grocer 
is a jobber. He has no direct 
concern as to consumer demand. 
He could not create it and is in 
no position to enlarge it. Along 
with the building of highways, 
more and better roads, the in- 
creased uses of motor cars, the 
speeding up of business in general 
the trend competition is taking, and 
the elimination of waste and lost 
motion, the wholesale grocer is 
fading out of the picture and can 
no longer be rightly termed an 
economic necessity. 


WHOLESALE GROCER NOT NEEDED 


On the other hand, the indepen- 
dent retailer who has been the 
wholesale grocer’s “best friend” 
and only customer, while by no 
means a rapidly diminishing factor 
in food distribution, has ceased, in 
a verv large measure, to require 
the wholesale grocer’s services as 
a source of supply. He is being 
supplied by the manufacturer di- 
rect, the desk-jobber, and the floor- 
stock broker. And without profit- 
able customers no business can 
function long. 

Each year witnesses an ever- 
increasing number of manufactur- 
ers going direct. Among the larger 
manufacturers and _ particularly 
those who advertise nationally, 
this, in many cases, is accomplished 
by the establishment of district 
warehouses and personal represent- 
atives who service both chains and 
independents upon both a cash and 
credit basis. The floor-stock broker 
with a limited number of manufac- 
turing accounts, functions through 
an office and sales force with either 
a private or public warehouse con- 
nection much after the fashion of 
the manufacturer large enough to 
be independent of such services. 

The mail or phone order desk 
jobber functions through “making” 
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The Only Sunday Newspaper 
in Jacksonville 


HE Florida Times- 

Union blankets Jack- 
sonville on Sunday, for it 
is the only Sunday news- 
paper published here. 

Its city circulation on 
Sunday, according to the 
latest ABC report, is 30, 
837—or one paper to about 
every 4.5 persons in Jack- 
sonville. 

In addition, it has a sub- 
urban circulation of 17,264 
and a country circulation 


of 14,724. The total Sun- 


day circulation is more 
than 63,000—the largest 
in Florida. 

The possibility of com- 
bining Sunday advertising 
with daily advertising in 
one dominant medium 
with complete coverage 
offers a great advantage 
which national and local 
advertisers have recognized. 
This is just one more reason 
why the first newspaper on 
Jacksonville and Florida 
advertising schedules is— 


The Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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bids through price lists issued 
weekly on basic commodities such 
as sugar, flour, rice, beans, etc., 
and through handling drop ship- 
ments on a basis of retaining cash 
discounts and giving away trade 
discounts, or the lion’s share, as 
an inducement. The desk jobber 
may prove short-lived by reason of 
the fact he cannot control his 
sales; he must depend on prices 
alone, and the scope of his services 
are limited by lack of capital as 
well as by a lack of a steady and 
dependable flow of trade in any one 
direction. He is handicapped by 
the difficulty of taking care of 
overhead. 

It has been my observation that 
while the wholesale grocer may, in 
all good faith, attempt to convince 
the manufacturer that he is the 
manufacturer’s’ “best friend,” he 
doesn’t get very far along with it. 
And by the same token, the manu- 
facturer who attempts to convince 
the wholesale grocer that he is 
the wholesaler’s “best friend,” will 
be obliged to iron out many kinks, 
not the least among them being 
the promise of larger discounts. 
The chain store will continue to 
expand, if present indications point 
to anything, with every prospect of 
increasing importance, while the 
jobber continues “to job” along 
the same old lines on the principle 
that “while there is life there is 
hope.” . R 

The wholesale grocer, if entitled 
to this designation, must carry 
many lines. As to why he should 
favor any one product or line over 
others, or for that matter do full 
justice to any, and from this angle 
prove the manufacturer’s “best 
friend,” can be answered only in 
terms of satisfactory profits to 
both. If the jobber can effectively 
distribute instead of job the mer- 
chandise flowing through him to 
the retail outlet, he needs no manu- 
facturer’s help along the lines men- 
tioned to gain co-operation and 
confidence. He needs only a cre- 
ated consumer demand and a 
sufficient “justification” to give the 
product his friendly interest and 
constant attention. His “friend- 
ship” then, will rest upon some- 
thing substantial rather than some- 


thing intangible. 
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Campaign Started to Raise 
Advertising Fund for Louisville 


A movement has been launched in 

Louisville, and a temporary organiza- 
tion formed, with plans for raising and 
spending $200,000 a year, over a period 
of three years, for the purpose of ad- 
vertising the city. Louisville has its 
industrial foundation of $1,000,000 or- 
ganized through public donations, to 
aid in advertising Louisville as an in- 
dustrial center and in bringing indus- 
tries there, but it is now desired to go 
further. The new organization will 
robably act jointly with the newly 
ormed Kentucky Chamber of Com- 
merce, which is completing its organi- 
zation in the effort to advertise Louis- 
ville and the State of Kentucky. 

T. B. Wilson, vice-president of the 
Louisville Gas & Electric Co., and gen- 
eral manager of that company, has been 
made acting chairman of the new body, 
which will be known as the plan and 
schedule committee until it is in work- 
ing order. The organization meetin 
was at the office of the Louisville Rea 
Estate Board, which is co-operating in 
the movement. Maurice Dunn, of that 


organization, is temporary secretary. 


Death of Frederick 
T. Steinway 


Frederick T. Steinway, 
Steinway & Sons, New 
facturer of Steinway pianos, died on 
July 17, at Northeast Harbor, Me. He 
was sixty-seven years old. He had been 
president for the last eight years, suc- 
ceeding his brother, Charles H. Steinway 
and was a grandson of the founder of 
the company. He was well known as 
a patron of music in this country and 
abroad. 


resident of 
ork, manu- 


Northwest Commercial 
Magazines Merge 


The Ninth District Banker, a semi- 
monthly business paper published at 
Minneapolis, has been consolidated with 
Commercial West, a ly magazine 
devoted to finance, commerce, etc., also 
of Minneapolis. The combined publica- 
a will appear as the Commercial 

est. 


Gerard Swope Re-elected by 
Electrical Manufacturers 


Gerard Swope, president of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Schenectady, 
- Y., was re-elected president of the 
National Electrical Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation at a recent meeting of the 
board of governors at Hot Springs, Va. 


S. E. Gibson Leaves Western 
Clock Company 


S. E. Gibson has resigned as assis- 
tant advertising manager of the West- 
ern Clock Company, La Salle, Ill., man- 
ufacturer of lox. He had been 
associated with this company fer the 
last fourteen years. 
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; Worth While :% 


‘*Nation’s Business“is most worth while of 
the azines we receive and I make it a point 
to read it if I do not read anything dse.” 
—H. A. HELLYER, Tenafly Lumber. and Supply 
Company, Tenafly, N. J. 











~ 


Bureaucracy Puts Out 
to Sea by Chester Leasure 





Business at the Mid-Year 
Turn by Industrial Leaders 





Reckless Reclamation... 
hy Representative WR Wood 


Afap of Nation's Business, Page 46 
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(National Merchandisers have just dis- 
covered a new factor in their calcula- 
‘ It embraces 86% ait the popula- 
tion of America. Naturally it —— 
@ power to make or break a Sales 
leaders of Tomorrow. . . “Tis is ‘ae 
American Wage Earner. In 12 years 
his income has risen over 240 per cent. 
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MERLE THORPE 
Editor, Nation’s Business 
(from “86% of America’) 


rosperity 


. :_. Now a book Peep $1 ae of he os 7: 
leading thinkers, 
his potentialities. hag boos book is ts veaaiated 
“86% of America,” and is being sent to 
business a upon request. An ex- 
cerpt from Mr. Thorpe’s contribution t 
rake) of America” is reproduced at the 
right. 








1927 


s 7Re2eae 
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‘The prosperity of the United 
States, so far as that prosperity is 
new, is rooted in the improved un- 
derstanding between capital and 
labor. 


“Its benefits to labor are fairly” 


obvious—higher wages are extend- 
ing his producing power into an ex- 
ponding realm of new comforts and 
conveniences, and his participation 
in profit-sharing enterprises is the 
fruit of his cooperation toward 
prosperous production. 

“Certainly merchants should have 
no difficulty in interpreting the sig- 
nificance of national prosperity, for 
the magnitude of the domestic mar- 
ket is largely ruled by the total 
amount of wages paid—wages that 
enable the worker to buy up to the 
full value of his work.” 


An Entirely New Market 


For the first time in history, 
American Wage Earners are re- 
ceiving the wages they earn— 
“wages that enable them to buy up 
to the full value of their work,” as 
Mr. Thorpe expresses it. 

Once, merely the heart of Amer- 
ica’s producing power, the Wage 
Earners are today the heart of 
America’s consuming power. As 
prosperous as the once proud mid- 
dle classes—more than six times as 
numerous, the Wage Earning mar- 
ket is the key to supremacy in To- 
morrow’s competition. 

But they cannot be sold through 
the more sophisticated magazines 
edited avowedly for the so-called 
“middle classes” (where they pile 
up, two, three and four to a home.) 
They do not read them. The Wage 
Earners read ONLY ONE great 
national magazine—True Story. To 
sell them, magazine advertisers 
MUST use True Story. 

Authoritative information about 
the sales possibil- 
ities in this new 
market may be 
had from the new 
book, ‘86% of 
America.” Write 
for it without 
obligation. True 
Story, 1920 Broad- 
way, New York 
City. 
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] HE Kalamazoo Stove Com- 
pany writes: “We are sell- 
ing a —— Pound T ay 
$85 and have found True Story 
readers very responsive.” (These 
people are seeing Kalamazoo 
magazine advertising for the first 
time in their lives!) Some other 
advertisers who are insuring 
national leadership by selling the 
Wage Earning market (86% of 
America), through the ONLY 
great national magazine that taps 
it: Postum Co., Inc., The Fleisch- 

mann Co., Eastman Kodak Co., 
Lever Bros. Co. (Lux Flakes and 
Toilet Form), Cellucotton Prod- 
ucts Co., Watkins Co. 
(Mulsified Cocoanut Oil and 
Glostora), Lambert Pharmacal 
Co. ya a oy Listerine 
Tooth Paste), ohnson & 
Son (Floor Was) Aladdin Co. 
(Ready Cut Houses), Mennen 
Co., Northam Warren’ Co. 
(Creme Elcaya and Cutex), 
Spool Cotton Co., L. C. Smith & 
Corona T panes Inc., Chese- 
brough Co. (Vaseline), 
Zonite Pre lucts Co., 


Goodrich Rubber Co. (Zippers). 


86% of America 

















Isolate, for a moment, the Wage 
Earning masses as marketing possi- 
bilities. These families will be found 
to comprise 86% of America! 

With bricklayers making $14 a 
day, and other trades in proportion, 
it is easy to understand why their 
wives can afford to spend 41 billions 
of dollars a year for foodstuffs, 
nearly 6 billions of dollars a year for 
housefurnishings, and proportionate 
amounts for other staples and mod- 
erately-priced luxuries. 

It is but natural that more people 
now pay more money for True Story 
at the newsstands than for any other 
magazine in the world. . . True 
Story’s democracy of editorial ‘appeal 
has made it the cnly great national 
magazine tapping “86% of America.” 
Magazine advertisers MUST use True 
Story to sell this new market! 


rue Sto pay 


They Re 
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IME was, when 
the newspaper 
that carried the 


bulk of financial adver- 
tising had thereputation 
of reaching only the 
select few who had a 
stranglehold on the 
money-bags of the 
community. 


q 

DAY the masses 
rather than the 
classes buy securities 
and read financial ad- 
vertising. Reliable 
estimates put the present 
number of bond and 
stock holders in Am- 
erica at nineteen million. 
That is one sixth of the 

total population. 


q 
[IN Detroit, The Free 
Press carries more 
financial advertising 
than both other news- 
papers combined. Dur- 


The Dx 


VERREE & 


National 


New York Chicago 


ing the last five years— 
1922 to 1926 inclusive 
—this newspaper has 
printed 5,846,442 lines 
of financial advertising. 


q 


PPOORDENS to the 

Literary Digest 
“there has come into 
being a great investing 
public, including people 
of all kinds of occupa- 
tions and all sizes of 
incomes.” 


q 

HAT The Free 

Press reaches these 
“people of all kinds of 
occupations and all sizes 
of incomes” is evidenced 
by its sharply defined 
leadership in financial 
advertising volume. 
These people also buy 
other things besides 
stocks and bonds. 


CONKLIN, INC. 


' Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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Photo-Engravers Study Standard- 
ization of Color Process Ink 


Aanual Convention Listens to Repfesentatives of Agencies, Advertisers 
and Publishers—Association Votes to Advertise on Larger Scale 


W a Bureau 
Printers’ INK 


of 

1 er sane seagee: rag vote for the 

adoption of a resolution call- 
ing for the raising of a fund of 
$1,000,000, to be invested in ad- 
vertising over the next five years, 
was a principal feature of the 
thirty-first annual convention of the 
American Photo-Engravers Asso- 
ciation, held at the Mayflower 
Hotel last week. Besides this, the 
meeting discussed the standardiza- 
tion of color process inks, and 
listened to a number of important 
addresses on such subjects as in- 
dustrial relations and the growing 
importance of photo-engraving as 
a factor in all advertising. 

During an early session, Dr. 
George K. Burgess, director of the 
Bureau of Standards, told the as- 
sociation how the Government 
scientists of his organization have 
determined technical essentials to 
make electro-plating with chromi- 
um successful, effected 100 per 
cent increase in the speed of aerial 
photography, and substantially in- 
creased the strength and life of the 
bond paper used for currency. 

Dr. Burgess gave an explana- 
tion of the bureau’s service, which 
will be of interest to many other 
industries, as follows: 

“These examples of successful 
research are typical of what is be- 
ing done in all parts of the bureau, 
and suggest great possibilities for 
experimental research on the 
fundamentals of photo-engraving. 
Fortunately, Congress gave us the 

privilege of opening up our re- 
search facilities to you and en- 
abling us to join forces with you 
through the research associate 
plan. Under this plan, the bureau 
provides research facilities for 
many national technical groups like 
ycur own. Some thirty groups are 
now represented, and I comm 
to your earnest consideration and 
ac:ion this most effective and suc- 
cessful plan concerning those basic 


problems which affect you all, the 
solution of which will advance 
your entire industry. The unsur- 
passed facilities for research at 
the Bureau of Standards may thus 
permit you to use established 
equipment and headquarters for 
intensive experimentation on the 
problems in technical physics and 
chemistry which are peculiar to 
your field.” 

The discussion on the subject of 
standardization of color process 
inks was led by Arthur H. Ogle, 
secretary-treasurer of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers, who 
unqualifiedly endorsed the proposed 
program of standardization. He 
counseled the photo-engravers to 
get behind the proposition whether 
they thought it right or not, ex- 
plaining that if the program was 
not right and did not result in 
benefits to all concerned, its weak- 
ness would soon be demonstrated. 

Representing the National Pub- 
lishers Association, W. Kirby 
Holmes said that it would be im- 
possible to improve color adver- 
tising by standardizing inks, un- 
less all’ of the technical processes, 
paper and materials were also 
standardized. Mr. Holmes held 
that an attempt to standardize only 
the inks used in color advertising 
would result in a condition that 
would place the advertiser at a 
disadvantage. He said that its 
tendency would be to stifle high- 
class color printing because it 
would tend to eliminate much of 
the individuality of advertising il- 
lustrations. 

Joseph M. Farrell, representing 
the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, took the stand 
that the standardization of color 
inks is the only way out of a num- 
ber of adverse conditions which 
mitigate against the interests of 
the advertiser, the agency, the 
publisher and the engraver. At 
some length the speaker described 
the experience of the agency in 
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trying to get proper reproduction 
of color illustrations. He said 
that sometimes for days it is 
necessary to work with the en- 
graver until a reproduction accept- 
able to the advertiser is secured. 
After all the effort, which usually 
leads to a compromise, the pub- 
lisher uses his own inks on the 
plates, and the reproduction varies 
with every publication. 

“In the end,” Mr. Farrell con- 
tinued, “not one of us gets very 
far in trying to secure accurate 
reproduction. Perhaps some of 
the plates print well, others print 
poorly, and there is no uniformity 
of the printings which are all far 
from the original copy. The ad- 
vertising is good in one publication 
and poor in several others, and we 
must remember that the basic 
thought behind an advertising cam- 
paign can be spoiled by variations 
of color. 

“If all engravers would use the 
standard colors, all concerned 
would be benefited. The advan- 
tages are obvious. The plan is 
not a cure-all; but it is a big step 
forward. For the present, the 
colors suggested as a standard are 
practicable. The Blackman Com- 
pany, with which I am connected, 
has improved some of its adver- 
tising by specifying standard 
colors. However, we are con- 
tinually explaining why there is 
such a difference in color repro- 
duction in the different magazines. 
But the program for standardiz- 
ing ‘color inks is not a struggle; in 
my opinion it is merely a problem 
which can be readily solved by a 
general understanding.” 

His association, Mr. Farrell fur- 
ther said, had sent letters of in- 
quiry on the subject to 165 pub- 
lishers of general magazines. 
Replies were received from 155— 
all of whom were in favor of 
standardization. In addition, more 
than 150 publishers out of 200 in 
the trade-paper field expressed 
opinions in favor of the standard- 
ization plan, and up to date only 
one publisher has refused to en- 
dorse the proposition. 

Representing the American 
Photo - Engravers Association, 
Charles W. Beck, Jr., said that 
the demand for uniformity of 
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color reproduction is due to the 
large increase in color advertising 
which demands a duplication cf 
copy. He described the undertak- 
ing as tremendous, and one whic’ 
could not be accomplished mere! 
by standardizing color. The speaker 
pointed out that the paper, speed 
of presses and quality of electro- 
types are all important factors 
which affect reproduction. How- 
ever, Mr. Beck declared thet 
standardizing color will materially 
help toward uniformity of repro- 
duction, and suggested that com- 
mittees be appointed to work on 
the problem. He thought that en- 
gravers will not be able to show 
the best results with standardized 
colors, and suggested that an ar- 
rangement be made whereby two 
shades of yellow and of blue 
could be adopted as standard. 

In addressing the convention on 
“The Commercial Value of Color 
in Advertising,” Charles C. Par- 
vin, of The Curtis Publishing 
Company, said that the marvelous 
development in color advertising 
during recent years is largely due 
to the excellence of the work pro- 
duced by photo-engravers. He also 
said that the photo- ~engravings 
used constitute the most important 
factor in the development of color 
advertising, for the reason that 
while a great many advertisers 
experiment with color, it is only 
those who are completely satisfied 
with color reproduction who con- 
tinue. To show the growth of 
color advertising, Mr. Parvin said 
that, last year, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal carried approximately 
$8,500,000 in color advertising. In 
illustrating the development of 
color in The Saturday Evening 
Post, he recalled a conference of 
advertising executives of the pub- 
lication some years ago, =e 
which they seriously considered ; 
proposition to accept a single ler r 
page. Last year, he said, the Post 
carried in the neighborhood of 

24,000,000 in color, a volume that 
was bought by 262 different ad- 
vertisers. 

A fact that was emphasized by 
Mr. Parvin dealt with the very 
critical attitude which all adver 
tisers assume in respect to the way 
their products are reproduced 
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EXCEPTIONS 





Eastern Representative: WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & 
CRESMER CO., 285 Madison Ave.. NEW YORK— 
360 North Michigan Blvd., CHICAGO 
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color. Although the average 
reader is not conscious of slight 
color variations, the advertiser is 
a great stickler, and Mr. Parlin 
expressed the conviction that any- 
thing the engravers could do to 
advance uniformity would be of 
the utmost importance in promot- 
ing the growth of color adver- 
tising. 

S. E. Conybeare, president of 
the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, delivered an address on 
“Interpreting the Advertiser’s Mes- 
sage.” “The old day of the family 
spending the evening by the fire- 
side has passed,” he declared. “If 
you're going to tell a story, you've 
got to tell it quickly. The adver- 
tiser is competing with the radio, 
the motion pictures, and many 
other diversions. Illustrations are 
necessary, and color is king in 
merchandising. From her clothing 
to her bathroom, the average 
American woman lives in a riot of 
color. And today more than ever 
before, the advertising manufac- 
turer looks to the photo-engraver 
to aid him in presenting his adver- 
tising message.” 

Later, Mr. Conybeare defined 
the successful advertiser as one 
who uses advertising for the bene- 
fit of both himself and the pyblic. 
He traced the development of the 
automobile industry to illustrate 
how advertising may be economi- 
cally applied to merchandising, 
and frankly told the association 
that one of the greatest problems 
confronting all manufacturers is 
how to cut distribution costs. He 
suggested that the engravers seri- 
ously consider this problem, point- 
ing out that their study and 
interpretation of the advertiser’s 
message should lead to the con- 
tributions of economy. 

In 1926, Mr. Conybeare said, the 
Armstrong Cork Company, with 
which he is associated, spent 
$64,000 for photo-engravings, and 
approximately $500,000 for color 
advertising. “Therefore, we are 
vitally interested in any and every 
step you may take to improve 
color reproduction and to lower 
the cost of your products.” 

Then the speaker discussed the 
policy of his company in buying 
both engravings and printing. 
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Frequently, he said, it is his prac- 
tice to call in his engraver before 
the artwork for an advertisement 
is begun. The next step is to vet 
the engraver and printer together 
on all catalogs and direct mater:al. 
This gives an idea of the intense 
co-operation in planning all ma- 
terial, which results in_ better 
printing at less cost. Sometimes a 
slight change in a drawing sug- 
gested by the engraver not only 
saves expense, but gets very much 
better results. 

“Sometimes,” the speaker said, 
“we find it advisable to get the 
designer, the engraver and the 
printer together to discuss the de- 
sired reproduction. We umpire 
the scrap, and over a period of 
years this practice has materially 
improved the making of our plates. 
We have practically eliminated 
buck-passing among our printers 
and engravers. They do ‘the job 
jointly and co-operatively. In most 
instances, we allow the printer to 
buy the plates; we cut out one 
buck there, and we have proved 
that the slight additional cost 
much more than pays for the bet- 
ter service and production.” 

Harry A. Batten, production 
manager of N.. W. Ayer & Son, 
was on the program for an ad- 
dress on “How the  Photo- 
Engravers Can Co-operate with 
the Advertisers”; but he was un- 
able to attend, and his address was 
read by V. Winfield Challenger, 
superintendent of the printing de- 
partment of the same agency. To 
illustrate his subject, Mr. Batten’s 
address outlined with a series of 
charts the process by which every 
campaign of advertising is handled 
by his company. This included 
the history of both the advertiser 
and his product, the personality 
and standing of officials, and a 
long list of factors related to 
every step of merchandising, all 
of which it was shown are inti- 
mately related to the means em- 
ployed by the agency to produce 
results. The importance of the 
advertising copy was emphasized, 
because of the increase in both 
merchandising and advertising 
competition. “The advertising 
must be newsy,” this speaker said, 
“and it must be more interesting 
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of 750,000 people for advertised goods. If 

your goods are a value “to write home 
about”, these hands will write home about it. 
Your advertisement reaches people with home 
ties in every state in the Union, through The 
Washington Star . . . . . : 

Among the 250,000 rural and suburban res- 

idents in Maryland and Virginia who add 

their shopping presence to Washington's half 

million, The STAR circulation exceeds that of 

all other Washington papers COMBINED! 


I HESE are the hands that pass out the money 


To map results in advance from 

FREE your campaign, no territory 

elsewhere has more detailed, 

precise, complete and valuable 

& ALES guiding statistics, reports and 

: records available to you. What 

D AT A you want you will get ‘quickly 
at no cost—address 


TRADE FACTS DEPT. of 


Che Evening Star 
With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
110 E. 42nd Street Tower Building 
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‘ 


Along with a lot of other good things of 
yesterday, the old movie “‘palace”’ is fast be- 
coming a mere memory— passed on to make 
way for something better. 

The daar decade has deluged the market with 
hundreds of new luxuries. At the same time 
it has deluged the country with a prosperity 





that has put those luxuries within the reach 
of hundreds of thousands of folks who never 
dreamt of such things a few years ago. 

The luxuries then were for a favored few. 
Today they are for a favored million and a half. 
There may be more, but we know ofa million 
and a half families, a. educated in 


the ways of pleasant living, with their homes 
in the better sections of 2787 towns and cities 
and wealthy suburbs where over 80% of the 
Nation’s business is concentrated. 

These folks make up the great expanded class 
market of America. 

They buy the smartest clothes, the most im- 
proved household equipment, and the highest 
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nejof 
».* 4. 
Movie Palace ? 
id 
ngs of Bpriced foods. Their children go to expensive 
ast be- Morivate schools. They travel more than any 
»make similar group of people in the world. In 
fact, they have become accustomed to de- 
mand the best of everything that this age in 
which we are living has to offer. And they 
no longer count such things luxuries. They 
rate them common, everyday necessities. 
As it is with everything else, so it is with 
. what they read. 
1 few. Brom the grab bag of newsstand publications, 
a half. Gocarly a million of these people month after 
tillion Jmonth select their favorite magazine and pay 
ted in §35c for it. Over a half million more have 
homes § Cosmopolitan sent to them through the mails. 
| cities Cosmopolitan is their favorite magazine be- 
of the cause it caters to their more sophisticated 
tastes for the best and smartest in contem- 
d class porary literature. 
And it is just because Cosmopolitan is the 
st im- §choice of this great expanded class market 
ighest §that it is the logical medium for talking to 
them about any quality brand of goods. 


& 
Let ne of our representatives tell you more fully 
of Cosmopolitan’s interesting story. 
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326 W. Madison St. 


Detroit, Michigan 


Chicago, Illinois 119 W. 40th St. 


Gen’l Motors Bldg. New York City 625 Market Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 







-——= Advertising Offices 


5 Winthrop Square 
Boston, Mass. 
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June Business Increases 
‘38.000.000 in Birmingham 


Largest June Investment 
Figures In Past Five 
Years Revealed 


Increases in corporate investments in Birmingham during 
June were $38,000,500, according to figures announced by 
O. L. Bunn, secretary of the Birmingham Chamber of Com- 
merce. Of this sum, $35,495,500 represented the total capital 
stock of 37 new corporations and $2,505,000 increases in the 
capital stock of older institutions. : 

These figures were greater than any others for June during 
the past five years; the nearest approach to them was in June, 
1928, when the total was $24,360,000. June of last year 
showed a total of only $1,045,500. 

Capital stock of new corporations organized during June 
of the past five years was as follows: 1927, $35,495,500; 1926, 
$447,500; 1925, $205,700; 1924, $237,000, and 1923, $1,220,000. 

Increases in capital stock of established corporations was 
as follows: 1927, $2,505,000; 1926 $598,000; 1925, $208,000; 
1924, $265,000, and 1923, $23,140,000. 

Bank clearings were nearly $4,000,000 greater than in June, 
1926. Figures for this year were $102,101,879, while those 
for last year were $98,342,504. 

Building operations started during the month represented 
$1,682,085 on 515 building permits. June, 1926, saw $1,927,179 
in new building begun. 


City Building Permits Exceed Million 


Building permits were issued in Birmingham for more than 
a million and a half dollars during the month of June, the 
exact total being $1,682,085.00. 

Permits issued totaled 515, and they provided for the con- 
struction of 575 buildings. The largest total expenditures will 
be in the construction of residences which figures $676,062; 
and the next total is for brick and hollow tile, totaling 
$446,993. 

Even signs were well represented, permits for their erection 
totaling $6,781. Churches will cost $175,500, and filling stations 
will cost $15,625. 


Include This Rich, Responsive Market In 
Your Advertising Program 


Che Birmingham News 


The South's Greatest Newspaper 
MORNING EVENING SUNBAY 
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than the general run of editorial 
matter in the publications, if it is 
successfully to impress the read- 
ers. The competition ‘for the 
readers’ attention shows the need 
for better engravings, not only ia 
color but also in black and white. 
We require uniformity of repro- 
duction and true tones. In the 
production of advertising, the en- 
graver is just as important as the 
artist.” 

The report of Louis Flader, 
commissioner of the association, 
dealt with the publishing of 
“Achievement in Photo-Engraving 
and Letter Press Printing, 1927.” 
He said that an edition of 7,000 
copies would be necessary to sup- 
ply the demand. The edition is to 
be published about December 1. It 
answers all of the questions con- 
cerning what the photo-engraving 
industry has to advertise. 

The report of V. C. Houser, 
chairman of the publicity commit- 
tee, on the committee’s report on 
a comprehensive advertising cam- 
paign, first outlined the history of 
the advertising of the association, 
and then set forth a definite plan 
for the future. The first co- 
operative plan, he said, was under- 
taken in 1924, and since that time 
approximately $75,000 has been 
spent on the program. He called 
attention to the great necessity of 
educating the public, and assured 
the association that the plan the 
committee endorsed is the result 
of a careful study .of the co- 
\perative advertising methods of 
practically all the trade associa- 
tions that had advertised success- 
fully during the last few years. 
The plan had been presented to the 
executive committee, he explained, 
to become effective in December 
next, and calls for administration 
by a counsel of three. The appro- 
priation is $200,000 a year over a 
period of five years. 

Two representatives of the 
Gardner Advertising Agency, Ed- 
ward D. Nix and F. M. Orchard, 
then placed before the convention 
a multitude of facts pertinent to 
the selling problems before the 
industry. Mr. Nix gave a statis- 
tical report of the progress of 
photo-engraving, and pointed out 
all of the competitive’ and other 
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conditions of the industry which 
showed a necessity for advertising. 
“Your problems are not concerned 
with competition among  your- 
selves,” he declared, “but with the 
competition furnished by other in- 
dustries.” Mr. Orchard explained 
that the purpose of the proposed 
advertising program is to place the 
photo-engraving industry in its 
proper position in relation to ad- 
vertising and merchandising. 

Mr. Houser made a motion that 

the plan submitted, requiring the 
expenditure of $200, for five 
years, be accepted by the associa- 
tion. Edward Epstean, president 
of the Walker Engraving Com- 
pany, seconded and endorsed the 
motion. He said that his com- 
pany is spending $20,000 a year 
for advertising, and that the ex- 
cellent results produced for his 
firm have proved to him beyond 
every doubt that the industry 
can advertise co-operatively with 
marked success. 
“Mr. Flader then spoke briefly in 
favor of the resolution. He said 
that at a cost of less than $100,000, 
pledged by a comparative few of 
the members of the association, the 
advertising of the last four or five 
years had materially advanced the 
industry. “It is due to this small 
amount of advertising,” he added, 
“that the photo-engraver is in a 
position far above the common 
opinion of a few years ago. Then 
he was merely a cut-maker or an 
electrotyper. Now, as several of 
our speakers have told you, he is 
one of the important factors of the 
nation’s advertising.” 

The motion was then put to a 
vote, and it carried unanimously 
and enthusiastically. 

V. W. Hurst, of Rochester, was 
elected president of the Associa- 
tion for the ensuing year. M. C. 
Gosiger, Cincinnati, was elected 
first vice-president; and Elmer 
Held, second vice-president. Oscar 
F. Kwett, of Canton, Ohio, was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

Charles A. Stinson, of Phila- 
delphia, retiring president, together 
with the officers and the following 
constitute the membership of the 
executive committee: E. ‘ 
Houser, Adolph Schuetz, Otto 
Rumpel and Carl F. Freilinger. 


Theory— 


“That Golden Maze” 


The Copy Chief Satisfactorily (to Himself) Defines the Purpose of an 
Advertisement in Three Thumps 


By S. K. Wilson 


Copy Chief, The Erickson Company 


HE purpose of an advertise- 

ment is to make you product- 
conscious at the moment of read- 
ing and send you out to buy that 
product the next moment.” 

Bang, went the copy chief’s fist 
on the table about which lounged 
a group of more or less attentive 
miscellaneous advertising men. He 
glared round the circle with the 
disturbed eye: of the man who 
hopes he hasn’t said more than 
he can support. 

“That ought to settle the ques- 
tion,” murmured the man at his 
left, releasing a smile of the sweet- 
est tolerance. 

“Who would dare go to the mat 
with so inspired an oracle?” chimed 
in another. 

“Certainly,” chuckled a third, “no 
one of us merely practical birds.” 

The chief smote the table again. 
He knew the value of thumps to 
bolster up dogma. 

“Now listen, you fellows, 
serious——” 

“Sorry to hear that,” drawled 
a man who had not yet spoken, 
“for then you’re ripe for the alien- 
ists. Listen to me. If your state- 
ment were true the advertising 
agency would have to shut up 
shop.” 

“Wait a minute, now,” countered 
the copy pundit, whose mind had 
been racing ahead anticipatively, 
“I know all you’re going to say. 
You’re going to assert that no 
advertisement does or can do any 
such thing. That advertisers aren’t 
entitled to expect any such miracle 
to happen. That the advertising 
agent who preached such doctrine 
would be riding for a fall—and 
a blizzardy winter on top of it. 
That advertising is oversold any- 
how——” 

“Quite so,” cut in the malcontent, 
“and largely because of such 
sweeping claims as the one you 
just made.” 

“But,” said the copy man, who 


I’m 


now believed he saw light ahead 
and could save his thesis by a 
little astute trimming, “I’m abso- 
lutely with you on all the counts 
I’ve stated for you so generously. 
And if I had said, ‘The function 
of an advertisement is to send 
you out instanter to buy,’ you'd 
have a right to crown me. What 
I did say was, the purpose. And 
there’s all the difference in the 
world.” 

“Hair-splitting,” sniffed the 
other. “Keep it ‘purpose,’ if you 
like; and I'll retort with, ‘The 
purpose of advertising is to create 
a state of mind that will ulti 
mately’—” 

“Ah, but now you're ‘misquoting 
me,” impatiently broke in the copy 
manipulator. “I didn’t say ‘the 
purpose of advertising’ but ‘the 
purpose of an advertisement.’ What 
you have in mind is a campaign, 
what I’m talking about is a single 
advertisement, an individual adver- 
tisement, and as to that single 
advertisement, not the advertise- 
ment as we know it and find it, 
but the ideal advertisement. The- 
oretically, the purpose of the ad- 
vertisement is to do just what | 
may have appeared to say adver- 
tising actually did perform and was 
performing—and you can’t see that 
there’s a bad gap between those 
two interpretations.” 

“Well, why not say ‘ideal,’ 
then?” barked the objector. “I 
congratulate you on the formula. 
My outfit can’t write that kind.” 

“Imagine,” went on the copy 
man, ignoring this swipe, “imagine 
an advertiser with money enough 
for only one advertisement. If he 
could put into that advertisement 
sufficient pull, lure or black magic 
to make every reader rush out 
and buy he would have achieved 
what I call the ‘ideal,’ and you 
perhaps the ‘impossible,’ advertise- 
ment; but, whatever either of us 
calls it, that’s the kind of adver- 
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Could Anything Be 
More Sensible? 


Ofttimes poset have a sort of an ingrained notion that be- 
cause a thing is limited in quantity it must be superior in 
quality. They don’t have any particular reason for believ- 
ing this—it’s just a ‘‘feeling.’’ 


Sometimes advertisers, usually inexperienced ones, it is 
true, have the thought that in a certain field a medium of 
smaller circulation, for some unknown reason, must have a 
superior type of readers. Naturally the smaller media do 
their best to foster this idea by shouting ‘‘Quality,” although 
they are always striving for ‘“‘Quantity.”’ 


But isn’t it a fact that if MORE people read a certain Daily 
Newspaper in a city, than any other, it simply means that 
MORE people of all classes believe it is the BE TTER 
paper? 


—And if MORE ADVERTISERS use MORE SPACE in this 
certain paper than in any other, doesn’t it mean that they 
have received a GREATER RETURN on their advertising 
investment in-this paper than in any other? 


Of Course It Does! 


And in Los Angeles, the daily 
newspaper having the MOST 
READERS end carrying the 
MOST ADVERTISING is the 


LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


Represented in 
Chicago New York San Francisco 


by y by 
JOHN H. LEDERER, HERBERT W. MOLONEY, A. a NORRIS HILL, 
910 Hearst Bidg. 604 Times Bldg. 610 Hearst Bidg. 
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tisement at which that particular 
man would and must aim. And 
the nearer that ideal is approached 
(granting that human fallibility 
deniés its achievement) the more 
wisely his money will have been 
spent.” 

For the first time, the copy man 
waited in vain for a rebutting an- 
swer. So novel and intoxicating 
was this experience that he pres- 
ently continued with all the stops 
out : 

“Don’t you fellows agree that 
there’s oodles of hokum spread 
over this whole question of what 
an advertisement is? Our _ high- 
hat avoidance of the idea of over- 
the-counter immediacy in connec- 
with an advertisement partakes of, 
if it doesn’t reek with, attitude. 
Let’s dress the whole matter up, 
if we like, with some such parade 
costume as, ‘An advertisement aims 
to create a state of mind that will 
gradually, etc., etc.’; but let’s not 
ignore the fact that this definition 
is a pretty lame makeshift. It’s 
the definition that the failure to 
achieve the ‘ideal’ has brought us 
down to. What we should do if 
we could is—well, let’s see, how 
did that statement of mine go?— 

“*The purpose of an advertise- 
ment is to make you product-con- 
scious at the moment of reading 
and send you out to buy that prod- 
uct the next moment.’ 

“If you slap ‘theoretically’ in 
front of that axiom you square it 
with the well-known mournful 
facts—but you deliberately vitiate 
that ‘counsel of perfection’ which 
no advertising man ought to think 
is bunk. E. D.” 

“All very pretty,” said the argu- 
mentative one, as the group arose 
to disperse, “but who’s going to 
turn out that kind of advertise- 
ment? You, maybe?—as I hinted 
before.” 


There was laughter. 


impolite 
The copy chief banged the table, 


for the third time. But before he 
could get wound up again his audi- 
ence had melted away. 

“Anyhow,” he mused, "I had the 
last thump.” 


F. W. Atkinson has joined the adver- 
tising staff of the Montreal office of 
Hugh C. MacLean, Limited. 
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“Outdoor Life” and “Outdoor 
Recreation” Consolidated 


Outdoor Life, Denver, and Outdoor 
Recreation, Mount Morris, Ill, have 
been consolidated. Beginning with the 
September issue, these magazines wil! 
be published at Denver under the name 
Outdoor Life and Outdoor Recreation 

J. A. McGuire is president and trea- 
surer of the conestination. Stanley B 
Rogers is vice-president and Western 
manager, with headquarters at Chicago; 
B. Ray Keefer, vice-president and East 
ern manager, with headquarters at New 
York, and A. E. Cameron, advertising 
manager. 


Indianapolis Banks Conduct 
Co-operative Campaign 
Thirty Indianapolis banks have 
joined in a two-month co-operative ad 
vertising campaign to inform their de- 
positors that small balances are a source 
of expense, rather than a profit, to the 
banks, and to urge their -patrons to 
carry sufficient balances. ewspapers 
and direct mail will be used. Devlin, 
Merrill, Price & Bennett, Chicago, ad 
vertising agency, is directing the cam 

paign. 


“Butterick Quarterly” 
Staff Changes 


Miss A. M. Quinn, formerly with the 
New England office of the Butterick 
Quarterly, is now with the Chicago 
office, covering Western territory. 

Jones ersereau has joined the 
staff of the Butterick Quarterly and will 
cover New England territory. 


P. R. Crandall Joins 
Burkett Company 


_Paul R. Crandall has been appointed 
vice-president, in charge of sales, of 
The Burkett Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., advertising. He was formerly with 
K. C. Shelburne, Inc., Oklahoma City, 
and for several years had been with 
Hardware Age, New York. 


India Tire & Rubber Sales 


Increase 


The India Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, reports sales for the four 
months ended April 30, 1927, of 
$2,227,352, against $1,340,135 in the 
corresponding period of 1926. Net profit 
amounted to $141,240, after charges 
and taxes. 


H. B. Thompson with Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald 


Howard B. Thompson has joined the 
roduction staff of Henri, Hurst & 
cDonald, Chicago advertising agency. 
He was formerly with The Powers- 
House Semeenz, Cleveland, and The 
Jay H. Maish Company, Marion, Ohio. 
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Viewpoint 


Number Fifteen Issued from No. 8 West 40th Street, New Y ork 








When Northcliffe Curbed His 
Well-Known Impetuosity 


T: recent experience of-a company that went off 


at half-cock in its advertising reminds us of Lord 
Northcliffe’s sagacity at the time he started the 
London Daily Mail. 

Having invested something like two and one-half 
millions of dollars in laying the foundation for his new 
newspaper, it may fairly be assumed that he was impa- 
tient for it to begin making money for him! 

Yet his natural impetuosity was over-ruled by his 
better judgment, with the result he set out methodically 
to make very sure that the paper's policies were right and 
the machinery of its organization was in good working 
order by having the paper published daily for three 


months before a single copy was put on sale! 


The news was gathered; the type was set; the cuts were 
made; the forms were stereotyped; the paper was put to 
press and a few copies were run off. But not a copy was 
circulated outside the office. For three months he sub- 
jected every issue to the same rigorous criticism that it 
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would have received had it been placed in the hands of 
the public. During that period he appraised material and 
writers, sounded public tendencies, studied, changed, 
improved, built up a staff of the ablest newspaper men he 
could find. When at last the new morning paper was pre- 
sented to the British public, the organization behind it 
was functioning as smoothly as the great presses which 
printed it, and the Daily Mail had a real individuality. 
Its publisher had deliberately ‘‘wasted’’ three months 


to gain six. 
guy 


A little more of this kind of time “‘wasting’’ in con- 
nection with advertising programs would result in 
swifter progress and a considerable saving of dollars. 

It is not how soon one starts that counts, but how 
quickly one arrives. 


Competition 


AMUEL Reysurn, president of Lord & Taylor, made a 
S very shrewd observation when he said: 

‘The man who talks most about competition is usually 
the man who is neglecting what he can do most effi- 
ciently in order to buck what another man can do better." 


Progress Toward Better Earnings 


1G advertising appropriations are comfortable to 
B work with, but they are not always necessary. 
Frequently a business can make considerable progress 
merely by doing some obvious things that will help it to 
show better earnings very soon. 
We are advertising agents, and we express our clients 
in advertisements. 
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But we are also business counsellors, and in some cases 
our recommendations go so far back of advertising that 
the business starts to show improvement in organization 
and earnings before a single advertisement is run. 

This sort of unbiased counsel is made possible by our 
Fee-and-Budget system. A descriptive bulletin will be 


sent on request. 
ow 


“The thing that makes life possible,"’ says Don 
Marquis, *‘is that you not only cannot tell what is 
going to happen next, but that you cannot tell what 
you are going to think about it when it does happen.” 


ow 


Creative Aptitude 


p to the point where the advertising message is deter- 
U mined, Lillibridge procedure approaches the scien- 
tific in its exactness and completeness. 

At this point, the problem becomes one of expressing 
the message with what we are wont to term “‘creative 
aptitude.” 

This is a combination of solid, accurately aimed con- 
tent, with creative sparkle. It is what lifts advertising 
above the common-place. 


From Barter to Friendliness 


Fr you have read Trader Horn, you will remember that 

Mrs. Ethelreda Lewis is visited by an old trader while 
she is in Africa. The trader sells her a cooking utensil 
from his stock, and is about to depart. 

We quote now from the book: 

‘We had said our mutual thanks and adieux. The old 
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man's steps were again turned to the road when he paused 
and said: ‘I could tell you how to make oatcakes if you'd 
like me to, Ma’am. You'd find it useful for that thing 
you've bought.’ 

“It was at that moment I said to myself: “This man is 
an artist. Having successfully sold a thing, he is not 
basely content with the money. It is necessary to him to 
put a sort of bloom and finish on the transaction which 
will lift ic from commerce into art. From barter to 
friendliness’."’ ; ‘ F 


Unless a business succeed in getting this ‘‘bloom’’ and 
friendliness into its advertising so that it works before 
the sale as well as after, the advertising is falling short of 
its mission and of its possibilities. 

Simplicity, sincerity, friendliness and good humor, all 
are important in advertising. 


Momentum 


o business has arrived at its full potentialities until 
N it has progressed to a point where it develops mo- 
mentum. Momentum represents progress which has be- 
come partly self-accelerating. 

Few businesses ever get into momentum without adver- 
tising. That is a thought to be pondered by the man who 
feels that his business doesn't need advertising. 

6133-7 
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If I Were a Railroad Executive— 


I Would Realize That My Sales Problems Were about the Same as 
Those of Any Other Business and Act Accordingly 


By Raymond Hawley 


Vice-President, Metropolitan Body Co. 


"T’HANK fortune in this world 

of turmoil and strife there is 
one easy job—easier than all the 
rest. It’s telling the other fellow 
how to do his job. 

If I were a major executive 
with a railroad company, I would 
realize that. my business in its 
fundamentals did not differ in the 
main from many other businesses. 
While I would be regulated by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the commissions of forty-eight 
States, my industrial friends are 
regulated by the Federal Trade 
Commission, by Congress, by the 
legislatures of forty-eight States 
and by sundry hundreds of munici- 
palities, too. The railroads have 
their unions, but so do the station- 
ary engineers, the miners and the 
masons, etc. It would, therefore, 
seem that the problems of trans- 
portation and the problems of in- 
dustry are quite akin. 

As a bank gets bigger, from 
where do its executives come? A 
certain percentage from the inside 
as they should. And a certain 
other percentage comes from the 
outside. Every so often you see 
the Gigantic Trust Company has 
elected Mr. So and So from 
the Industrial Constituency, Inc. 
Why? Because he is an expert in 
banking? No! It’s for the same 
reason many firms with alert ad- 
vertising departments utilize ad- 
vertising agencies—to get full 
benefit of the outside viewpoint ; to 
enlist those who are expert in 
dealing with the general public, 
who have the merchandising view- 
Pp int. 

Might not a railroad occasion- 
ally strengthen its personnel in 
this manner? The banks realized 
years ago that they don’t do busi- 
ness only with other banks nor is 
that where their profits come 
from. The money locked in their 
vaults doesn’t bring them revenue. 
Now the railroads don’t make 





their money from other railroads. 
They make it from’ their cus- 
tomers. The tickets in their cases 
and the printed bills of lading have 
no value until somebody else uses 
them and pays for them. The 
customer may be a commuter, he 
may be a sporadic traveler, he 
may be a steady traveler, he may 
be an LCL shipper, he may be a 
carload shipper or he may be the 
consignee. 

Did you ever hear of a railroad 
sales manager or of one who was 
supposed to function in that capac- 
ity in the understanding of the 
public? The very name Passenger 
or Freight Traffic Manager creates 
the thought of moving the traffic 
after it is secured. 


THE PASSENGER END 


Let’s glance at the passenger end 
for a moment. Proportionately, as 
compared with freight, it can do 
more to create good-will than it 
can create profits. The continual 
passenger is termed the commuter. 
I was one for years, so were many 
of you. They get your name on 
the ticket and the town you live in, 
if not the street address as well. 
(If it’s a small—or medium-size 
town, that is sufficient; if not, a 
filled-in card will supply the data.) 

Now suppose daylight saving 
time starts or the railroad has to 
change a train’s time because of 
a new through train or the sum- 
mer service is increased, entailing 
changes to Atlantic City or the 
Wisconsin Lakes. Does Mr. Com- 
muter get a neat, courteous ad- 
vance notice, or does he trot down 
to the station Monday morning 
only to find that the 8:15 left at 
8:05 and the 8:25 is changed to 
8:35? Which procedure would 
gain his good-will and that helpful 
word-of-mouth advertising, and 
influence his freight shipments? 
Many a commuter has his choice 
of two or three roads. Assume 
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for a moment that he can only 
travel or ship over one road. Is it 
better to have him feel his business 
is wanted or just show him the 
take-it-or-leave-it attitude? 

Suppose he enjoys his cigar or 
pipe in the smoker. Can he puff 
and read in peace, or are the seats 
pre-empted by noisy card players, 
with the seats turned over and the 
boards already in place? Likewise 
is he requested to move and in- 
sulted if he doesn’t in case he 
chanced to like a seat they wanted? 

Now there is not a speck of ob- 
jection to card playing in the 
smoker. But how often is orderly 
conduct sacrificed for fear the 
dimes may not be forthcoming? 
Does the noisy minority rule the 
welfare of the majority, because 
the majority is conservative and 
doesn’t like to protest? There is 
no thought that railroads should 
stop card playing in the smoker, 
but they should control it. 

In the lordly Pullman it’s dif- 
ferent. They do post caution cards 
with a hand holding five aces and 
warning beware of strangers, and 
they won’t even allow the quiet 
prattle of a portable typewriter. 

You will find the magnificence 
and the millions of dollars of cost 
of the elaborate stations broadcast, 
but all too seldom will you find 
legible footnotes explaining the 
location of the stations to other 
points in the city. You will find 
where to get a taxi and you will 
find a card telling you that the 
lounge buffet serves breakfast or a 
midnight lunch. You will find 
ready invitations on how and 
where to spend money, but few on 
how to save it. You will find in 
many dining cars leaflets explain- 
ing the heavy burdens of the rail- 
roads, but you won't find leaflets 
showing condensed maps of the 
principal cities en route which 
would be so helpful to the stranger 
and aid in building good-will with, 
shall I say, even the chronic 
traveler. 

The traveling public is human. 
There are a lot of people who 
travel frequently, ever trying dif- 
ferent railroads in the hopes of 
finding they are human, too. 
friend of mine recently purchased 





several shares of stock of a certain 
railroad. It’s a Western and 
Southern railroad, and his primary 
activities are in New York. H 
didn’t buy it because he analyzed 
the road’s financial statement, but 
solely because he found the em- 
ployees courteous and considerate. 
He felt it just must be good. 

Referring just once more to the 
passenger end. Ask what time a 
train goes, get confused between 
daylight and standard time and 
what help do you get? The lordly 
attendant, in a patronizing and 
superior manner, tells you: “We 
don’t know anything’ about day- 
light time, we run on standard.” 
He probably hadn’t noticed that 
his own time table showed de- 
parture and arrival time in italics 
for daylight saving time, or that 
many of the trains had been ad- 
vanced an hour. 


THE FREIGHT END 


Now let’s look at the freight 
end, and that’s where the revenue 
lies. Every railroad that handles 
the shipment has the name and ad- 
dress of the shipper and the con- 
signee—100 per cent correct, un- 
less we figure on the forbidden 
shipments. There’s a made-to- 
order list for direct mail. A help- 
ful, terse leaflet each month would 
build up a large volume of good- 
will and perhaps influence a large 
volume of shipments and aid in 
enlarging profits. The railroad 
that first uses this method will 
take a big stride ahead of its com- 
petitors. The chances are, though, 
that they will all start in a flock 
and say “me, too.” 

Recently you probably noticed 
extensive advertising on late de- 
parture trains to, shall we say, 
Buffalo? Were they put on be- 
cause it was felt they were needed 
and would be quickly profitable, or 
was it a case of “me, too”? Asa 
matter of fact, the passenger de- 
partment of one of the roads fad 
for years been agitating for that 
train, but couldn’t get it until an- 
other road started it. 

Now let’s look at the printed 
freight time and routing schedules 
they give us showing fifteen days 
to Aberdeen with three days to 
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Chicago and six days to Duluth. 
They don’t seem to be prepared in 
the simple way that the average 
business man or traffic manager 
can quickly grasp. This means 
the number of days from the 
transfer or pick-up point—not 
that number of days from your 
own city. As an instance, one of 
the railroad representatives re- 
cently left with us the latest “ap- 
proximate” freight schedule and 
with pride said his road ran 
through package cars every night 
to, say, Cleveland, Chicago, De- 
troit and St. Louis which means 
speedier LCL service to these 
points. But the schedule didn’t 
show those through car points, and 
it was a case of remember or 
write them on a margin or bottom 
of the sheet and the schedule bore 
the date of January 1, 1925! 


THERE ARE QUIRKS 


The total of the companies mak- 
ing freight shipments that can 
afford exclusive, trained traffic 
managers is very small as com- 
pared with the total of the com- 
panies making shipments. These 
trained men do know the quirks 
and believe me there are quirks. 
With the vast majority, the traffic 
is handled and the routings de- 
termined on the basis of Let- 
George-Do-It. That is, the traffic 
details have merely been shoved on 
to So-and-So. But isn’t So-and- 
So just the man who needs and 
responds to intelligent information 
and co-operation and who can be 
sold for life, so to speak? 

I recently read of a company 
that did approximately $60,000,000 
of business last year, paying trib- 
ute to its traffic manager for hav- 
ing saved it several millions in 
freight charges over a span of 
years. Few companies can afford 
or require an expert devotin~ his 
entire time to such matters and the 
querulous might inquire why that 
watchdog attitude is requisite. 

There needs to be more helpful 
co-operation in the matter of trac- 
ing inbound shipments. In many 
instances it is a tough problem, but 
the railroads can and will solve it. 
Frequently, the railroad primarily 
responsible for the delay or lack 
of notice does not get the blame, 
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but the final railroad making the 
actual delivery does. Therefore, 
the delivery railroad on a shipment 
traversing several lines needs to 
have an unusually efficient system 
at its junction or pick-up point. 

I were a major railroad ex- 
ecutive I would remember that 
just as the contents of the can on 
the grocer’s shelf must check up 
with the label, so the service cov- 
ered by the ticket or the bill of 
lading must correspond with the 
needs and promises, if I desired 
repeat business, and I would re- 
member that repeat business means 
profits. I would remember if I 
wanted to bring people into my 
station I would need to advertise 
to them just as intelligently con- 
cerning the transportation business 
as if I were on the buying instead 
of selling end. Then I would re- 
member that my customers were 
entitled to 100 per cent courtesy 
and I would see that they got it, 
for that, at least, is a definitely 
controllable element. One can’t 
control the weather, but why hide 
behind the claim that because sev- 
eral hundred thousands are em- 
ployed, tabs can’t be kept on them 
all? Tabs are kept on their pay 
envelope, all right; why not on 
the business courtesy rendered? 

On the freight end, I would 
certainly use direct mail in addi- 
tion to the newspapers and maga- 
zines and would see that my ship- 
ping schedules were so clear that 
even the embryo traffic manager 
could determine the head from the 
tail and the direct mail would help 
me educate him. In my eagerness 
to secure carload shipments I 
would also pound incessantly for 
the LCL. A service promised 
would be converted into a service 
rendered. I wouldn’t merely offer 
to trace shipments but would ac- 
tuallv keep the shipper advised as 
to progress of cars. I know of 
only one company that systemati- 
cally mails out postal cards show- 
ing the daily movement of cars it 
is tracing. 

In certain cities, the rate clerk’s 
desk isn’t open until ten a. m. and 
you can’t get freight rates until 
that time. 

The comments herein are in- 
tended in the light of constructive 
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A two-foot rule cannot 
span a yard; neither can 
any two-thirds coverage 
profitably sell a city. 


The INDIANAPOLIS TIMES frankly does not 
cover Indianapolis—but it delivers one good 
strong third—the third that is necessary for com- 
plete coverage and for the substantial returns 
which the Indianapolis market should give. By 
post-office count, Indianapolis has 121,945 homes 
in the city circulation area. The other evening 
pnard gives 85,522—two-thirds—the best that any 

ingle paper can do. The INDIANAPOLIS 

ES city circulation, A. B. C., March 31, 
eg, is 47,685—the other necessary third. With 
two evening papers (thus reducing duplication 


to a minimum) you can cover this market effec- | 


tively and economically. No one paper can do it. 


Pe EDLY 








As one of the two papers for complete cover- 
age, or for a try-out campaign to a strong 
third of this market, use 





polis Times 


‘Newspaper 
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There are three-thirds of Indianapolis and 
you must cover them all if you would 
properly sell this market. — 
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suggestions. The railroads are do- 
ing a fine job and their record the 
last two years has been little short 
of+.maryelous. They are making 
much better time on freight and 
they. ate much quicker in plgcing 
the desired type and size of year. 
I thave several personal instances 
where they have accomplished de- 
livery in distaft cities ahead of the 
regular? schedule. These antic 
pated *deliveries *have):been of 
great assistance in overcoming ¢he 
gap between delayed shipping date 
and the date originally anticipated. 

Many.*of the real improvements 
in all business, products and ser- 
vice come from outside suggestion. 
We,sort of expect those in our 
» own ‘organizations to criticize and 
because we pay them instead of 
their paying us, we don’t take 
them, as seriously as we might. 
Comments from customers help us 
all to make improvements for their 
benefit as well as our own. 

To sum it up briefly, if I were 
a major railroad executive having 
to do with the people who spend 
their money, I would realize in the 
main that my problems were com- 
parable with the sales end of most 
any business, and I would act ac- 


cordingly. 


Oakland Has Record Output 


The Oakland Motor’ Car Company, 
Pontiac, Mich., in the first six months 
of 1927, produced 97,227 Oakland and 
Pontiac automobiles, a new record. This 
total exceeded the output in the first 
six months of 1926 by 34,135 cars, an 
tncrease of 54 per cent. The produc- 
tion for June was 19,122 cars, an in- 
crease of 7,975 over that month last 
year., | 


New Accounts for Green & 
« ..» VanSant Agency 

The - Maryland Glass’ Corporation, 
Baltimore, and the Chamber of Com- 
merce moke, Va.,- have appointed 
The, Greén ‘& VanSant Company, Balti- 
moe advertising agency, to direct their 
advertising accounts. 


* 


Appoints @ees:B: 


David 
Company dace 


Thé Geo. BAMDavid. Company, pub-“.* 


been ap-» 
represen®. ° 
0., Consti- 


lishers’ representative,” has 
pointed mational advertisin 
tative for the Chillicothe, 
tution. 


és 
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Prune Grower Interests 
in Merger 


A merger of the Shippers’ Traffic 
Association of Southern Idaho, the 
Southern Idaho Prune Growers’ Co- 
operative Association, the pee 
Traffic Association of Walla alla, 
Wash., and the Blue Mountain Prune 
Growers’ Co-operative Association, has 
resulted in the formation of the Ship- 
pers and Growers Clearing House of 
the Northwest, with headquarters at 
Walla Walla. 

his‘ organization has been formed to 

rdinate sales of prunes and to de- 
‘velop the prune market. Its officers 
are: McBirney, Boise, Idaho, 
ae a Bruce Shangle, Milton, 
ash:, vice-president, and Frank 
Shields, Walla Walla, secretary-treasurer. 

The Izzard Company, Seattle, Wash., 
advertising agency, has been appointed 
by this organization to direct a national 
advertising campaign on prunes in news- 
papers and farm journals. 


Mail-Order Sales for June 


The June sales of Sears, Roebuck & 
Company amounted to $19,340,640, 
against $18,274,895 for June, 1926, an 
increase of 5.8 per cent. In the first 
six months of 1927, sales amounted to 
$129,726,556, against $126,621,895, for 
the corresponding period last year a 
gain of 2.5 per cent. 

Montgomery Ward & Company report 
sales for June of $16,697,933, a new 
record for that month, against $16,- 
611,533 for June, 1926, an increase of 
-05 per cent. For the first six months of 
1927, sales amounted to $92,236,614, 
against $95,216,710 for the correspond- 
ing period of last year, a decrease of 
3.1 per cent. 


Joins Technic-Ad Service 


Henry Kempner has become a mem- 
ber of the firm of the Technic-Ad Ser- 
vice, New’ York, technical advertising. 
He was advertising manager for a num- 
ber of years of the American Engineer- 
ing Company, Philadelphia, and, subse- 
quently, sales manager of the “Lo-Hed” 
electric hoist division of that company. 


J. G. Keelan Joins McAdam- 
Knapp. Agency 

John G. Keelan, for the last four 
years secretary of Irwin, Keelan & 
Sterck, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
joined the McAdam-Kna Advertising 
Corporation, Wheeling, . Va., adver- 
tising agency. 


»R. H. Paddock with Malcolm 


os Tire Company 


R. H. Paddock, formerly general sales 
mangger*.of t Rubher, Com- 
pany, Trenton? N. J., has beco irec- 
tor of sales the Malcolm Ti Com- 


pany, Inc., New York. 
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“You seem to be announcing 
advertising gains pretty 
regularly”. .. writes an observing friend 


Yes...and here's 


another one! 


The Shrine Magazine 


for AUGUST contains 
109 per cent. more 
advertising than the 
same issue a year ago 


There’s a ‘Reason! 


THE SHRINE MAGAZINE 


1440 Broadway - New York 
‘Phone: Pennsylvania 7827 


Tribune Tower Little Building 
CHICAGO BOSTON 





A “Painted Wall” is a definite space on the wall of 
a building whereon an advertisement is painted. 
National, state or sectional advertising coverage, in- 
tended to reach specific kinds of towns or classes of 
people, may be obtained by means of Painted Walls at a 
‘very economical cost in terms of the great circulation 
reached, and the permanence, repetition and effectiveness 
of this specialized form of the Outdoor Medium. 
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¥\ 
4 product that everybody should use—adver- 
tising that everybody can see—near stores 
where everybody can buy—that’s a matchless com- 
bination that can deliver volume sales. 


Harrison & Loomis Sts. 
Chicago 


e Park Avenue 


New Yooh General Outdoor Advertising Co 


Offices and Branches in 60 other Cities 
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For the manufacturer of products 
entering into the construction, dec- 
oration, furnishing, and equipment of 
the Modern Home we have developed 
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covering 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY LIFE 

ARTS & DECORATION ARCHITECTURE 
GARDEN & HOME BUILDER 

Here is available a CONSTANT MARKET 

possessing at any given time a higher percent- 

age of BUYERS of Shelter Products than is 


to be found in any other GROUP of magazines 


published. 
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Neurotic Sales Managers 


A Salesman Complains about Some of the Things “Jumpy” Sales 
Managers Do and Makes Some Suggestions 


By a Hardware Salesman 


B Y way of introduction, may I 
say that I am neither an adver- 
tising manager nor a sales manager 
—just a salesman? I belong to'that 
great army of men, numbering I 
do not know how many hundreds 
of thousands, to whom all the 
bulletins and pep letters are sent. 
Almost every time I go to the 
home office I pick up a copy of 
Printers’ INK and read what the 
sales executives have to say about 
us salesmen. 

One thing which I find out from 
these articles is that we salesmen 
are quite a dissolute lot, taking it 
all in all. There doesn’t seem to be 
much that is good in any of us. 
We have summer slumps and we 
don’t like to work on Saturdays. 
Also, we have trouble getting bus- 
iness before holidays and during 
inventory time after holidays. 

Holidays remind employers of 
vacations, and then some thrifty 
employer happens to think that the 
summer time is not a good time for 
a salesman to take his vacation. 
He’s having a summer slump at the 
time, or he isn’t really working 
anyway, so why give him his vaca- 
tion in the summer time? Why 
not pick out a nice spot right after 
Christmas, when salesmen aren’t 
supposed to be doing much bus- 
iness, and give him his vacation 
then? 

So we find that our vacations in 
the summer time are taken away 
from us and we are given a vaca- 
tion in the winter, when the chil- 
dren are in school and when we 
can’t get away with our wives any- 
way, because that isn’t the normal 
vacation season for the rank and 
file of men. 

My particular sales manager 
finds that it is beneficial for him 
to take a month off in the summer 
and two or three weeks in the 
winter. Sometimes I wonder if 
that wouldn’t be just as beneficial 
for the salesman as the sales man- 
ager. 


But of course my sales manager 
is a neurotic. He is a high strung, 
nervous, individual who has “the 
jumps.” 

Well, I can’t say that I blame 
him entirely. He has a pretty 
tough time of it. He has to de- 
pend upon a couple of hundred of 
us salesmen to produce the busi- 
ness which will satisfy the people 
who employ him. No matter how 
much we do, that group naturally 
wants a little more, and inasmuch 
as we are out of their reach, the 
sales manager is the one who bears 
the brunt of their prodding. I can 
guess how it is. If we have a good 
year, the next year must be a better 
one, or else we are guilty of almost 
everything up to porch-climbing. 
I can see that sooner or later there 
may come a time when it will be 
impossible to make the year better 
than the previous one, at least in 
earnings. 


FROM THE OUTSIDE INSIDE 


Maybe that is why our sales 
manager is a neurotic. There is, 
no doubt, much to be said in his 
favor. I have heard our sales 
manager say that a man on the 
inside develops an inside viewpoint. 
Probably that is so. No doubt, 
too, we men on the outside develop 
an outside viewpoint. I know we 
often feel that the men in the 
home office are all wrong; especi- 
ally the credit man. And I know 
when competition is giving us a 
merry ride, we are inclined to tell 
ourselves that if the house would 
just turn us loose we would show 
it a thing or two. But the house 
seems to have other ideas and it is 
up to us to pound right along, 
down the middle of the road, in 
spite of all sorts of things being 
done by competitors. That may 
be accounted for by the outside 
viewpoint and the inside viewpoint. 

But the outside viewpoint is, I 
can see, quite apt to become biased, 


‘and, at the same time, the inside 
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viewpoint is also apt to become 
one-sided. It is possible that there 
is a middle ground which comes 
nearer being the right one to oc- 
cupy. But, of course, getting onto 
that middle ground is the problem. 

Oftentimes I have written to 
our sales manager suggesting to 
him that he spend more time on 
the road, out in the field with the 
men. In that way, he could come 
nearer to understanding the prob- 
lems of the inside and the outside 
and take steps to reconcile them. 
It is possible that if he did that he 
would not be so nervous and jumpy. 
But here is a sales manager who 
grew up in the business and was in 
time put in charge of sales. Yet 
his own experience in actual sell- 
ing is decidedly limited. 

To a large extent, his experience 
consists of listening to and read- 
ing about other sales managers and 
looking at sales figures. Then he 
decides that his men ought to get 
more business and he undertakes to 
sales manage them. So strong 
letters are sent to us and we are 
told to go to work. 

Putting the sales force to work 
seems to be the great panacea for 
many a business house, when busi- 
ness is not what it ought to be. 
It seems to be the prevailing idea 
that business is good when the 
sales force works, and poor when it 
slows down. From the letters we 
get, we ought to feel highly com- 
plimented. They make us feel that 
we carry the whole business right 
in our hands. Any time we choose 
to do so, we can go to work, get 
the orders and make business good. 
It’s a great thought, if we could 
only believe it ourselves. 


SALESMEN DON’T HAVE TO BE 
FORCED 


As a matter of fact, the experi- 
enced salesman works his hardest 
when business is poor. It doesn’t 
take strong-arm letters from the 
sales manager to get the average 
group of salesmen to work. If a 
sales manager is possessed of a 
sales force which will stop work- 
ing and go to loafing when busi- 
ness is hard to get, then he ought 
to be blamed more than the force. 
He simply was careless in select- 
ing his men. But quite the con- 
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trary is usually the case. I don’t 
think that any group of men re- 
sponds so naturally as a group of 
salesmen. I have, many a time, 
seen salesmen sit around a hotel 
of an evening utterly miserable 
because things just wouldn’t come 
during the day. I have seen groups 
of salesmen sit together, men from 
different houses, at that, and try to 
pump optimism and enthusiasm 
into one another. No professional 
sales manager, sitting in an office 
a ‘thousand miles away, could have 
put the sincerity and enthusiasm 
into a meeting that I saw brought 
out by three old-time salesmen in 
a hotel in a Colorado town. 

If any one of these three men 
could go to his home office and be- 
come sales manager, I don’t think 
there would be the nervousness dis- 
played which comes out of our 
sales manager’s office at the present 
time. And I honestly feel that if 
our own sales manager had a few 
years of real road experience back 
of him, he would have a greater 
and more abiding faith in the men 
in the field. 

The average field man in the 
average sales force is not an in- 
dividual who puts in his time in- 
venting ways and means to cheat 
his house. I know a certain sales 
manager who seems to be morally 
certain that his sales force is made 
up of a group of swindlers who 
are scheming constantly how to 
grow rich by making up false ex- 
pense accounts. 

I know hundreds of salesmen 
who would solemnly assure you 
that it is rare indeed for a sales- 
man to collect more expenses than 
he spends. The sales manager who 
gets into a nervous condition think- 
ing about how his salesmen are 
swindling the company is belittling 
himself and his men, and ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred, he is 
just wasting his time. 

Furthermore, it is a mighty 
humiliating thing for an honest and 
trustworthy salesman to be fre- 
quently accused of cheating the 
house by making up a false expense 
account. A man with real blood 
in his veins simply will not stand 
for it. Still there are nervous 
sales managers whose main work 
in life seems to be to try to catcl: 
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A good old word that 
never should have been al- 
lowed to fade. We found 
it in Mr. Rowell’s book, 
“Forty Years an Advertising 
Agent,” and were pleased 
to meet it again. 


* * * 


The News has published 
a complete record of its 
home-delivered circulation, 
in the form of dot-maps of 
the city, section by section. 
A dot for every home- 
subscriber in Dallas. 





Sockdologer 


An unassailable, final proof 
of thorough coverage and 
leadership. Such a record as 
few papers have ever pub- 
lished. 

Reprints of this series of 
advertisements have been 
made into a portfolio. Per- 
haps you have 
yours; if not—send for it. 

Every buyer of advertis- 
ing space should have this 
survey of Dallas and its big 


morning paper. 
* * * 


received 


It’s a sockdologer. 


The Dallas Morning News 


Dallas is the Door to Texas 


The News is the Key to Dallas 
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a salesman swindling the house. 

I recently heard a sales manager 
with a force of some 300 men who 
became convinced that his men 
were all getting about $1 a day to 
which they were not entitled. So 
he employed a man to do nothing 
but check up the movements of his 
force. He told this man that he 
expected him to find $300 a day in 
the expense accounts and chop that 
much out. The detective who was 
put on that job was convinced he 
had to find that sum or lose his job. 
So he did cut down the expense 
accounts $300 or so a day. But he 
did it by arbitrarily cutting down 
on items. For instance, he made 
up lists showing the minimum rates 
which various hotels advertised. 
Then, when a man was at such a 
hotel, the room item was cut down 
to that minimum, regardless of 
whether or not the salesman could 
get such a minimum room. Many 
a salesman was himself swindled 
out of $20 or $25 a month, instead 
of his swindling the house. But 
the salesman had to keep his mouth 
shut until he could find himself 
a better job. Then the good men 
quit. It is not surprising. 


THE DIMES DO GO 


Personally, I know my traveling 
expenses are almost around a 
dollar to two a day more than I 
can charge in. It is hard to say 
just where the dimes and quarters 
slip to, but they slip. If one takes 
time to count each nickel and dime, 
it is possible to lay hands upon the 
occasions when they are spent, 
but a man whose mind is wrapped 
up in selling goods cannot possibly 
be a professional buyer, accoun- 
tant and bookkeeper in one. 

For instance, there are the cigars 
one buys and hands to dealers. 
This is not to be construed as buy- 
ing business. It is all in the course 
of a friendly day’s work. But they 
cannot be charged in. Then, too, 
when the weather is warm, a sales- 
man often develops a tremendous 
thirst. There are, therefore, usu- 
ally several purchases of soft 
drinks, totalling by the end of the 
day, 50 or 60 cents. In the winter 
time, one drops in and has this or 
that between meals, amounting 
possibly to about $1. 
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Then there are the newspaper: 
and magazines which a salesman 
buys but for which there is no 
opportunity to charge the house. 
Of course, it is argued that these 
magazines and newspapers are per- 
sonal expenditures. That is true 
One can ride from one town tc 
another in a train and sit like a 
bump on a log. So far as the house 
is concerned, it is not expected tc 
entertain its men between stops 
Well and good. But nine sales 
men out of ten load themselve: 
down with a supply of magazines 
and newspapers when a trip of an 
hour or more faces them. 

There are countless sales man- 
agers who do not think of this, or, 
if they do think of it, just don’t 
care. Or, as often happens, the 
sales manager may be alive to the 
real facts, but up over him there is 
a group of men who look upon the 
sales manager first of all as a man 
whose job it is to grind out the 
most work for the least money 
from a group of men. 

A nervous sales manager is a 
hard sales manager for salesmen 
to work with. His very nervous- 
ness is inclined to make him jump 
from one plan to another. As a 
result, there is no general sales 
plan which is followed through to 
a logical conclusion, in spite of ups 
and downs. 

Probably a man can’t help it if 
he is of a nervous disposition, but 
it surely is not conducive to good 
sales direction. I have known sev- 
eral nervous sales managers. One 
was always nervous because he 
was not sure of his ground. When- 
ever there was a slight lull in 
business he concluded he was on 
the wrong track, and there would 
be a new sales plan. 

Another nervous sales manager 
I know is nervous because he just 
naturally has no faith in human 
nature. He does not know sales- 
men personally. To him salesmen 
are men from another world. He 
is always expecting one of them to 
arise and do something awful. 

I know another sales manager 
who is suffering from nervousness 
because his employers are usually 
scaring the life out of him and he 
is constantly trying to outdo him- 
self. Business is never as good as 
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And in his hands... 
You find a paint brush 


BOY at school carved 
his desk. ‘‘Just 
couldn’t help finding ex- 
pression for his hands; that 
boy!” 

The boy, grown up, may 
be salesman, merchant, 
manufacturer, doctor. 

But always his interest 
is in work-a-day things. 

Continually he must find 
expression for his hands. 

In his hands frequently 
you find—a paint brush! 





That man is exactly 
typical of the reader of 
Popular Science Monthly. 


He looks to Popular 
Science to tell him what 
to paint, how to paint, 
when to paint! 

You know the boy and 
the man: his kind! 


Needless to add—it pays 
to advertise paint to the 
three hundred thousand 
such readers of Popular 
Science Monthly. 


nce 


250 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Population 


e 


The population of the Cleveland trading area as given on 

page 278 of “Population and Its Distribution,” J. Walter 

Thompson Co., 1926 is 1,227,733 
* 

“A merchandising Atlas of the United States” issued by 

Cosmopolitan Magazine, 1926, states that in the Cleve- 


land trading area the number of literate native white 
families is 153,148 


Standard Rate and Data service gives the total popula- 
tion of the Cleveland trading area as 1,500,000 
* * 


Audit Bureau of Circulations reports show the total popu- 
1,087,670 





a 

Kditor and Publisher’s “Space Buyers’ Guide” gives the 
population of the “Metropolitan District” (or trading 
1,116,892 


The unanimity with which every unbiased authority sets 
the true population of Cleveland’s trading area at not 
more than a million-and-a half is additional proof of the 
fact that the true Cleveland market is limited to a 35- 
mile radius of Cleveland Public Square. The Press has 
always contended that the population of The True Cleve- 
land market is....... 1,500,000 


First in 
Cleveland 
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it ought to be. Ordinarily every 
house can take on more business. 
It is much easier to produce goods 
than to sell them. Many houses 
either don’t know that or won't 
admit it, but nevertheless it is a 
fact. So the sales manager has a 
hard, jumpy time, when the man- 
agement is after him to get more 
orders. That is when the sales 
manager who isn’t an experienced 
man in the field and who doesn’t 
know salesmen as they really are, 
is bound to have a hard time of it. 

Now that I have been talking 
about the kind of sales managers 
we salesmen don’t like, let’s hunt 
up one of the other kind. I know 
one such sales manager. He isn’t 
of the nervous type. There are two 
reasons for this. First, he use to 
be a good salesman himself, and 
he knows salesmen and their ways. 
Second, he is now not only the sales 
manager of his house, but owns an 
interest in it. He can’t be fired. 
He can’t be shaken loose from 
what he knows are sound principles 
because his sales force is tem- 
porarily having a hard time get- 
ting business. As a result, this 
man can sit down with his men and 
calmly and quietly look into con- 
ditions as they really are and plan 
accordingly. 

As a consequence, he and his men 
can plan some mighty constructive 
moves and do plan them together 
He has his own background to fall 
back upon and he has the strength 
of his own position. It often seems 
to me that is the ideal position for 
a sales manager to be in. Then he 
can do his best work. Then he can 
make himself most helpful to his 
men and they in turn can do their 
best. 

A sales force can no more do its 
best work under the direction of a 
nervous, jumpy sales manager than 
can a twenty-horse team pull to- 
gether unless there is a calm, cool, 
experienced man doing the guiding. 

If I should ever be the owner of 
a business which employed sales- 
men and which employed a sales 
manager, I think I would remember 
all my experience at this end of the 
business, and about once a week, 
I’d get him off in a corner and let 
him talk himself out to me. Id 
try to find out if, down inside of 
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him, he felt nervous and jumpy. 
If he did, I'd try to get it out of 
his system. Nobody can do that 
but the man who bosses the sales 
manager, but that surely is on 
thing which the big boss can do fo 
his sales manager so that he can 
do the best by his men and so tha‘ 
they can do the best by their hous« 


Advertising Tries to Awaken 
Shoe Consciousness in Men 


When a great amount of rain rc 
cently caused a slump in the retail 
shoe business in Boston, eight shox 
dealers of that city thought it an oppor- 
tune time to start a co-operative adver 
tising campaign to awaken a _ shoc 
consciousness in men. 

Full-page newspaper advertising was 
used, each dealer preparing his own 
copy. In one advertisement, a news 
article appeared which put the num- 
ber of shoes necessary for a complete 
wardrobe at twenty-one pairs. This 
high estimate was made purposely, to 
stimulate discussion. Prizes were of- 
fered for the replies to the question, 
“What constitutes a gentleman’s sum 
mer shoe wardrobe, and why?” 

The results of this advertising, ac- 
cording to the dealers, was highly satis- 
factory. Many sales of more than 
two pairs of shoes to a customer were 
reported. 


Harry Burr with American 
Metal Products Company 


Harry Burr, formerly sales manager 
of the Houde Engineering Corporation, 
Buffalo, N. Y., ioe been made sales 
director for the Torridaire division of 
the American Metal Products Company, 
Detroit. 


Columbus McKinnon Chain 
Company Moves Offices 


The executive and 
fices of the Columbus McKinnon Chain 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, have been 
moved to Tonawanda, N. Y. 


eneral sales of 


C. H. Beck Advanced by 
Westinghouse Air Brake 


Carl H. Beck, assistant Easter: 
manager of the Westinghouse Air Brak: 
Company, Wilmerding, Pa., has bee: 
appointed general sales manager. 


Coal Account for 
Husband & Thomas 


The Consolidation Coal Company,Nev 
York, + ~~ its advertising account 
with the Husband & Thomas Company 
Inc., New York advertising agency. 
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WE are happy to announce 
the addition to our staff, of 


+ Mr. William Wathall + 


who brings to this agency a rich 
and variedexperiencein the field 
of art. His services are now 
available to clients of this 
agency. 


RUTHRAUFE & RYAN uc. 


NEW YORK: 132 West 31st Street 
CHICAGO: 225 N. Michigan Blvd. 
ST. LOUIS: Arcade Bldg. 
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ONnrwa 
up of 


Individual Homes 


OSTON, like other great 
cities, shows a tremendous 
concentration of population. 

But Boston, unlike its great 
sister cities, shows an exception- 
ally high percentage of indi- 
vidual homes. 

In the city and suburban area 
of Boston live 2,716,000 people— 
the greatest concentration in New 
England. In this city and sub- 
urban territory we find an aver- 
age of 80 homes per 100 fam- 
ilies — (exclusive of Municipal 
Boston with a population of 
780,000). In Municipal Boston 
itself only 65% of the people live 
in apartments—as against an 
estimated 97% in Manhattan. 

What does this mean to the 
advertiser? 

Simply that Boston’s market 
of individual homes is a gigantic 
consuming group for all kinds of 
merchandise—furniture, paints, 


wall boards, furnaces, as well as 
food and clothing. 


How the Globe’s 
circulation parallels 
these individual homes 


N this area the Boston Sunday 
Globe has a circulation of 
263,450. 

Here the Sunday Globe leads 
in 91 out of the 151 cities and 
towns. It is interesting to see 
how this circulation follows the 
individual homes. 


In the 71 cities and towns having a 
dwelling for every family the Globe 
leads in 44. 


In the 50 cities and towns having 
from 88 to 99 dwellings per 100 
families, the Globe leads in 33. 


In the 30 cities and towns having 
less than 80 dwellings for each 100 
families (below average) the Globe 
leads in only 14. 


The Boston 


CThe Globe 


Audited Net Paid Circulation for Year ending 
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The average house compared with 

the average apartment has two 

more mouths to feed — three 

more rooms to furnish. Homes 

like this make up the major part 
of the Boston market, 


The situation is what one familiar 
with Boston papers would expect 
to find. For the Globe has gained 
this leadership because it is pri- 
marily a family paper. The 
large amount of space and ex- 
cellent features devoted to the 
house and to children make the 
Globe a paper that appeals to 
that group of Boston people who 
live in their own homes. 

The Globe covers a cross sec- 
tion of the Boston market that 
represents Boston’s best buying 
powef. It appeals to all classes— 


Globe 


sells Boston. 


without regard to race, creed or 
political affiliations. 

To put your message before 
the people who make up this 
great home market you must use 
the Globe first. 





OUR BOOKLET, “The Indi- 
vidual Home—the best 
market for any advertiser,”’ 
contains complete and inter- 

sting information about 
Groeten homes. Write for it 
on your business letterhead. 


March 31, 1926—Daily 278,988 .... Sunday 325,324 
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Ohe verdict of Portlands 
largest space buyers | 


° Olds, Wortman & King 
For SIX Store, Portland 


consecutive 
Years .... 


the JOURNAL has led all Portland 
newspapers in Department Store 
linage! The figures below show the 
verdict of one of Portland’s largest 
buyers of advertising space. 


of Olds,Wortman & King $0 


Linage Figures from 
Jan. 1, 1927 to July 1, 1927, inclusive 


JOURNAL . 360,474 lines 


Second paper . 280,588 lines 


the JOURNAL 


Portland-Oregon 


Benjamin & Kentnor Company, Special Representatives 
Chicago—Lake State Bank Bigg. Los Angeles—401 Van Nuys Bidg. 
New York—2 West 45th St. San Francisco—58 Sutter St. 

Philadelphia—1524 Chestnut St. 











Too Many Retailers or Too Many 
Retail Stores P 


Artificially Created Retailers Are Responsible for a Situation in Many 
Communities Which Can Only Be Overcome by a More Careful 


Selection of Dealers by Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


. 


By Hiram Blauvelt 


Vice-President, Comfort 


Nor so long ago a much mooted 
i N question was widely raised and 
discussed: “Are there too many 
retailers?” The answer seemed 
to indicate there were then, yet 
even now. their numbers increase 
and—well, one can hardly say 
that they “prosper.” What is the 
cause? Who is at fault? 
Undoubtedly the great disturbing 
fact is the real estate operator. 
Land in most suburbs has sold well, 
at high prices, so high in fact as 
to perplex the local citizen who 
thinks he knows real estate values 
in his town. The buyer, usually 
an outsider, often finds himself 


with an expensive piece of vacant 


or antiquated property on his 
hands. If he can’t sell the lot or 
old building as is, he must put 
something modern on it to “carry 
his investment.” What shall it 
be? The stereotyped answer is 
always “stores and apartments.” 
So stores and apartments are put 
thereon regardless of how many 
other stores, empty or occupied, 
there are in town or how many 
the population can support. 

These in due time are built and 
finished, then the real estate man 
must go out and rent the stores. 
If no established, experienced and 
reputable storekeepers are available, 
he must “create” tenants. He does 
so by persuading somebody with 
a little capital who knows nothing 
about that particular, or any line, 
to “go into business for himself.” 

The result is a lot of new com- 
petition—a fool and his merchan- 
dise are soon parted—prices are 
cut, not enough business to go 
around, credits get bad and the 
-etail trade of that whole territory 
or city is demoralized. The new- 
‘omers, in truth, stay in business 
only long enough to lose their lit- 
tle money and drop out, but 


Coal-Lumber Co., Inc. 


while they’re doing it the legitimate 
retailers suffer, and as soon as one 
lot fails another crop of “created 
tenants” comes in like innocent 
sheep to lose their fleece in turn. 
So it proceeds, the continual build- 
ing of new stores and frenzy of 
getting tenants to rent them. 

The president of a suburban 
bank in a town of 20,000 states: 
“We have seventy-two vacant 
stores in our town business dis- 
trict today, yet more are being 
built every day. Small merchants 
are going in and out of business 


“with remarkable rapidity. There 


is a notice of a bankrupt sale in 
our newspapers sometimes every 
day for a week steady. Well, 
what can be expected? Rents 
asked are absurd—about $250 a 
month, yet they have to get it 
based on what they paid for the 
property. That means a store- 
keeper must make $10 a day clear 
just to pay his rent before he’s 
working for himself at all, which 
takes quite a nice little volume in 
a small town like this. The store 
is so small, however, he can’t 
store stock enough to maintain 
such a volume. The result of 
this and his inexperience is that as 
soon as he uses up his savings and 
small capital he goes out of busi- 
ness. 
“It’s got to the point where it’s 
a positive risk to extend credit to 
almost any merchant on Main 
Street. Yet they keep on paying 
high prices for business property 
which forces them to build still 
more stores with high rents and 
then they’ve got to go out and rent 
them. If there was ever an un- 
natural competition this situation 
is surely one.” 

It’s a difficult problem for the 
individual manufacturer, jobber 
and wholesaler. Obviously they 
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can’t very well say to the real 
estate operator: “Stop building un- 
needed stores, you’re putting the 
business of ourselves and every- 
body else in the community on the 
bum.” But they can watch his 
credits and not put anybody into 
buginess that should not be there, 
with their merchandise. Such a 
“first sale’ without repeats would 
not do them any permanent good 
in that town, because when there 
are too many artificially created 
retailers they are the first to con- 
tribute big-heartedly to the bank- 
rupt sale. 

About the only protection the 
wholesaler has against too many 
retail stores is to be doubly care- 
ful about selecting and passing on 
his new retail customers. This in 
turn will discourage a lot of un- 
premeditating simple souls with a 
little money in the family sock 
from being talked into “going in- 
to business” just because somebody 
has a store to rent. It certainly 
seems time to hand-pick customers 
carefully in districts where retail 
distribution is laboring under these 
heavy difficulties of “stores and 
apartments”—principally stores— 
going up blindly and daily. 


Robert Reis & Company 
Report Sales 


The sales of Robert Reis & Company, 
New York, Reis underwear, hosiery, 
sweaters, etc., for the quarter ended 
June 30, 1927, amounted to $2,104,061, 
against "$2, 383, 371 for the correspond: 
ing quarter of 1926. Sales for the six 
months ended June 30, 1927, amounted 
to $4,114,199, against $4, 473, 309 for the 
corresponding period last year. 


New Advertising Business 
at Buffalo 


David S. Taylor, formerly managing 
editor of the Buffalo, N. Y., Courier, 
and Albert G. Preston have organized 
an advertising business at Buffalo. The 
new company will be known as The 
Taylor-Preston Corporation. 


Brown Boveri Electric Cor- 
poration Elects W. M. Flook 


William M. Flook has been elected 
chairman of the board of the American 
Brown Boveri Electric Corporation, 
New York. 


R. S. Kendrick has joined the staff 
of Earl Dionne, New Orleans, adver- 
tising. 
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Sales Discount Question a 
Broad One 


Tue American Rottrnc Mitt Co. 
Mrpptetown, OHI0 
Eder of Printers’ Inx: 
he question put forth in the article, 
“Shoals Sales Discount Be Charged as 
a ty Expense?” by Dr. J. R. Hil- 
ich appeared in the June 9 
issue of Printers’ Inx, is one of a 
great deal of interest and, of course, it 
would be possible to get a great many 
divergent views on the subject. 

Sales discounts, as known in a great 
many trades, are not in vogue to any 
great extent in our business, such as 
giving a discount from a list price ac- 
cording to varying conditions. 

The main discount that we have to 
deal with is a discount for cash in ten 
days. I do not believe that this should 
be charged to sales, as it was started 
some time ago to bring into the com- 
pany cash from a sale that has been 
made, and it was evident at that time 
that producers were willing to pay a 
rather high rate for the use of the 
money. his discount with us is han- 
dled as a deduction from sales. 

Carvin W. Verity, 
Assistant General Manager. 


Business Men Double State 
Advertising Appropriation 
At a recent meeting of the Rhode 

Island Conference of Business Men’s 

Associations, plans were made to raise 

$7,500 to augment the appropriation 

of a similar amount made by the last 

— Assembly to advertise the 
tate. 


Campbell Advertising Com- 
pany Is Formed 


The Campbell Advertising Company, 
Inc., Toledo, Ohio, has been formed to 
continue the business of The Campbell 
Advertising Service. Glenn H. Camp- 
bell, P. . Sanford and Fred W. 
Thomas are the incorporators of the 
new company. 


H. L. Williams Joins Bendix 
Corporation 


H. L. Williams, recently with the Chil- 
ton Class Journal Company, Philadel- 
phia, has been appointed sales promotion 
manager for the Bendix Corporation, 
and its subsidiary, the Bendix Brake 
Company, South Bend, Ind., manufac- 
turers of braking systems. 


R. C. Hoiles Buys Bucyrus 
“Telegraph-Forum” 
The Bucyrus, Ohio, Tele; h-F 
has been purchased by Rec Hoiles. 
Mr. Hoiles is blisher of the Mans- 
on * News and the Lorain, Ohio, Times- 
erald. 
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Important facts to Remember about FOREST and STREAM 
A Steady Gain Over a Period of Years 
Right NOW an Average BONUS of Over 20,000 Copies 


A. B. C. Publisher’s Statement (835° 1927) 91,575 
Guarantee (No advance in rates since 1924) 70,000 


Circulation Obtained By Soundest Methods in Publishing Business 
No Subscriptions in Arrears No Merchandise Premiums 
Advertising values in the Outdoor Magazine field are constantly 
changing—be sure you are fully posted on what FOREST and 
STREAM has to offer at this time. 
For full particulars phone or write 
Founded 1873—54th Year 


AND 
FoRest-*yad STREAM 
221 West 57th St. New York, N. ¥. 
W. V. HODGE—Tel. Circle 2585 
EDWIN C. WILLIAMS HACKETT & HACKETT 
Hobart Building 326 W. Madison St. 
San Francisco, Calif. Chicago, Ill. 
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MASTERCRAFT! 


The Mark of Confidence 
To the Future Home Owner 


CHICAGO’S GREAT fF 
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RIITIES IN CHICAGO 





Master Craft Building and Advertising Program 
he Chicago Suburban Area has interested a select 
nber of America’s leading manufacturers of building 
erials and appliances, who are now participants. 


s program has three purposes: 
1. To build the finest type of home in 
Chicago’s suburbs. 
2. To equip them with materials and units 
of America’s foremost manufacturers. 


3. To advertise their products and sell 
these homes in the fastest growing 
suburban districts in the United States. 


ified manufacturers are invited to arrange for an 
rview with The Chicago Elevated Advertising Com- 
y, 509 South Franklin Street, Chicago. 


3URBAN MARKET 
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CANADA 


“It is plain to us that Can- 
ada is now beginning a 
period of tremendous prog- 
ress and prosperity, with 
limits that cannot be 


judged.” 








—Mr. William Phillips 
United States Minister at Ottawa 


United States directors of ad- 
vertising please note—and re- 


member that—“IN CANADA, 
IT’S THE NEWSPAPERS!” 


Consult any of these representative— 


Daily Newspapers 
of iti 


Prairie Market Pacific Market 
Paper 
Winnipeg, Man. Vancouver, B. C.... ‘Province’ 
Winnipeg, Man. ..... a pe Victoria, B.C..... “Colonist”’ 


b cc ccee “Leader & Post” 
, cea 7 ” Quebec Market 
Saskatoon, Sask. ..... ss r “Gazette” 
Lethbridge, Atla. ....“ ” \ “Le Soleil’ 


Edmonton, Atla. ..... ” i" “L’Evenement”’ 
Calgary, Atle. ...... = 


Maritime Market 


“Telegraph-Journal 
& Times-Star”’ Hamilton, Ont 
Halifax, N. 8 “Herald & Mail” Kitchener, Ont... ..“* 
alten, N. 8. “Chronicle & Star’’ Kingston, Ont..... * 
ri P. E. I.. “Guardian” 





(All Members of A. B. C.) 








How Many Questionnaire Replies 
Indicate a Consensus P 


It Isn’t So Much a Question of “How Many?” But “Who?” and “Why?” 


Vick Cuemicat Company 
Ew YorK 


Editor of Parnrans’ Ink: 

When sending out questionnaires, 
how many replies must be received be- 
fore the statistics, classified on a per- 
centage basis, can be said to be truly 
indicative of ‘trends, habits or customs? 

What is the minimum number? 

Does this number remain the same 
when house-to-house calls and personal 
interviews are involved as when the 
questions are asked by mail? If not, 
what is the difference in ratio? 

In a city of 100,000 population, if 
you were trying to establish the percen- 
tage of the people who kept on hand a 
given product, such as Vicks VapoRub, 
how many do you feel it would be 
necessary to interview on the subject 
— oo statistics could be 
ympile 

Would this proportion be altered in 
any way by the size of the city and 
how do you arrive at a definite min- 
imum of calls to be made or ques- 
tionnaires to be answered? 

Vick CHemicaL Company, 
Frank P. Foster, II, 
Division Sales Promotion 
Manager 


HERE is no minimum number 

of questionnaire replies which 
can be arbitrarily fixed as truly in- 
dicative of trends, habits or customs 
of any market. It is possible only 
to estimate on a percentage basis, 
and it is very difficult to derive 
from the results of a questionnaire 
just what proportion of any per- 
centage of replies is truthful and 
accurate. The results tabulated 
from one survey may be directly 
contradicted by a similar survey 
in another section. 

In a comparison of mail ques- 
tionnaires with personal interviews, 
the latter is found to be far more 
eficient. For instance, some re- 
= will be sent in answer to a 

| questionnaire merely because 
a st amped envelope was enclosed ; 
others may be returned for one of 
a hundred reasons. The actual 
percentage of replies may be greatly 
influenced by the fact that re- 
turn postage was at hand, or by 
local conditions both economic and 
social, by the number of questions, 
by the subject matter and type of 
the questionnaire, or by the im- 
portant fact of the class of per- 
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sons to whom the questionnaire 
was originally sent. 

A direct consumer survey of, 
say, a farm market is unquestion- 
ably of greater value, but to em- 
ploy investigators instead of the 
mail questionnaire is sometimes 
highly expensive. Justification for 
the higher expense of the personal 
interview lies in the unearthing of 
more than mere statistical infor- 
mation. The interviewed does not 
stop at a brusque “yes” or “no” 
but elaborates, divulging tastes and 
frequently the significant factor of 
the whole survey, i. e., the motive 
behind his conduct. Whether a 
consumer does, or does not do this 
or that, is‘not so important as the 
causes back of such conduct. 

The Division of Crop and Live 
Stock Estimates of the Department 
of Agriculture mails inquiries 
every two weeks to 110,000 farm- 
ers. The highest percentage of re- 
turns from this mail questionnaire 
are obtained when light yellow 
paper is used. This is one seem- 
ingly insignificant factor which 
bears directly on the number of 
replies, and the reason for it is not 
known. Another factor bearing on 
the replies is that the greatest per- 
centage of returns is received when 
not more than six or seven ques- 
tions are asked. 

There are three important ques- 
tions determining the success of a 
mail questionnaire. These are: 

1. Who answers the question- 
naire? 

2. Who does not answer the 
questionnaire ? 

3. How accurate is the infor- 
mation given by these who do 
answer ? 

Percentage of replies to a mail 
questionnaire is almost never as 
high as 50 per cent. The actual 
percentage of replies depends upon 
the wording of the questions, the 
fact as to whether return postage 
was enclosed, the length of the 
questionnaire and the class to 
whom the questionnaire was sent. 
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As to the third question just 
mentioned, the method employed 
by the Procter & Gamble Company 
seems to give excellent informa- 
tion on the mail questionnaire. 
Having compiled a questionnaire 
and sent it to a large number of 
persons this company proceeded to 
check up on the results by the 
following methods: 

1. Copies of names and addresses 
were saved of all the persons to 
whom the mail questionnaire was 
sent. 

2. Three of the cities thus cov- 
ered were selected for the purpose 
of study. 

3. Personal interviews were se- 
cured with those who had answered 
the mail questionnaire and what 
they asked in the interview was 
compared with the questionnaire 
answered. 

4. Personal interviews secured 
with those who failed to answer 
the questionnaire, in an attempt to 
discover what kind of people did 
not respond, were carefully con- 
ducted. 

5. Personal interviews with those 
who answered the mail question- 
naire were so worded that the 
housewife did not suspect the ac- 
curacy of her answers by mail 
were being doubted. 

The more significant results of 
this investigation were as follows: 

1. Of housewives who answered 
the mail questionnaire 92 per cent 
were found to be users of the 
product and 8 per cent were non- 
users. 

2. Of those who did not answer, 
40 per cent were found users and 
60 per cent were found to be non- 
users. 

3. Those who did answer the 
questionnaire gave information 
that was exceptionally accurate; 
only 15 per cent of the answers 
given in the mail questionnaire dif- 
fered from those received in the 
personal interview. 

The fact that the information 
received by mail was almost en- 
tirely from users of the product 
indicates that non-users were in- 
clined to ignore the questionnaire. 

A questionnaire sent out by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
to 2,000 women living in Washing- 
ton, D. C., consisting of four ques- 
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tions concerning the butter used 
in their homes, drew replies total- 
ing 20 per cent—considered guod. 
A similar questionnaire mailed to 
women in Philadelphia brought a 
return of approximately 14 per 
cent, about the average secured 
by the bureau in this kind of 
work. According to this bureau, 
to get results the group appealed 
to for information must represent 
an average of the intelligence and 
purchasing power of the class. It 
is a matter of securing an average 
and this necessity determines the 
number required for a question- 
naire investigation, keeping in 
mind always that the replies from 
a questionnaire are valuable only 
when they represent a cross-section 
of the market. 


FOLLOW-UP BRINGS 100 PER CENT 
REPLIES 


A notable exception to the hither- 
to low percentage of replies to the 
mail questionnaire is the case of 
Edward H. Jacob, (grower of 
mushrooms) who secured 100 per 
cent replies from housewives, by 
following up his mailing list. 

The Climalene Company received 
1,800 answers to 2,000 letters—a 
very high percentage also. Last 
year, however, Climalene felt that 
it should know more about the 
business, so the company went out 
into seven of its primary markets 
to conduct a house-to-house ques- 
tionnaire investigation. This ques- 
tionnaire consisted of nine short 
questions of which, intentionally, 
none was a leading question. 
Every questionnaire was filled out 
in its entirety before the investi- 
gators left the porch of the house 
where the interview was made. In 
all cases they took the name and 
address and sub-divided the homes, 
with a notation whether they were 
wealthy, well-to-do, moderate or 
poor. 

Yet even this extensive inves- 
tigation was not entirely depe: id- 
able. Of the 839 interviews ob- 
tained, 242 were reported as users, 
597 as non-users. The company 
declares that it would require only 
a casual glance at the figures in a 
market study, to realize that no 
such percentage of regular users 
existed. It accounts for this ap- 
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Marperk cS, ae 


announces 


the appointment J 


OU. A. LF ei 


as 


Rinaitie 
of the Shool ( Desestman 


Mr. Lames has been identified with 
school and college activities for many 
years. He was formerly Business 
Manager of the Yale PAlumni 
Weekly and the Yale Review, and 
President of the Alumni (Magazine 
Arsociation. Sn addition to his 


ae 4 with the schools, he will assume 


direction of the (Cravel Department. 


9 
Hear ers (on 


Trederic Drake - Business )) lanager 
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“THE AMERICAN 


WEEKLY” 


INK July 21, 1927 


IS THE MOST 


One switch controls 
and light 


IN THE power-house a switch is 
thrown. Instantly a world of bril- 
liance leaps to life. The strength 
of a thousand horses is unleashed. 
Energy flows outward over count- 
less lines to speed the varied proc- 
esses of living. 

In The American Weekly an 
advertisement is inserted. At once 
its sales-impulses surge into 
5,000,000 homes. 22,000,000 con- 
sumers, scattered from Maine to 
California, are subjected to its 
stimulating influence. Demand, 
like an electric arc, flashes from 
coast to coast. 

This is the power which The 
4 merican W eekly offers you. For 
this great magazine is like a giant 
generating plant, from which 
trunk-lines radiate to fourteen of 


the most important trading areas 
in the country. And these main 
lines, dividing, penetrate into the 
homes of one-fifth of all the con- 
sumers in the United States! 

These fourteen cities, and their 
economic territories, have one- 
fifth of the total manufactures, 
one-third of the urban population, 
three-fourths of the bank clear- 
ings of the entire country! 

The people who read The 
American Weekly are heavy and 
consistent buyers. They have a 
high standard of living; they in- 
sist not only upon the necessities 
of life, but the more common 
luxuries. They have the money 
to pay for these things, and they 
are willing to spend it. Their 
total annual expenditures run up 
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THE WORLD 


a world of power 


advertiser can take a full news- 
paper-size page in color. 

The American Weekly is the 
switch through which you can cut 
in on a nation-wide circuit of de- 


into many hundreds of millions. 
There is no other publication, 
or group of publications, that will 
reach this treméndous buying 
public so quickly, so effectively, 
and at such little cost. Yet The 
American Weekly is not an ex- 
pensive advertising medium. Its 
rates are the lowest of all large- 
scale publications. And it is the 
only national medium in which the 


mand. It will throw power into 
your sales-campaign, shed light 
upon your product. Write today 
to the nearest office (see below) 
of The American Weekly, A. J. 
Kobler, President. 


THE AMERICAN 


Greatest 
Circulation . 
in the World 


\WEEKLY 


Read by 5,000,000 families every week 
9 East 40th Street. New York City 


5 Wintnrop Sguare Wariciey Bros. 
Boston Curcaco 


753 Bonnie Braz 


222 Monapnock Bip. 


ANGELES San Francisco 
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parent inaccuracy by the following 
causes : 

1. While every effort was made 
to report facts, there was a ten- 
dency on the part of women to 
exaggerate the extent to which 
Climalene was used, rather than 
otherwise. 

2. Many users, who deserve to be 
reported as such, were not regu- 
lar or big users. It was often a 
matter of judgment on the part of 
the company whether or not they 
could be considered as users or 
not. It would have been possible 
to construe facts so as to increase 
greatly the number of users. 

3. If the Climalene Company 
had made an investigation of the 
poorer sections in each city alone, 
it could have brought down 
the percentage of users. This is 
a fact proved by an investigation 
it made at one time, but gave 
up as a bad job. 

4. The survey was based on in- 
terviews alone, anu not calls, be- 
cause most of those refusing inter- 
views were non-users. 

The results of this survey show 
that only through the interpreta- 
tion of the replies on a percentage 
basis can a true approximation 
be made as to which market is 
strong and which weak. 

Again, in a personal interview 
of 400 women called upon in the 
Middle West, only three refused 
to be interviewed. The results 
here obtained must, undoubtedly, 
be far more indicative than had the 
questionnaire been conducted by 
mail. 

Thus, for every survey there 
are sO many contingent factors 
which bear upon the dependability 
of replies that it appears there is 
no definite percentage of replies 
indicative of the true habits and 
customs of a certain group. The 
efficacy of a questionnaire depends 
on how accurate the answers are, 
rather than on the number giving 
information. 

The most thoroughly reliable 
method, evidently, is to send out 
a short mail questionnaire and fol- 
low up with personal interviews. 
The consolidated information can 
then be regarded as most truly 
indicative of any certain group. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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Sarcasm an Aid to 
Advertising Ills 


CaMPBELL-EwaLp CoMPANY 
Derroit 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I am inclined to agree with your sub- 
scriber who suggests that the advertis- 
ing fraternity might be benefited by 
articles in Printers’ Inx, poking fun 
at certain advertising policies, prac- 
tices and fads. 

If there is one thing wrong 
most of us advertising men it is th 
we take ourselves too seriously and ai- 
vertising not seriously enough. 

Bits of gentle satire and sarcasm, 
such as Percy Waxman wrote in his 
article “Are We As Mean As All 
That?’ which appeared in your issue 
of game do more than provide 
wholesome entertainment. They show 
those of us who follow fads in adver- 
tising that we are just as unoriginal 
as the folks who paste bathing girls on 
the windshields of their Fords. 

W. A. Joun, 
Director, Copy Dept. 


A. H. Gray Heads Royal 
Worcester Corset Company 


Arthur H. Gray has been elected 
president of the Royal Worcester Cor- 
set Company, Worcester, Mass. He was 
formerly vice-president and _ general 
manager, and succeeds the late George 

. Duffy. 


R. M. Douglass Advanced by 
Kelvinator Company 


Ralph M. Douglass, of the advertis- 
ing department of the Kelvinator Com- 
pany, Detroit, manufacturer of electric 
refrigerators, has been made assistant 
director of advertising. He succeeds 
George G. Whitney, resigned. 


Western Electric Elects 
J. W. Bancker 


James W. Bancker has been elected 
a vice-president and director of the 
Western Electric Company, New York. 
He succeeds the late Jay B. Odell. 
He has been with the company for 
thirty-five years. 


J. R. Hoyle with Ben C. 
Pittsford Company 
James R. Hoyle, formerly with Buck- 
ley-Dement & Company, Chi , has 
joined the sales department of the Ben 
C. Pittsford Company, Chicago, typog- 
raphers and direct il. 


E. H. Roberts with 
“Good Housekeeping” 


E. H. Roberts is now representing 
Good Housekeeping, New ork, in 
Western New York State. He former!y 
represented Liberty in that same te:- 
ritory. 
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$157,864,523 
for Florida’s Farm 
Products 


LTHOUGH 
less than 
one-tenth of 
Florida’s tilla- 
ble land is yet 
in cultivation, 
Florida farmers 
last year re- 
ceived for their crops a total 
of $157,864,523. 

This production, moreover, 
represents a greater yield per 
acre than was received in any 
other state. According to the 
Blue Book of Southern Prog- 
ress, the average value of 
Florida’s farm production 
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per acre was 
$107.00. 
No wonder 
Florida farmers 
are building new 
homes, buying 
new farm equip- 
ment, new mo- 
tor cars, in fact, every sort of 
manufactured product. 

The farm wealth of Florida 
is just one indication of the 
high buying power of this 
great, fast-growing market, 
which you can cover com- 
pletely and economically by 
advertising in— 


The ASSOCIATED DAILIES 
O f Florida 


DeLand Daily News 
Fort Myers Press 
Fort Myers Tropical News 


‘ac Journa 
Lakeland Star-Telegram 


Palm Beach Post 

Pensa News-Journal 
Plant City Courier 

St. Augustine Record 

St. Petersburg Independent 
St. Petersburg Times 
Sanford Times 

Tampa Times 

Tampa Tribune 
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Babson reports 








Crop conditions, oil production, 
retail trade, employment, build- 
ing activity—every factor that 
affects sales volume inevitably 
will lead you to expect increased 
sales from Oklahoma. 


Determine the most economical 
method for securing your share 
of Oklahoma’s business. 


In the great Oklahoma farm 
market your problem is easy— 
The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, 
Oklahoma’s only farm paper 


Forbes for July shows Oklahoma ‘‘excellent.”’ 
Oklahoma 
Nation’s Business rates it “‘good.’’ All agree sales 
opportunities in Oklahoma never were better. 
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“most favorable.” 








reaches practically every able-to- 
buy farm home—circulation more 


than 177,000. 


Oklahoma City and its great 
market embracing all central : 
western Oklahoma is  covere 
thoroughly and alone by the Dail; 
Oklahoman and Oklahoma City 
Times, circulation more th: 
151,000. These media at mini 
mum expense assure advertisers 
reaching the rural and url 
market through media that 
leaders in their respective fiels. 
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‘Most Favorable 


Oil Production reaches May Peak of 22,994,000 bbls. 
Wheat Crop to bring more than $40,000,000 
Oklahoma City retail business increases 18.4% 
Cotton, Corn, Feed Crops reported “Excellent” 


Oklahoma City building, 6 months of 1927, 
totals $6,295,864, 38% gain 
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San Francisco 


OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 
The OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 














How “Armco” Found What to Put 
into Correspondence Bulletins 


These Letter-Writing Helps Were Asked for by Correspondents 


By Harold F. Cope 


Correspondence Department, The American Rolling Mill Co. 


OURS very truly, John Doe. 
Ah! that’s a good letter.” 
_ 


vb 


This expresses the attitude of 
most of us when we sign our 
name. We think it is the best pos- 
sible letter that could be written 
on that particular subject. Few 
of us stop to think about the va- 
rious ways in which the letter 
might be improved. 

Mistakes in letter-writing could 
be reduced if people were more 
conscious of them. Many a letter- 
writer does not know that he needs 
“treatment.” 

Most of us need preventive med- 
icine to eliminate the germs of 
trouble from everyday correspon- 
dence. We need a distinctly per- 
sonal diagnosis by someone who 
can give the right remedy and 
can put the evil eye on us occa- 
sionally. 

Few people are willing to as‘ 
for aid in letter-writing. But the 
American Rolling Mill Company 
succeeded in getting such requests 
from correspondents by means of 
questionnaires, These blanks were 
sent to members of the organiza- 
tion, asking how the correspon- 
dence department could be of more 
service, and asking for ideas for 
letter bulletins. The answers gave 
a good idea of the help that is 
most needed. 

The following table shows the 
most popular topics together with 
the percentages of requests for 
each one: 

Per Cent 
Examples of letters 40 
Better use of words 
Mechanics of letter writing 
Punctuation 
Stenographic aid 
Sales letters 
Grammar 
Adjustment letters 
Collection letters 


Credit letters 
Acknowledgments 


~ 
on 


1 


s| 
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From this table, it can be seen 
that “subject” letters (sales, ad- 
justments and so on) were not of 
much interest as such. Most of 
the members of the organization 
were more interested in technique. 
It is also of interest to notice that 
most people wanted actual letters. 

They said that, with real ex- 
amples to go by, they could adapt 
them and use them to good advan- 
tage. After all, letter-writing is 
nothing but adaptation and assim- 
ilation. 

Members of The American 
Rolling Mill Company organiza- 
tion received answers to their re- 
quests in the form of a corre- 
spondence handbook and in weekly 
letter bulletins. The correspon- 
dence department read more than 
10,000 carbon copies of letters 
for the purpose of getting a true 
picture of the company’s corre- 
spondence. As a result of this 
experience, a handbook of letter- 
writing was prepared entitled 
“Making Letters Talk Business.” 
The volume is used in this or- 
ganization as well as in many other 
business offices throughout the 
world. 

The book serves as a reference. 
But the letter bulletin supplements 
it as a weekly reminder. Such a 
periodic stimulus is considered 
necessary because we all need to 
brush up now and then. If we 
don’t, we get rusty, especially on 
minor rules of grammar. 

As a result of the requests for 
examples of letters, many are re- 
produced in the letter bulletins. 
Sometimes poor letters are shown, 
followed by an improved version. 
Single paragraphs are often re- 
printed and then rewritten. 

Here is one example: 


“BALLOON TIRES FOR THE BUMPS 


“We have all read letters full oi 
‘bumps.’ We get the same sort oi 
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impression when we read a jerky, 
incoherent letter as we do when 
we ride down a bumpy street on 
the rim. 

‘A business letter must often 
contain many details and facts- 
To jump from point to point with- 
ou: connecting them together 
smoothly is to show but little con- 
sideration for your reader. 

Here is an example of a bumpy 
letter : 

You will find Armco Ingot Iron very 
durable. Armco Ingot Iron is so pure 
that it resists rust for years. 

The uniformity of Armco Ingot Iron 
assures satisfaction with every sheet. 
The purer zinc coating adds many years 
of service to the sheet. 


“With the aid of a few con- 
junctions, pronouns, and other 
connectives, this letter may be 
made easier to read.” 

Then follows this “improved” 
letter : 


You will find Armco Ingot Iron very 
durable. The chief reason for its long 
life is its purity. Being practically free 
from rust-promoting impurities, it resists 
corrosion for years. 

Another reason for Armco Ingot Iron’s 
satisfactory service is its uniformity. 
Every sheet is the same high quality. 

Furthermore, the service life is also 
increased by the purer zinc coating. 


Other examples are taken from 
letters in which one paragraph at 
a time is analyzed and improved. 
At the left of the page a para- 
graph such as this is given: ; 

“Poor service usually brings 
complaints; but silence often fol- 
lows satisfactory service.” 

Here the thought is somewhat 
hidden because of poor structure. 

Then at the right of the page 
is given the improvement: 

“Poor service usually brings 
ymplaints; but satisfactory ser- 
ice is often followed by silence.” 
(Now the two parts of the sen- 
ence fit together because they are 
mstructed alike.) 

Another example came from one 
f our customers—a sheet metal 
tractor. He sent it in with the 
request that it be improved. Here 
is the original : 


We wish to call 


<= 0O 


a: 


n° 


r attention to the 
fact we have ent into the sheet metal 
business in M...... and intend to 
svecialize in cottage and residence work, 
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such as gutters, downspouts, flashings, 











roofing, etc. We are in a position to 
give immediate service with the best 
material and mechanics on the market, 
and will be glad to furnish you with 
an estimate at any time. No matter 
how large or small it will be handled to 
your perfect satisfaction. Please give 
this your earnest consideration and let 
us hear from you. 


We tried to put more sales value 
into this letter. Naturally we wrote 
into it more about our specialty 
Armco Ingot Iron. Nevertheless, 
we believe that the finished prod- 
uct shows more consideration for 
the other fellow which, after all, 
is the thing we are working for. 
Here is the revision: 


Do you realize that rust eats away 
about as much sheet metal every year 
as is produced in the same period? Are 
you going to let it prey on your new 
building or will you select lasting 
material ? 

Armco Ingot Iron galvanized sheet 
metal, which we use, is very durable. 
Actual tests in service covering many 
years have proved the lasting qualities 
of this rust-resisting material. It resists 
rust better than ordinary steel because 
it is pure and dense. 

Large yoy of Armco Ingot Iron 


galvanized sheets have been u in im- 
portant buildings where lasting qualities 
are absolutely essential. The Lincoln 


Memorial building, Washington, D. C., 
the Woolworth building, New York City, 
and the Ford Hospital, Detroit, are 
buildings where this material was used 
because of its lasting qualities. 

We are in a position to give you im- 
mediate service with the best of material 
and mechanics. For roofing, gutters, 
downspouts, flashings, and all other sheet 
metal work, you will find H.... service 
100 per cent satisfactory. Whether your 
building is large or small, you owe it to 
yourself to get an estimate from us. + 

Just call T.... 3369 or write us a 
line and you will get quick service. 


BETTER USE OF WORDS 


Under this subdivision, the fol- 
lowing is chosen to illustrate what 
the handbook offers: 


When two words get married, look 
out! If you separate husband and wife, 
you may get into trouble. 

We often find it difficult to remember 
which words go together and which should 
be separated. The best way to be sure 
is to consider their use in the sentence. 

When WHILE, WAY and TIME are 
used as nouns, write them as separate 
words: A WHILE, ANY WAY, and 
SOME TIME; but when used as ad- 
verbs write: AWHILE, ANYWAY, and 
SOMETIME. 2 

MAYBE is all one word when used 
as an adverb. When used as a ‘verb, 
two words are necessary: MAY BE, 

Following is a list of words that 
should be used separately: all ready 
(adjective phrase), all right, any day, 











LARGEST #7 
ADVERTISING 





Che Oregonian isff 
ROYAL FLUSH F& 
in the ‘ 
Oregon Market 
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tiser to play 
the Oregon Market 


EW, INDEED, are the markets where the per capita 
buying power is so high. Few, if any, where one 
paper has had unbroken dominance for a period of 
76 years—in advertising, in circulation, in influence. 


@he Oregonian .- Traditionally. .and TODAY 


The Great Newspaper of the Pacific Northwest 


Circulation over 104,000 daily, over 154,000 Sunday 


Nationally Represented by VERREE & CONKLIN 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
285 Madison Ave. Steger Building Free Press Building Monadnock 
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any time, every time, in so far, some 
day, any one, some one, no one, per 
cent. 

Following is a list of words that should 
be used together: anybody, beforehand, 
everybody, inasmuch, itself, nobody, 
nothing, nowadays, somebody, something, 
themselves, whereas, whichever, whoever, 
yourself, nevertheless. 


The best way to encourage let- 
ter-writing mechanics is to keep 
good examples always before the 
organization. Here again the fre- 
quent reminder is necessary. 

It is not too much to say that 
all the mechanical factors—sta- 
tionery, typing, spelling, punctua- 
tion, symmetry and margin make 
a difference. A poor looking letter 
may succeed; but a good one has 
a better chance. 


PUNCTUATION 


Our correspondents can get most 
of the fine points of punctuation 
in “Making Letters Talk Busi- 
ness.” Yes, and we all can get re- 
ligion by reading the Bible. But 
the Sunday morning church bell 
is a great stimulus. 

We all believe in punctuation 
and want to employ it. Still, we 
depend mostly upon intuition in 
using it. But we gradually de- 
velop a greater feeling for it as 
time goes on. We need to study 
it constantly, if for no other rea- 
son than to check the stenographer. 

However, the fine points of 
punctuation need not keep us 
awake nights. For example, a very 
heated discussion can be raised 
over the question as to the use of 
the comma with the dash. If you 
want to use a comma followed by 
a dash, go ahead and do it. If you 
don’t think they look well to- 
gether, use only one of them. You 
can find authorities on both sides 
of the fence. 


STENOGRAPHIC AID 


Those who asked for steno- 
graphic aid were chiefly interested 
in how to get along with stenog- 
raphers. They wanted to know 
how to get the most work in the 
shortest time, how to encourage 
the stenographer, how te keep her 
happy, and how to help her de- 
velop. 
If I could invent some kind of 
contraption that would double 
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stenographers’ output, and _ still 
keep them happy, I would prob- 
ably make a fortune. But the best 
I can do is to offer the following 
suggestions : 


Organization. Encourage the typist 
to organize her work. Give her time to 
arrange it in proper order and do it 
calmly and correctly. 

Freedom from _ Interruption. The 
stenographer attempts to guard the 
executive from interruptions. A mo 
ment’s thought on his part also saves 
her time. When she is busy on a letter, 
she can do it better and quicker if she 
can complete it all at once. When she 
has to break her train of thought, che 
can not come back to it without a bit of 
reflection. 

Equipment. The stenographer can 
turn out better letters if she has the 
right kind of office equipment,—a good 
typewriter, a comfortable chair, a com- 
modious desk, and good filing cabinets. 

Environment. To produce good letters, 
she must have proper light, ventilation, 
heat in winter, and a fan in summer. 

Development. Give the stenographer 
as much responsibility as possible in 
composing letters. Her ability may de- 
velop in a way that will surprise you. 


At best, grammar is a dry sub- 
ject. One of the best ways to make 
it interesting is a “correction” 
method. The letter bulletin has 
often carried letters containing 
grammatical errors followed by 
the necessary correction. 


“SUBJECT” LETTERS 


Letters on such topics as sales, 
adjustments, collections, credits, 
and acknowledgments have often 
been used as letter bulletins. For 
these, we selected letters which 
were most likely to interest the or- 
ganization. Even though we thus 
dissect letters and put each under 
the microscope, we must not ex- 
pect too much from this method. 
Although we squint through the 
glass for hours, the time is wasted 
unless we apply our knowledge. 

After all, letter writing is noth 
ing more than straight thinking. 
If we mentally outline the letter 
in advance, the actual dictation 
takes care of itself. 





New Accounts for 
Duncan S. Blaikie 


The Canadian Import Company, coa! 
importer, and — California Mission 
Orange Com both of Montreal, 
have ap Beacon S. Blaikie, Mon- 
treal a vertising agency, to direct their 
advertising accounts. 
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AGENCIES HONOR ROLL FOR 1926 














SCORE—102,670! 


Total number of pages used by leading agents in Associated 
Business Papers beats previous year’s total of 82,716 by 


an increase of nearly 20,000. 

The unmistakable tendency in agency work is to use more 
business-paper advertising—and to use it more intelligently 
by concentrating in “A B P” papers. 

The reason is that “ABP” advertising is “bread and 
butter” advertising for agents who want to build and hold 
the clients’ business. 


Here are the comparative figures for space used in “A B P” 
papers for 1924, 1925 and 1926: 


RANE THE 200 PAGES USED 

1926 1925 1924 LEADERS 1926 1925 1924 

1 1 1 N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia.......... 2,134 1,884 1,791 

2 2 3 Rickard & Co. Inc., New York............ 1,905 1,502 1,445 
3 Lord & Thomas and Logan, Inc., Chicago.. 1,679 

a 3 4 Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., New York 1,579 1,478 1,327 

4 2 Campbell-Ewald Co., Detroit...........++. 1,465 1,476 1,704 

5 8 G. M. Basford Co., New York........++-+ 1,251 1,180 973 

8 10 Russell T. Gray, Inc., Chicago...........- 1,221 945 822 

11 62 Gardner Adv. Co., Inc., St. Louis......... 1,149 800 320 

6 6 George Batten Co., Inc., New WOtBeswsceas 1,130 1,002 1,019 

7 25 Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Chicago........ 1,114 (983 ‘593 

11 12 9 O’Connell-Ingalls Adv. Agency, oston.... 862 798 824 

40 40 George wy Kirkgasser & Co., Chicago...... 852 468 469 

13 21 17. Erwin asey Ca, CREAREO. coccccsccecs 842 592 709 

14 14 13 The Buchen Co., Chicago cecnsescnkesseus 839 731 755 
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THE “ABP” AGENcIES “The 1st 2QQ” Honoz Rott For in 








RANK 
1925 


THE 200 
1924 LEADERS 


27 J. Walter Thompson Co., Inc., New York.. 

5 The Powers-House Co., Cleveland.......... 
39 The Griswold-Eshleman Co., Cleveland.... 
19 A. Eugene Michel & Staff, New York...... 
14 McLain-Simpers Organization, Philadelphia 
28 Fechermer, Frank & Spedden, Inc., Detroit 
16 Ray D. Lillibridge, Inc., New York........ 

7 Ferry-Hanly Adv. ’Co., Inc., Kansas 
18 Frank Presbrey Co., Inc., “New York.. 
55 The Blackman Co., Inc., New York. ‘ 
22 MacManus, | Inc. , ieee 
38 Frank Seaman, ‘Inc., SS re 
31 Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., Detroit..... 
42 The Erickson Co., Inc., "New York........ 
147 Williams & Cunnyngham, Inc., Chicago.... 
102 Ralph H. Jones Co., Cincinnati........... 
32 Paul Teas, « Cn beccacccecesecs 
63 Hazard Adv. Cor a be cetewen eat 
158 Moser & Cotins, Ciica _} ears 
77 Paul A. Florian Adv. "Ag Saas Chicago..... 
21 The FR Kynett Co., Philadelphia iwawesa 
36 Newell-Emmett Co., Inc., New York....... 
11 Fuller & Smith, cei epegaptengstnette 
48 D’Arcy Adv. Co., BO. ty. OM Besc:c ones 
55 Critchfield & Co., Chicago................ 
26 Walker & Downing, PRASBUIER. «oc cccscccs 
15 Wightman-Hicks, Inc., New York......... 
23 The H. K. McCann Co., New York........ 
50 The George L. Dyer Co., Inc., New York.. 
41 Potts-Turnbull Co., Inc., Chicago.......... 
20 Walter B. Snow & Staff, Inc., Boston..... 


61 Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc., 


IN: a bas 0bdb dete aeeenncdesevese 
30 Myers & Golden, Inc., New York......... 
33 Procter & Collier Co., Inc., Cincinnati.... 
37. Eugene McGuckin Co., Philadelphia........ 
45 William H. Rankin Co., Inc., Chicago..... 
64 Calkins & Holden, Inc., New York........ 
24 Bissell & Land, Inc., Pittsburgh........... 
68 H. C. Goodwin, Inc., Rochester, N. Y...... 
43 Marschalk & Pratt, Inc., New York........ 
22 The Blackiston Organizations, Canton, O... 
54 Anfenger Adv. Agency, Inc., St. Louis..... 
118 Reincke-Ellis Co., Chicago..............-- 
Rogers-Gano Adv. Keume. Inc., of Illinois, 
DEED. snadticnsccsna 0¢00euuedp estas 
35 Carroll Dean Murphy, Inc., Chicago....... 
34 The Sweeney & James Co., Inc., Cieveiand 
48 Federal Adv. Agency, Inc., New York...... 
84 O. S. Tyson & Co., Inc., New York 
52 Irvin F. Paschall, Inc., Chicago...... ones 
190 Hannah-Crawford, Inc., Milwaukee. »...... 
80 Olson & Enzinger, Inc., Milwaukee....... 
51 Charles Daniel Frey, Inc., Chicago........ 
52 Mitchell Adv. Agency, Inc., Minneapolis. . 
249 Aubrey & Moore, Inc., Chicago........... 
97 Rose-Martin, Inc., New York............. 
314 Advertising Service Co. Ltd., Montreal. 
156 Witt K. Cochrane Adv. Agcy., Inc., Chicago 
90 George Harrison Phelps, Inc., Detroit...... 
87 Industries’ Publicity Carp. New York..... 
57 Barrows, Richardson & Alley, New York. 
109 Advertising Producers Associated, Chicago... , 
215 Evans Associates, Inc., Chicago........... 
Ronalds Adv. Agency, Montreal. ... 0.0.0. 
265 E. P. Remington Adv. Agency, Inc., ee 
58 The Moss-Chase Co., Inc., Buffalo, 
46 Waynesboro Adv. Agency, Geaitace. Pa. 
126 The Richardson-Briggs Co., Cleveland..... 
Sterling Beeson, Inc., Toledo, O.......... 
79 Joseph Richards Co., Inc., New York...... 
84 Imer H. Doe Adv. Agency, Louisville, Ky. 
re a a ee ere 








uit USED 

926 1925 1924 
rs 497 583 
820 837 1.039 
816 677 471 
814 677 702 
810 715 744 
808 438 550 
7 692 718 


764 976 
723 706 
494 387 
530 627 
$13 472 


655 507 533 
647 538 441 
629 404 143 


626 247 21 
623 586 519 
604 524 316 
599 262 137 


598 394 260 
597 542 655 
590 401 496 
581 498 790 
578 353 418 

387 


555 $25 584 
537 554 737 
516 480 606 
513 404 416 
511 526 455 
488 427 666 


454 244 323 
428 470 534 
426 578 518 
423 322 488 
421 339 426 
420 413 311 
417 540 595 
416 339 300 
413 336 438 
411 438 632 
404 350 393 
401 325 191 


98 230 
98 385 01 
393 499 l 
9 401 . 18 
389 263 236 
388 376 39 
381 245 
380 173 248 
378 232 


309 330 01 
09 206 96 
09 15 

307 158 72 

5 297 44 

300 313 425 

297 225 174 

291 324 

0 328 250 

283 286 36 

5 211 36 
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“ABP” AGENCIES “The 1st 200” Honoz ROLL FOR 1926 











THE 
RANE THE 200 
1926 1925 1924 LEADERS 
86 54 116 Advertisers’ Individuat Service, Chicago... 
87 84 115 Chappelow Adv. Co., Inc., St. Louis....... 
88 74 47 Lamport-MacDonald Co., South Bend, Ind. 
89 235 643 Young & Rubicam, Philadelphia ehere eeewe 
90 251 525 Harry Varley Adv. Agency, New York. 
91 77 78 The Albert P. Hill Co., Inc., Pittsburgh. . 
92 273 222 Lyddon & Hanford Co., Rochester, N. Y.. 
92 182 259 Yost Adv. Co., St. Louis........... 
92 A. McKim Ltd., Montreal...........- 
95 126 82 United States Adv. Corp., Toledo, O 
96 142 420 Commercial Art Engraving Co., Chicago.. 
97 72 109 Crosby-Chicago, Inc., Chicago............+. 
9% 173 704 Cross & La Beaume, Inc., New York...... 
8 97 66 Fred M. Randall Co., Detroit............. 
100 «102 125 Norris L. Bull, Hartford, GN 6 cae scdvad 
101 68 72 Porter-Eastman-Byrne Co., Chicago........ 
102 «4448 Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, New York.. 
103-344 349 Z. L. Potter Co., Syracuse,  Wistedives 
103 4 167 R. E. Lovekin Corp., Philadelphia......... 
103 71 102 F,. J. Ross Co., Inc., New York..........- 
106 «=:108 160 R. E. Tweed Co., Philadelphia. ........... 
107 Roche Adv. Co., Chicago........0..0sse0. 
108 154 128 McJunkin Adv., Co., —— Cae re ae 
109 =. 208 222 A. A. Gray & Co., Chicago............++. 
110 88 59 Tracy-Parry Co., Inc., Philadelphia sit bile ee 
111 203 282 P. F. O’Keefe Adv. Agency, Inc., Boston. . 
112 121 134 Bayless-Kerr Co., Cleveland............+. 
113 106 139 Burnham & Fishler, Inc., New York...... 
113 500 Loomis-Potts Co., Kansas Bit, * BGs. 90 
115 91 76 Charles W. Hoyt Co., Inc., New York..... 
115 117 142 SS H. Lee Adv. Service, New Haven, 
15 86115 158 The ‘3 ‘* J. Stevens Co., Grand Rapids, 
| rr aa ee 
115 537 704 MeComecil & Ferguson, London, Ont., Can. 
115 125 104 Western Adv. Agency, Inc., Racine; Wis... 
120 332 525 Foote & Morgan, New York.............. 
121 131 132 Groesbeck-Hearn, Inc., New York......... 
122 123 75 Cramer-Krasselt Co., am ibeaewndten 
123 157 147. The Geyer Co., Dayton, ian ede epson teu 
124 117 147 The C. C. Stockford Co., Creieds, 6 eietnh oe 
125 83 97 George H. Gibson Co., New York......... 
125 161 123 The Green, Fulton, Cunningham Co., eee 
125 96 94 Rogers & Smith Adv. Agency, Chicago. . 
128 100 153 Burns-Hall Adv. Agency, _—~ ~ — 
29 110 142 H. E. Lesan Adv. Agency, Inc., New York 
30 133 113 a & Sheridan, Inc., New 
131 287 263. Cheiien. 2, eee, COGN... csinnvcadécccs 
132 110 179 Charles H. Touzalin Agency, Inc., Chicago 
132 221 288 Williams & Saylor, Inc., New York....... 
134 146 185 Echol & Harvey Adv. Agency, Inc., Chicago 
134-102 90 Mitchell-Faust Adv. Co., Inc., Chicago..... 
13¢ 134 67 F. J. we Ce, Inc.; New York. .ccccccess 
137 199 849 Honig-Cooper Co., Inc., San Francisco.... 
138 137 229 Frank G. Morris Co., WO SO caceccces 
139 236 124 Sherman & Lebair, Inc., New York....... 
140 = 263 170 Eastman, Scott & Co., Inc., Atlanta....... 
141 85 178 White Adv. Agency, Grand Ra ids, Mich.. 
142 152 140 Hanff-Metzger, Inc., New York Sete ss oct 
142 7 163 Patterson-Andress Co., Inc., New York. 
142 150 105 Robinson-Eschner Adv. Co., Erie, Pa...... 
142 197 267 The Merrell A. Wood Co., Inc., Youngs- 
ee, OO. i cerinnetngekh wetie dna 
14 149 121 The Green & Van Sant Co., Baltimore..... 
146 810 704 Morris-Patterson, Ltd., Toronto........... 
14 110 88 Dreschler-Peard Co., Inc., Baltimore...... 
14 126 114 Sidener, Van Riper & Keeling, Inc., India- 
eer Perea eee 
15 Smith, Schreiner & Smith, Pittsburgh..... 
15 323 John D. Bors, Inc., New York........... 
15 135 107 The John S. King Co., Inc., Cleveland.... 
1; 537 Lawrence C. Gumbinner Adv. Agency, 


SE -: NIN cate hlicthideinanietiitiatmantaieiias ° 


PAGES USED 
1926 1925 1924 


176 48 
175 163 202 
174 18 
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THE “ABP” AGENCIES “ The 1st 200” Honok Rort For is 











RANE THE 200 PAGES USED 
1926 1925 1924 LEADERS 1926 1925 1924 
154 162 194 Krichbaum-Liggett Co., Cleveland......... 173 131 111 
154 8255 352 Sando Adv. &. Indianapolis............- 173 73 45 
156 269 349 E. T. Sadler Co., Chicago...........-..+. 172 68 46 
157 554 Thomas & Cook, Inc., Chicago..........-- 171 17 
158 116 100 G. W. Brogan, Inc., Towson, Md......... 170. 185 212 
158 228 849 Cowan, Dempsey & Dengler, inc., New York 170° 87 2 
160 119 231 The Robbins & y a9 Co., Columbus, O.. 16 182 89 
161 120 175 Ben Dean Adv. Grand Rapids, Mich. 168 181 123 
161 215 207 Livermore & Knie Go., Providence, R. I. 168 95 103 
161 158 165 Smith Endicott Co, Bos SUPT eTeTiTiT Te 168 137 132 
164 839141 163 The Lee E. Donnelly = Cleveland....... 167 157 134 
164 185 240 The Koch Co., Milwaukee...............- 167 112 86 
166 162 620 Bellamy-Neff Co., Chicago.............+++ 16 131 11 
166 146 97 Dorrance, Sullivan & Co., Inc., New York 166 149 218 
166 69 65 Tuthill Adv. Agency, Inc., New York..... 1 286 308 
169 677 573 J. J. Gibbons Ltd., Toronto............... 165 9 13 
169 208 234 C. S. Hallowell, Inc., New York.......... 165 99 87 
171 263 213 Blaine-Thompson Co., Inc., Cincinnati..... 164 71 97 
171 86 109 i ie yg Publicity Co., New York... 164 232 201 
171 128 122 R. Shuman Co., Chicago..........+..++ 1 173 183 
171 457 R. Maathall © Shee angelina 164 26 
175 219 234 bearans, Jy "Peterson Co., Grand Rapids, o 
Th wedge sandeneckesseceustinneee 87 

176 104 69 ie W. Odlin Co., Inc., Worcester, Mass. 156 203 288 
177 143 240 Fonda-Haupt Co., Inc., ‘New York.:...... 15 153 86 
178 191 83 McKinney, Marsh & Cushing, Inc., Detroit 153 110 237 
179 203 146 Dorland Agency, Inc., New York......... 15 101 148 
180 98 81 Zimmer-Keller, inc., Detroit...........--- 148 211 245 
181 Carter Adv. Agency New York..........+- 147 
181 245 211 Kling-Gibson | Saaeaaapet: 147, «77—t—«&99 
181 435 594 Smith & Son Ltd., eee boseawabis 147 29 12 
184 W. G. Kreicker 3 oS BECRGO. oo cesccecs 146 
184 145 168 J.ouis V. Urmy _ Se 146 150 129 
186 Freystadt- whi Ly Inc., New York...... 144 
186 351 201 Franklin P. Shumwa Coan, BesteR..cccece 144 43 107 
186 212 216 Vanderhoof & Co., Chicago............... 144 98 95 
189 448 688 The James Fisher Co., Ltd., Toronto..... 143 27 7 
189 215 254 S. Masse Co., CUMIN. ccccacenaxana 1 95 76 
189 108 74 The Byron G. Moon Co., Inc., Troy, N. Y. 143 198 275 
189 189 220 Shankweiler Adv. A ency Allentown, ies Dae 111 94 
193 143 135 The Nichols-Evans Co, Cleveland......... 142 153 161 
194 201 119 Church-Green Co., Bost ea oe aoe 141 201 119 
195 176 801 Maurice H. Needham Co., Chicago........ 140 121 3 
196 290 445 The Walter A. Allen Agency, Inc., Hart- 

SE * Ges 6n6cion ses dete sons ine 58 27 
196 92 70 Fisher-Wilson Adv. Agency, St. Louis canes 139 223 283 
198 226 409 Charles Schweim Co., Detroit............ 1 88 33 
199 158 190 Peck Adv. Agency, Inc., New York....... 136 137, 112 
200 130 96 H. C. Winchell Adv. Agency, Chicago..... 135 172 224 


The complete list of agencies placing business with A BP 
publications in 1925 has been printed in book form and 


will be sent to any interested person on request. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 





cli) 





The A. B. P. is a non-profit organization whose members have 
pledged themselves to a working code of practice in which the 
interests of the men of Americanindustry, trade and professions 
are placed first—a code d di biased editorial pages» 
classified and verified paid subscribers, and honest advertising 





of dependable products. 
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Market-Minded Farmers Are 


Making Lettuce a Staple 


Since the Western Growers Have’ Solved Their Production and Mar- 
keting Problems, the Consumption of Lettuce Has Increased 
440 Per Cent—An Advertising Campaign 
May Be the Next Step 


H. Collins 


By James 


TPON the escutcheon of Los 
Angeles, for the moment, is 
blazoned a new symbol. Once, it 
was an orange or. Then followed 
a tourist rampant. Until just lately, 
there was a factory chimney gules. 
But now the town coat-of-arms 
bears a head of lettuce vert. 

And thereby hangs a tale of 
market-minded farmers. 

Do not be surprised if some of 
these days you see an advertising 
campaign for California head 
lettuce, on the style of the Sun- 
kist and Sun-Maid advertising. Ex- 
cept that lettuce doesn’t care for 
too much sun; it needs cool 
weather to head nicely. The ad- 
vertising is not in sight yet. But 
when it comes, you will learn 
dietetic facts about fresh lettuce 
as roughage, and vitamins, and a 
protective food, and meeting the 
need for some. raw food in your 
feed every day, and the convenience 
of salads in hot weather, and cold 
weather, and wet weather, and dry 
weather, and their appeal to the 
jaded appetite when nothing else 
tempts, and the way they mix with 
other foods—it will be quite a cam- 
paig xn, when it starts! 

But the market-minded lettuce 
farmers of California, just now, 
are perfecting the production and 
distribution ends of a new 
dustry, and that is my story. 

Shipments of head lettuce to the 
East were made as long as twenty 
years ago, but on a small scale. 
As recently as ten years ago, the 
trafic amounted to only a few 
hundred cars. Last year California 
shipped 27,400 cars, and Arizona 
4.300. That is a lot of lettuce. 


And where the sales a few years 
ago were chiefly in certain seasons 
when head lettuce was at its best 
in California, now the production 
is an all-year-round business. Here 
is where 


the market instinct of 


the California farmers comes in. 
They have found that head lettuce 
must be as staple as soap, and have 
set out to make it so. The pro- 
duction problem has been solved, 
and they are now working on the 
marketing end. 

Until a few years ago, head 
lettuce was a luxury to the great 
mass of the folks in our indus- 
trial States. They had it while the 
local supply was in market, but 
after that only the fancy grocers 
kept head lettuce, from Florida and 
Louisiana, for the rich. During 
the flush war years, the mass of 
the people could afford head 
lettuce. Yet its distribution did 
not spread out to any appreciable 
extent—up to 1918 the shipments 
from all Western States were only 
a little over 2,000 cars a year, and 
that mostly from California. The 
corner grocer had not learned that 
head lettuce was in keen demand 
by the whole population all year 
round, and that it could be made 
a store attraction. Not every 
corner grocer has learned this yet, 
and there are thousands of country 
grocers who may not hear about it 
for several years. 

Since California started its ag- 
gressive marketing, the consump- 
tion of head lettuce has increased 
440 per cent. 


YEAR ROUND MARKETS 


The growers have opened up new 
channels for distribution, and once 
established, have kept these chan- 
nels working all year round. The 
chain stores and individual grocery 
stores in cities have been won over 
to such an extent that lettuce, with 
other fresh vegetables and fruits, 
has made a new department in 
this field of retailing, one paying 
excellent profits for good manage- 


. ment, and acting as a drawing card 


12] 


for customers. The fresh vegetable 
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stand has become so important that 
some of the chain stores which 
formerly leased it, as a “privilege” 
to an outsider, are now taking it 
over. as vitally necessary to the 
business. Decreased sales of canned 
foods have been reported as a 
result of the increasing demand for 
fresh vegetables and fruits. 

But the smaller centers present 
a problem. Nearly half the people 
of the country live in towns of 
2,500 or under, or on farms. How 
to reach these potential consumers 
is a question with which the lettuce 
growers are now dealing. The 
orange growers have solved it, and 
the lettuce growers find that the 
same solution must be worked out 
for their product—with the same 
patient missionary work. 

The small-town and country re- 
tailer does not sell perishables un- 
less he has a convenient source of 
supply through a wholesaler. The 
orange marketing society overcame 
this handicap by creating new 
wholesalers. Some enterprising re- 
tailer, in position to serve neigh- 
boring retailers, was persuaded to 
become a carload purchaser, and 
distribute to other merchants, the 
citrus association’s sales force se- 
curing these merchants as cus- 
tomers. Lettuce growers are 
working to that end, and besides 
securing retailers who will act as 
distributors, are making arrange- 
ments with wholesalers and brokers 
in other lines. There is even some 
talk of going to the consumer, and 
pointing out the healthfulness of 
lettuce and fresh vegetables gen- 
erally, by way of securing support 
for the new distributing facilities. 
It appears as though eventually 
some form of local advertising will 
be necessary. There is no kind of 
sales work which can compete with 
local advertising for such purposes. 

Still another plan is being con- 
sidered by Wells A. Sherman, 
State market director of California 
farm products. Under this plan, 
car-lots would be shipped to men 
acting as agents for the California 
growers. These agents would 
distribute to either retailers or con- 
sumers, at prices set by the Cali- 
fornia growers, and receive a com- 
mission for their own work. It is 
believed that a price attractively 
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low would enlist consumer support. 
A Federal produce agency law, re- 
cently passed, provides for the 
bookkeeping and inspection neces- 
sary to make such a plan operate 
honestly—if it is otherwise prac- 
tical. The chief merit of the plan 
is that it eliminates speculation in 
produce. Grower-to-consumer sell- 
ing of farm stuff has been advo- 
cated for at least fifteen years, and 
tried in many ways, but with no 
conspicuous success, because the 
car-lot method of distribution 
through merchants is the truly eco- 
nomical method. 

The “factory” end of this new 
lettuce industry is worth a few 
words. Los Angeles County was 
most successful in growing late 
spring and late fall lettuce of fine 
quality. In summer and winter the 
product is not so good there. See- 
ing that they had touched the 
margin of a great potential de- 
mand, with shipments to the East, 
the Los Angeles growers and 
dealers went to Imperial Valley, 
where conditions for growing dur- 
ing the winter were found to be 
ideal. In 1915, twenty-eight cars 
were shipped from the valley. Last 
year, 11,000 cars! 

For summer lettuce of equal 
quality, the developers of this in- 
dustry went to coastal valleys 
farther north, around Watsonville 
and Salinas, where the cool ocean 
fogs provide conditions for head- 
ing lettuce through the summer, 
and here the quality has not only 
been excellent, and the production 
ample to fill out the year, but 
lettuce has rounded out the dairy- 
ing agriculture of these districts. 


George: Walker with Cleveland 
Agency 

George Walker, who has been en 
gaged in free lance work for the last 
two years, has joined The H. L. Stuart 
Company, Cleveland advertising agency, 
as art director and production manager. 
He had formerly been with The 
> eee Company, also of Cleve- 
and. 








J. W. Bond with 
Ware Brothers 


T. W. Bond, recently with the service 
department of the Marcus-Mayer Co: 
pany, Philadelphia, printing, has joined 
the Ware Brothers Company, also of 
that city. 
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Electrical Appliance 
Advertising” 





+ Manufacturers of  elec- 
trical appliances spent 
more money for advertis- 
ing space in the June, 
1927, issue of “Electrical 
Merchandising” than any 
other single number of 
any trade _ publication 

ever printed. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
473 Tenth Avenue, New York 


ABC—a McGraw-Hill Publication—ABP 
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REAL INDUSTRIAL 
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‘ This method of selling and ad- 

@ vertising to every industrial plant 
produced $105,000 a year from. 
the territory and cost 23%. 


and advertising to industry pro- 
duced $200,000 a year from the 
same territory and cost only 12%. 


: This selective method of selling 
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New York Chicago Cleveland St. LouisBijad 
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| MARKETING PROBLEMS 








| tising profession make more effective use 
j 


ee | i of Industrial Advertising. 


i No of a series of advertisements 
° conceived to help the adver- 


Practical Industrial Advertising 
Coverage; like practical sales cover- 
age, is a problem of selecting and 
reaching the progressive plants that 
do the important buying and set the 
buying pace for the smaller plants. 


You are invited to make at any time a per- 
sonal inspection of McGraw-Hill circulation 
methods which produce the Practical Indus- 
trial Advertising Coverage illustrated in “B” 


LYUBLICATIONS 


- Louisfiladelphia San Francisco London 











The Picturesque Protean 
Campaign 
Many Advertisers Are Injecting a Touch of the Vaudeville Spirit in 
the Form of Characterizations Which Are Being 
Accompanied by Vernacular Copy 


By W. Livingston Larned 


T HE protean campaign changes 
its entire character every little 
while, coming out in a completely 
new costume and with a new back- 
ground. Versatile in its copy 
character and in the people who 
play the various parts, these quite 


An Italian of pronounced char- 
acteristics, with sparkling black 
eyes, makes his bow to a surprised 
audience. He holds aloft a little 
golf ball. 

“Meesta Munn, he say to me: 
‘Tony, you no can cutta deesa 


spectacular campaigns 
occasionally borrow 
an idea from vaude- 
ville, jumping from 
the sublime to the 
ridiculous. 

The method is 
rather simple: Don’t 
keep one “act” on the 
advertising stage for 
a too protracted pe- 
riod. Supply the 
reader with a_ well- 
balanced “bill”; a lit- 
tle comedy, a little 
“sob-stuff”; a touch 
of knockabout and a 
few acrobatics. 

The plan is the di- 
rect opposite of that 
adopted by advertis- 
ers who believe that 
a campaign theme 
should be selected 
and then used con- 
tinuously, very much 
in the same spirit, un- 


til it has run_ its 
course, perhaps for 
an entire year. 

The artist looks 


with favor upon the 
“vaudeville streak” in 
a campaign. It per- 
mits him far greater 
latitude. His 


week to week, 
same. 


illustrative 
come as constant surprises, 
seldom twice the 
And the copy writer, in 


MEESTA MUNN, HE 


SAY TO — 
“ony: JON ORR curry, 


deesa 






Tony”. be say, “you ae can corte dees 


Meese Meuse”, I say, 1 20 want vo cores 





NEW 
CHARACTER IN ITS ADVERTISING 


HOW AND UNIVUE 


SPALDING 


INTRODUCED A 


Kro-Flite ball’,” is the opening chat, 
as the orchestra plays and the 
scene shifts to an average golf 
course. Now Tony is doing his 


subjects 
from 








turn, is permitted more leeway. 
The curtain goes up, for ex- 
ample, on a new advertising “char- 
acter act.” Meet Spalding’s Kro- 
Flite “Tony,” with a novel turn. 


126 


stuff 


It’s deesa way. I, Tony Spinella, 
cutta da grass on da golfa club. One 
day, Meesta Munn, he show me da 
new golfa ball he call a Kro-Flite. 








irit in 


char- 
black 
prised 
little 


> me: 
deesa 
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“Tony,” he say, “you no can cutta 
deesa_ball.’’ 

“Meesta Munn,” I say, 
to cutta yo’ golfa ball.” 

“Tony,” he say, “‘you no can cutta 
deesa_ ball even eef you do want to. 
What’s a mor’, you can’t a drive no 
other golfa bali no farther, mebbe not _ 


so far." 


“T no want 


So Meesta Munn he sock da Be 


ball way ovra in da longa —_ He 
loosa da ball. He loosa da tem 

I, Tony Spinella, stronga a arm, 
beega da mus’, drive da lawnmow, heet 
da ball wid da sharpa blade. Da blade 
she br’ak, cause da ball she no can cut. 

I loosa da temp ‘ gatta crazy 
mad. I grabba da ‘all, roosh to da 
secon’ tee where Meesta te ees. I 
yell, “dare’sa you ball.” I t’row eet 
on da groun’. I crazy mad. I grabba 
da club from Meesta unn. I heet da 
ball wid beega da mus’. One, two, 
tree hunner yards she go. She roll 
on da green. She roll in da cup. I 


gatta da casa ginger ale free. I tella 
you, deesa Kro-Flite she’s a greata 
golfa ball. 


When next the curtain goes up 
on another month’s advertising, an 
entirely different character may 
come down to the footlights. The 
advertiser is willing to stand in the 
wings, as it were, and permit these 
interesting types to tell their story. 

It is barely possible that adver- 
tising has persisted in using, over 
and over again, the same set char- 
acters, throughout the years, with- 
out sufficient change. The old cast 
of characters is obsolete and moth- 
eaten, We are all too familiar with 
them. 

Have you, by any chance, fol- 
lowed the humorous exploits of a 
certain “Mr. Buzz” or “Pa Buzz” 
as he is more familiarly called, i 
the funny newspaper campaign for 
“Fit” ? 

Pa is quite a character; the 
bromidic symbol of all “average 
householders,” and he is pictured 
by the artist most adroitly and 
true to life, in relation to the 
product. One of the funniest of 
the advertisements told the expe- 
riences of Pa Buzz while taking 
his bath and pestered by an ob- 
streperous fly that would not let 
him alone. In another equally 
humorous scene, he was pictured 
trying to take his customary after- 
noon snooze on the parlor lounge, 
although a mosquito questioned 
his right to do so, in comfort. 

Chis copy, from an American 
Laundry Machinery Corpora- 
magazine advertisement, ac- 
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companied by expert illustrations, 
appealed to me as being almost 
perfect as a familiar type is in- 
troduced in a subtle way: 


She was really letting the cat out of 
the bag, her husband said, by — a 
silver anniversary dinner. one 
would imagine her old enough be that. 
And the guests were surprised. She 
must have been married very young, 
they said. But she merely smiled; the 
secret of it was that she had kept young 
after her marriage. There were no wash- 
tubs or mechanical washday “aids” 
among her wedding gifts. From the 
start, she made washday a day of 
youth. Because she knew that the 
way a woman spends her time is usu- 


ally reflected in her face. And she 
wasn’t ing to have a “washboard 
face.” She was going to spend her 


washdays in “living,” and so keep the 


roses in her cheeks. 


The artist drew more than a 
rubber stamp portrait of this little 
housewife. How recognizable she 
was and how much a neighbor of 
our own. , 

Then there was the advertise- 
ment for a storage battery, in 
which a rough-and-ready service 
man spoke his thoughts in no un- 
certain terms and in the vernac- 
ular understood by every motor- 
ist: 

These birds that come in here, com- 
plainin’ t’ me about their battery 
troubles get my goat. And how? T’ 
hear ’em talk a guy would think that 
we or the battery was t’ blame. Can 
ya beat it? 

I says t’ this one chap, after he had 
delivered another Gettysburg speech 
of complaint: “Wait a minute, wait a 
minute! Hold your blooming hosses. 
Th’ reason ya have trouble with that 
battery is because you think its like a 
camel an’ don’t need a drink in a thou- 
sand miles. Th’ poor thing was as dry 
as a fried opeage when I looks at it, 
ya understan No water at all an’ that 
aint no way t’ treat a battery. How 
e’n ya — a battery t’ give service 
if ya neglect it like that, Mister?” 

It has always seemed to me 
that there was an immense amount 
of characterization in the copy 
used for Prince Albert tobacco, 
and in the admirably drawn types 
of men. I have been able to place 
each and every personage. Their 
exact replicas exist in real, every- 
day life, and, of course, the ad- 
vertising is all the more interest- 
ing to men in general because of 
this fact. And what a variety of 
characters, too, all radically dif- 
ferent. 


A recent advertisement for a 
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How Does Textile 
W orid Rate in the 
South? 





oo question is frequently asked in 
view of the rapid expansion of the 
cotton manufacturing industry in thefy, 


Southern States. out 


Of all the evidence we have to submit, § spi: 
the following single fact stands out Th 
preeminently. 

bu} 


During the past year Southern yarn mills J fa, 
(textile manufacturers themselves whof, 
sell their product to other textile mills) 
advertised, either direct or through their 
sales agents, as follows: 


Used Textile World........... 86 
Used Textile World and one ox 
more other textile papers.... 22 


Used other textile papers and 
not Textile World.......... 1 
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In other words, Textile World is the 
outstanding choice of the Southern yarn 
spinners themselves. 


There is no more direct route to the 
buying power of America’s second manu- 
facturing industry than its predominantly 
first textile publication. 


Largest net paid circulation and at the 
highest subscription price in the textile field 


334 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Member Member 
Audit Bureau of Associated Business 
Circulations Papers, Inc. 
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“The next thing is to begin § [.. 
treating department store dis- | 
tribution as a unique problem, § *;" 
different from that of the corner § +: 
drug store.” wer 


TRUE TALK, sy RALPH L. YONKER, } ‘” 
ADVERTISING MANAGER, J. L. HUDSON f ..: 











COMPANY, DETROIT, IN PRINTERS’ INK f »: 
lining 
ter ; 

"VE said the same thing many times _ 
before. We'll say it again with Mr. . 
Yonker: obtaining and maintaining department ical 
store distribution is a unique problem, vastly a t 
different from selling the corner drug store, or com: 
selling the consumer, or selling any other factor. and 
stor 

It is unique, it is difficult, it requires informed and 
thinking and strenuous effort—but the rewards tong 
in this field are richer than in any other. Once : . 
you sell a department store on your product of j 
you have retained the most powerful existing In 
sales advocate to plead your case with the con- = 
unde 


suming public. You have employed an assistant 
who works for you at the point of final sale, 

where your success is determined. And where ¥.. 
the product and price are right the department early 
store never fails. ag 
Come 
The way to success in merchandising your pro- = 
duct to and through department a sci 
stores is charted; the proper ap- Tell and sell B sve: 
proach is known; and the influence pad wpe from 
which can help you make and keep and sell the | 1 
contact is at your service— millions. ~ 
all tl 
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brake lining drew a pen-and-word 
picture of a traffic officer, as fol- 
low 


Ww ho a think ye arre, O’m ask- 
in’ Sj isin Coolidge, ~~ 
Roonin’ past a Stop sign, same as i 
had no eyes in yure head at all, at a, 
Whot do yez supphose we poot thim 
signs up fer, me young dandy: as a 
dice oration ? 

Shure, an’ if Oi let sooch boobs hov 
their own way along this sthreet, traf- 
fic would be thot tied oop it would 
take a charrge ov ~~ t’ git it 
loosned up, me bucko. summons fer 
yez. An’ none ov thot AZ talk. It 
won’t git yez innywheres. 

Fer wan thing, will yez tell me 
whoy yez hove a set of brakes that 
won't sthop a _ kid’s scooter in_ tin 
blocks? Mebbe yez don’t know it, boot 
manufacturers is still tarnin’ out brake 
linings, and garage min is still willin’, 
fer a smhall soom av monney, t’ in- 
stall thim. 


The character study of the typ- 
ical “cop” was as amusing as the 
text. 

It is refreshing, frankly, to 
come upon a change of copy mood 
and pace and to have a certain 
story told in an unconventional 
and even brusque and colorful 
tongue. Surely there is enough 
of this sort of thing, all around, 
for campaigns to take advantage 
of it. 

In an advertisement containing 
much humor, yet a great deal of 
undercurrent pathos as well, a wo- 
man servant tells a story: 


He must be “yy Ma’am, not t’ see 
what's happenin’ ou, working from 
early mornin’ until ate at night. An’ 
he thinks he’s the only one that does 
any work, too, if you leave it to him. 
Comes home at night, blowin’ and com- 
plainin’ always. 

It ain’t no woman’s job t’ keep over 
a scrubbin’ board an’ push a broom in 
seven rooms of a big house like this. 
Don’t I know what work means, just 
from gettin’ three meals a day for a 
hungry family, in me kitchen. 

—_ woman next door has th’ right 

: she went an’ bought ‘lectric wash- 
ws ‘meshingn and vacuum cleaners an’ 
all th’ rest, and she looks as young as 
th’ day she was married. Of course, 
Ma’am, it’s none of my business, but 
if | was you, I’d tell th’ Boss a thing 


rr two, 


The same thought has been ex- 
pressed in a conventional way for 
many years and in numerous cam- 
pale is, but this advertisement ap- 
peale d to me very strongly be- 
cause of the method employed. 
And the illustration was wonder- 
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fully effective as it pictured a 
broad-shouldered sorta “talking 
turkey” to her fragile mistress. 

There was a saucy, refreshing 
note to the copy of one of the 
latest Jordan automobile adver- 
tisements, with its daring study of 
a young girl i in sport costume, head 
thrown back, wind rippling her 
hair, and legs spraddled wide 
apart in their khaki trousers. 
Here was character, the unusual 
and unexpected note in copy: 


I am the little Jordan Playboy. 
love Youth—I have ideas im eeien 
thing. Of course, I am really just a 
fascinating motor car, but with the 
spirit and swank of a charming some- 


y. 
I am the Little Jordan Tomboy. 
Loving action, I am going somewhere. 
Being somebody, I am always doin 
things. A flare of life, a willing pa 
for the next. adventure. That’s here 
I get my name—The Little Jordan 


Tomboy. A thousand miles of open 
road before my sassy nose. Seventy 
miles on the straight-away, if you like 
it- A flying phantom among the slug- 


gish, old-fashioned cars in the tra 

press. Clean-cut lines, oe ‘freedom 
and an td 
daring, debonair—those are y 4 words. 
A flash of color and a touch of some- 
thing in the little chapeau of Burbank. 
A little nickel to brighten me, but not 
too much, dicky seat for the mixed 
foursome and a rakish extra tire to 
nod as we pass by. can turn with 
the flash of a polo pony and run like 
a disturbed rabbit. That’s all—that’s 
what I am. Somebody loves a Tomboy. 








Another case of complete char- 
acterization, done in the modern 
spirit, as an inanimate car, in the 
typical Jordan copy spirit, be- 
comes almost a living personality. 
You must admit that there is snap 
and go and character to such ad- 
vertising. 





J. J. Messler with Union Bank 
& Trust Company 


John Jay Messler has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Union Bank 
& Trust Company, Los Angeles. He 
was formerly assistant advertising man- 
ager of the Security Trust & Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles. 





A. I. Dutton with St. Louis 
Agency 
Albert I. Dutton. has joined the _ 
— Jr., Advertising Company, Inc., 
Louis, as copy chief. e was for- 
owe advertising manager of Willys- 
Overland, Inc. 
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Agency Not Held 
a Party to Fraudulent 
Advertising 





Federal Trade Commission Dis- 
misses Its Complaint against 
Agency and Copy Writer, at the 
Same Time Issuing a Cease and 
Desist Order against the Ad- 
vertiser. 





Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 

N a case in which the Federal 

Trade Commission attempted 
to prosecute the advertising agency 
which handled the copy for a re- 
spondent charged with fraudulent 
advertising, the Commission has 
dismissed its complaint against the 
agency. In this case, Hobart Brad- 
street, Inc., seller of gymnastic and 
physical exercise instructions by 
mail, is the principal respondent, 
and the agency involved is the 
Kling-Gibson Company, with Wil- 
liam R. Durgin, chief copy writer, 
included. Now the Commission 
has issued a cease and desist order 
against Bradstreet, and the dis- 
missal of the complaint against 
the other respondents may have 
considerably more _ significance 
than is indicated. 

For some time the Commission 
has contended the advertising 
agency that handles fraudulent ad- 
vertising and the publisher who 
accepts it are equally guilty with 
the fraudulent advertiser. In nu- 
merous instances the Commission 
has refused to dismiss complaints 
for the reason that the respondent 
had discontinued the practices 
complained of. However, in the 
present case, the Commission ex- 
plains the dismissal in this way: 

“The Commission found that in 
July, 1922, Hobart Bradstreet, 
Inc., employed the Kling-Gibson 
Company as its advertising agents, 
and that the agency acting through 
its chief copy writer, Durgin, pre- 
pared and placed the advertise- 
ments mentioned, with the ap- 
proval of Hobart Bradstreet, Inc. 
In December, 1924, over eighteen 
months before the issuance of the 
complaint, -Kling-Gibson severed 
all business relations with Brad- 
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street, and the Commission there- 
fore dismissed its complaint 
against Kling-Gibson and Durgin 
for the reason that they had ceased 
doing the things charged against 
them, long prior to the issuance 
of the complaint.” 

Two of the advertisements used 
by Bradstreet and cited by the 
Commission were a “before and 
after” depiction and a “bride and 
groom” combination, both used to 
sell a course called “Spine Mo- 
tion.” The first advertisement 
claimed that the before and after 
pictures were taken five weeks 
apart. This statement the Com- 
mission found to be false, as the 
pictures were of a professional 
model taken but a few minutes 
apart, the difference in appearance 
being due to lighting and retouch- 
ing—not to Spine Motion. . Both 
the illustration and the copy of 
the “Bride and Groom” advertise- 
ment were found to be deceptive 
by the Commission, the bride be- 
ing a professional model and the 
groom a jewelry salesman, neither 
of whom had used Spine Motion. 

The cease and desist order is 
also a rather exceptional feature 
of the case. It merely orders the 
respondent to cease and desist 
from “(1) Circulating or causing 
to be circulated the advertise- 
ments mentioned in Paragraphs 
Four and Five of the Findings as 
to the Facts, or any other adver- 
tisement of like character.” And 
“(2) Making in its advertisements 
or otherwise any untruthful or 
misleading statement or represen- 
tation concerning any of its 
courses of instruction.” 





Advanced by Cyclone 
Fence Company 


James H. Kinney, formerly general 
sales manager of the Cyclone Fence 
Company, has been appointed general 
manager, succeeding John W. Meaker, 
resigned. H hapman, Eastern 
sales manager of the Cyclone company, 
is now general sales manager. 





New Account for Claude 
Arnold 
The Lumberman’s Printing Company, 
Seattle, Wash., has appointed Claude 


Arnold, Seattle, advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. 
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If every Agency knew 
. 

what Rose-Martin knows— 
A dessert . . . a tea bag .. . a dish- 
washer. Many Advertising Agents have such 
an assortment of accounts. But not many 
know from experience how such varied prod- 
ucts can best be advertised and sold to hotels 
and restaurants. 
If every agency knew what Rose-Martin knows 


about the hotel and restaurant markets, there 
would be less searching for new markets. 





Consider Gumpert’s Desserts . . . Aluminum 

Ring Tea Bags . . . Colt’s Autosan Dish- The Ahrens Pub- 
washers. No two alike, no two with the same lishing Company, 
sales plans or problems. Inc., is a member 


of the Associated 
Business Papers, 
the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations and 
the National Pub- 
lishers Association. 


Yet all are alike in three respects—their 
success has been built on hotel and restaurant 
sales; they all use covers, colors, and inserts 
regularly to secure dominance in these fields; 
they all use Ahrens’ Publications to cover 
the real buying influences in these. markets. 


Rose-Martin has made a special study of these 

fields. And in the development of these ac- 

counts has always sought and received the # 
experience, advice, and assistance of our 

Service Department. 

Every agency and every manufacturer can 





know the hotel and restaurant markets for any 
specific product—wwithout obligation 


AHRENS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


HOTEL INSTITUTIONAL RESTAURANT 
MANAGEMENT MERCHANDISING MANAGEMENT 
the business magazine of the magazine for jobbers’ the business magazine for 

the hotel industry salesmen restaurants 


Western Office, Chica: 


Main Office, New York 326 West Madison St. 


342 Madison Avenue 
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FI the second 


largest group of wage 
earners in Massachusetts 


One newspaper reaches 
all of them 


N population, New 

Bedford stands fourth 
among the major markets 
in Massachusetts. But it 
stands second only to 
Boston in number of wage 
earners, the real indication 
of buying power. 


Of the four major Massa- 
chusetts markets— Boston, 
Worcester, Springfield, 
New Bedford—New Bed- 
ford is the easiest to cover 
by salesmen in point of 
time and easiest and 
cheapest to blanket with 
advertising in an intensive 
manner. You can reach 
the entire market with one 
newspaper, the Standard 


Mercury, morning and 
evening at a flat rate of 
ten cents a line! 


If you are looking for a 
spot where you can swell 
your sales total with a 
minimum effort and ex- 
penditure, or if you’re 
looking for an entering 
wedge into the Massachu- 
setts market, start an 
advertising campaign in 
New Bedford. Write 
direct to us or to the 
Charles H. Eddy Co., our 
representatives in Boston, 
New York and Chicago, 
for more complete in- 
formation on the 4th 
market. 


Member of the Associated Press 


NEW BEDFORD 
market in Massachusetts 
Completely covered by the 
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Advertising That Cashes In on 
Industrial Gossip 


In Every Industry Information on New Methods and Products Travels 
to a Large Extent via the “Grape-Vine” Route—This Industrial 
Manufacturer Is Using Advertising to Make Certain 
That Its Story Is Told Accurately 


An interview by Dana Hubbard with 


Paul Llewellyn 


President, Interstate Iron & Steel Company 


—s all his sales promotion 
efforts, the manufacturer of 
a basic commodity sold to indus- 
trial buyers may find himself 
stumped if he neglects to weight 
one marketing factor that most of 
his analyses and charts seldom 
reckon with. That is the ‘grape- 
vine’ method by which ideas and 
opinions travel up and down the 
byways of nearly every industry. 
This is what I have reference to: 
“Most of the important industries 
in this country have developed in- 
formal and influential groups with- 
in themselves. Men who are in 
the keenest competition with each 
other meet, in a friendly way 
without constraint. They talk ovet 
business problems and swap in- 
formation concerning processes, 
materials and industrial ideas. 
Sometimes the reports that flow 
back and forth are not entirely ac- 
curate. Frequently these experi- 
ences are highly colored. But in 
the end, distortions are straightened 
out and facts remain. 

These informal conversations 
constitute a grape-vine—a me- 
dium for passing around views 
on the use of new materials, the 
value of departures in design, shop 
experience and practice, industrial 
trends and what not. When this 
conglomerate information, travel- 
ing through the grape-vine chan- 
nels, is accurate and fair, sound 
ideas get quick recognition. When 
the grape-vine garbles its messages 
an transmits erroneous ideas, seri- 
ous damage may ensue. In either 
event I believe that advertising can 
an should be used to govern or at 
least influence the stories that fly 
back and forth along the grape- 
vines of industry.” 

Talking over with Paul Llewel- 


lyn, president of the Interstate 
Iron & Steel Company, Chicago, 
some of his advertising problems, 
these views as to the importance 
of controlling the small talk that 
goes on among industrial heads 
came out unexpectedly. Yet there is 
no doubt that the comment casually 
dropped concerning the activities 
of some manufacturers can and 
often does have far-reaching con- 
sequences. An automobile manu- 
facturer, for example, tells another 
that-Ford has decided to use a new 
material for axles. The second 
makes a mental note to look into 
the value of following out this 
same move in his own plant. A 
railroad executive drops the hint 
to one of his acquaintances that a 
Southern road is repairing cars 
with a new kind of steel success- 
fully and economically. His com- 
panion decides to inquire into the 
matter. In many industries that 
is the way buying impulses have 
their start. 

INVESTING INSTEAD OF SPENDING 


“Since 1923 we have really been 
investing money in advertising,” 
says Mr. Llewellyn. “Before that 
time we appropriated a certain sum 
each year, and spent it more as a 
fancied duty than with serious con- 
sideration as to the real advertis- 
ing value we could buy for our 
money. We almost looked on our 
advertising as a necessary evil, an 
unpleasant subject to consider ; and 
we spent our appropriations with 
that feeling always present in our 
minds. Then the idea hit us that 
since we were spending this money 
year after year it might be well to 
analyze the whole matter to see 
if it could not be spent produc- 
tively, It was not paying dividends. 
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So we drew up a plan, quite dif- 
ferent, I think, from anything 
being attempted then in the field 
of steel distributing. 

“Our plants are all located in the 
vicinity of Chicago. Freight rates 
automatically restrict the market 
in which we can sell to advantage. 
Accordingly we decided we must 
obtain a coverage in our limited 
territory through advertising that 
would establish our identity with 
all possible customers and fix in 
their minds what we made and 
what service we had to offer. Even 
among many users of steel, a wrong 
idea still prevailed at the time we 
began to advertise. This was that 
steel is just steel. Too many manu- 
facturers and the public at large 
naively believed that one piece of 
steel would serve as well as an- 
other. For that ignorance the steel 
industry itself was, and still is to 
some extent, solely to blame.” 

Advertising history is well larded 
with pages which tell of similar ob- 
stacles to growing sales which 
have been shouldered out of the 
road. So with steel, the same op- 
portunity exists. And for reasons 
that should be obvious. 

“For twenty years we have been 
trying deliberately to see how well 
we could make steel,” says Mr. 
Llewellyn. “We produce about 
25,000 tons a month which must be 
sold. About 90 per cent of this 
production is nickel, chrome 
nickel, chrome vanadium, chrome 
manganese and other alloy steels. 
Some years ago metallurgists 
found that by adding certain 
chemical elements to a molten bath 
of steel they could achieve revolu- 
tionary results. The net of it all 
is that steel is not merely steel. It 
can be made almost exactly what 
the builders of automobiles, loco- 
motives, agricultural implements 
or machinery want it to be, a fact 
of which industry at large seems 
to be wofully ignorant. 

“Long before we thought of bas- 
ing advertising on any plan that 
would give us real market coverage 
we began to interest automobile 
manufacturers in alloy _ steels. 
Competition in sales has forced the 
automobile industry to invest large 
amounts in research and to search 
for new possibilities. The news of 
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Mr. Ford’s endorsement of alloy 
steels went the rounds via the 
the grape-vine quickly. Other 
manufacturers pricked up their 
ears. Now our advertising tells 
the whole motor industry about the 
service that our metallurgists are 
always ready to render to solve 
any steel user’s problem. The 
grape-vine as a source of infor- 
mation will always operate in the 
motor industry or in any other 
field where a spirit of fraternalism 
prevails. Our advertising, I be- 
lieve, augments this sub-surface 
system for the transmission of im- 
portant industrial news. It in- 
sures, too, that what is said about 
Interstate Steels will be more ac- 
curate than we could otherwise ex- 
pect to be the case. Within our 
territory we want to see the name 
Interstate, as applied to steel, ac- 
cepted as a standard of excellence. 
Advertising is helping to bring 
about that condition. 


TRADITION DIES HARD 


“Up to the time that we broke 
into the automotive market with 
alloy steels the railroads had been 
our largest customers for various 
common steel and iron products. 
The roads are still a market of 
great size and of even greater po- 
tentiality. One thing that any in- 
dustrial advertiser learns sooner or 
later is that tradition dies hard. 
The automobile industry came so 
fast that it had little time for the 
growth of tradition. With the 
railroads the condition is not the 
same. Sometimes it seems almost 
as if the only time when they .con- 
sider the likelihood of changes is 
when some old and trusted friend 
comes to them and assures them 
they are overlooking a real chance 
to progress. Our advertising, we 
hope, is that friend. It is telling 
the roads how to save repair costs, 
how to eliminate troubles that need 
not occur, how to get greater 
strength in bolts and other parts, 
and what our metallurgists will do 
for them. Of course we must go 
slow in making claims. Prescribe 
the wrong material for a customer 
just once and the grape-vine begins 
to burn up with the bad news. No 
manufacturer can afford to run 
sensational advertising that has the 
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Typography 
Will Transmute 


Silver Into Gold 


Lashed by time and roweled by 
need you write a piece of copy. 
You scan it irresolutely. You re- 
lease it —lingeringly, for Hoe and 
Webb wait for no man. Your sub- 
conscious self carps, “Middling! 
You should have done lots better”. 
That copy, set by us, comes back 
proofed, and, incredibile dictu, the 
caption seems to sing and the text 
moves on like a well-sung anthem. 
Typography performs this miracle 


of transmuting silver into gold. 


FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, INC. 


° TYPOGRAPHERS WHO PROVE IT WITH PROOFS SJ 


214 EAST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK 
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slightest chance of becoming a 
boomerang. Fortunately we have 
sold iron and steel to a-large group 
of roads for many years. Now 
without attempting to unsell them 
on some other manufacturer’s prod- 
uct we can offer them materials 
that will serve them better than 
what we formerly supplied. 

“Like every other educational 
process, teaching the railroads the 
value of alloy steels in terms of 
product improvement takes time. 
Competition among the automobile 
builders led them to scrap methods 
and tools instantly when better 
methods and tools were brought 
out. That viewpoint is not so 
characteristic of the railroads but 
advertising is helping to establish 
it—not, let me repeat, the kind of 
advertising that makes empty and 
extravagant claims, but advertis- 
ing that educates and stimulates 
the possible customer to intelligent 
inquiry. If you were the engineer 
in charge of tests and specifica- 
tions for one of the roads, and you 
found your axles were bending, 
probably you would be glad to 


know that some steel manufacturer 
was willing to step in and help 
with his specialized metallurgical 


knowledge. You would be inter- 
ested if you could be led to be- 
lieve that he could probably help 
you. That’s just the story we aim 
to get home in our advertising to 
railroaders.” 


RESULTS CANNOT BE SEEN 


“What has been the general ef- 
fect of advertising on the com- 
pany’s business?” I asked Mr. 
Llewellyn. 

“That can be answered easily,” 
replied Mr. Llewellyn. “Its gen- 
eral effect has been good. The 
four years since we began to take 
our advertising in earnest have 
been among our most profitable 
years. Advertising has shared in 
producing these profits. How 
much it has shared no one can 
say, for we have to class all our 
advertising as indirect. I don't 
believe advertising will ever sell 
steel as it does some products but 
it can always help.” 

“Has it brought inquiries?” I 
asked. 

“Yes, but not in any large vol- 
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ume. We have never written it to 
produce inquiries. There is stil! 
much mystery around the subject 
of alloy steels. Before we car 
get inquiries this fog must b 
cleared away.” 

“What do your salesmen have t: 
say about the Interstate adver 
tising ?” 

“They tell us frequently of com 
ments that customers make regard 
ing it,’ Mr. Llewellyn explained, 
“proving that it is seen and read 
Sometimes a salesman will relay 
back to us some customer’s re 
mark that gives us the peg o1 
which to hang a piece of copy 
later. Our men know that it is 
easier for them to get down to 
business with a purchasing agent 
or company official if he has been 
reading our advertising. Suppose 
we put the thought into a buyer's 
mind via advertising that we are 
specialists in the field of alloy 
steels and can give some much- 
needed advice about the kind of 
materials best suited to his prob- 
lem. Won't it be easier for the 
salesman to do his work? That's 
what our newspaper and business- 
paper advertising has begun and 
must continue to do—sell alloy 
steels and also sell Interstate as an 
alloy steel company not simply as 
a steel company. 

“Our advertising put many new 
customers on our books in the 
first two years it appeared and is 
continuing to create interest among 
new prospects for alloy steels. 
Now it keeps these customers and 
our old ones from forgetting us. 
It helps to keep the name Inter- 
state in the foreground of the cus- 
tomer’s mind when competition sets 
in. Our customers are fewer than 
those of the general advertiser. 
Their individual purchases run 
much higher. Relatively few of 
those who see our advertising are 
buyers, in fact the buyer is almost 
never an individual but a group, a 
group of individuals who must be 
kept informed and reminded. Ad- 
vertising must tell the story of 
alloy steel. It must use this 
grape-vine exchange of informa- 
tion to the end that when one 
manufacturer tells another he will 
have more facts and less hearsay 
gossip at his command.” 
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and two to go 


T= average replacement of card board, 
wooden and metal’signs by Ing-Rich 
porcelain enameled signs in retail estab- 
lishments, is slightly over two. And the 
reverse operation is practically negligible. 


Ing- Rich signs are installed with screws or 
nails, giving them permanency of display. 
The first cost is the only cost, as they will not 
fade or tarnish in 10 years. We guarantee 
this absolutely. The longer they are dis- 
played, the smaller the original cost. 


(i, Twenty-five years of experience 

can be utilized to design a sign to 
meet your needs. We’ll make one 
for you, if you’ll but say the word. 
No obligation on your part. 


INGRAM-RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
General Offices: BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


ING-RICH SIGNS 


Fadeless Publicity in Everlasting Porcelain 
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How Private-Brand Jobbers Were 
Sold on an Advertised Line 


Chis Clam Packer Dropped Wholesale Connections Built Up Over a 
Period of Twenty-five Years and Then Won Them Back 
by Showing What Advertising Could Do 


By Ruel McDaniel 


Fok more than twenty-five years 
the Warrenton Clam Company, 
Warrenton, Oreg., has been pack- 
ing and selling canned clams. But 
its product was just clams. 

During all these twenty-five 
years the company had done com- 
paratively little toward building up 
a trade name or brand of any 
kind. Practically all its output 
was sold under private brands to 
wholesale grocers, although the 
company did pack a small amount 
under its own name. That con- 
dition meant that when it decided 
to advertise in 1925, the company 
was at a quandary as to what to 
advertise. 

Its own brand was but sparsely 
distributed ; and to feature it meant 
agitating the wholesale grocers, 
who had been diligently using the 
company’s product to build up a 
favorable following of their own 
brands of clams. So the initial 
advertising was confined to the 
Portland district, where the com- 
pany had distribution of its own 
brand; and this brand was fea- 
tured primarily. 

This initial campaign proved that 
a more extensive survey of the 
market should be made before fur- 
ther steps could be taken safely 
in featuring the company’s brand; 
because the wholesalers more or 
less resented every step toward 
popularizing the company’s own 
brand. 

Before any sort of advertising 
was done in 1926, the company 
made a minute survey of the test 
territory. This showed that there 
were exactly 137 brands of clams 
in retailers’ stores in the territory, 
most. of which were those of 
wholesale grocers. | Warrenton 
‘lams stood thirty-fifth in point of 
popularity and sale. This count 
included the company’s home terri- 
tory as well as more distant points. 
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Today Warrenton clams stand 
first in point of popularity and 
sales, so far as whole meats are 
concerned; and second in sale of 
minced clams. 

The survey showed that to mate- 
rially increase the sale of the com- 
pany’s product it was essential that 
it more clearly identify itself and 
products in the minds of the pub- 
lic; it must have something tangi- 
ble to advertise. That meant 
pushing its own brand; which in 
turn meant breaking, to a degree, 
with the wholesale grocers. They 
did not care to be a party to a 
campaign that was competitive 
with their own brands of clams. 

So the company dropped its 
wholesale connection—its distribu- 
tion system which it had been more 
than twenty-five years in building 
—and hit out along an entirely 
new course. It went to a Port- 
land food broker who had branches 
in all principal Pacific Coast cities, 
and made a contract with him to 
handle the entire output of the 
cannery. The broker agreed to 
put salesmen in the field to intro- 
duce the Warrenton brand to re- 
tail grocers. 

The broker’s men went to retail- 
ers, showed them the company’s 
advertising program, secured or- 
ders and went with them to the 
local wholesale grocers. 


FEW WHOLESALERS LOST 


The wholesalers could not very 
well refuse business handed to 
them in this way. They began 
ordering clams with the Warren- 
ton label to replace the Warren- 
ton clams they had been carrying 
for years under their own brands. 
Although the company discon- 
tinued the packing of all private 
brands when it switched its sales 
plan, few wholesale grocers who 
formerly carried the company’s 
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product under their own brands 
are without Warrenton clams to- 
day; and the Warrenton clam is 
identified as such. 

During 1926 the company spent 
$10,000 for newspaper and outdoor 
advertising, with a moderate 
amount for dealer helps. The ap- 
propriation for 1927 is $20,000. 
Sales have grown in approximately 
the same proportion as the adver- 
tising appropriation. 

The advertising has had a two- 
fold purpose. In the first place, 
it proposed to sell the public War- 
renton clams. Next, it proposed 
to sell them “razor clams”; and 
to accomplish the latter required 
considerable educational effort. 

There are two general types of 
clams on the Pacific Coast. One 
is the “razor,” the other the “mud” 
clam. The razor clam is found 
along only a comparatively short 
stretch of the Pacific coast in 
Washington and Oregon, and along 
about 1,000 miles of coastline in 
Alaska. 

One object of the Warrenton 
advertising was to induce the pub- 
lic to demand not merely clams 
but razor clams. After that, it 
proposed to induce clam buyers to 
call for Warrenton razor clams. 
The company adopted a razor as 
its trade-mark and has since fea- 
tured Razor Brand Warrenton 
clams. 

The campaign, which extends 
throughout the year, not only has 
increased the volume of this old 
concern’s business, but has accom- 
plished other valuable things as 
well. The clamming season ex- 
tends from the middle of April to 
the middle of June, roughly. But 
actually there are on an average 
only twenty-seven days out of the 
year that clams can be dug. They 
bore into the sand at the edge of 
the surf. 

When an off-shore wind blows 
the clams go so deep into the sand 
that they cannot be dug out, which 
accounts for the comparatively few 
days on which they may be dug, 
even though the season lasts four 
months. 

The clam canners must buy 
enough meat in these four months 
to keep them running the year 
around. Clams are cheap in sea- 
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son, because of the supply of fresh 
ones in the local markets. War- 
renton advertising has done much 
toward equalizing the price during 
the digging season, and it has in- 
duced many people to continue to 
buy canned clams right through 
the digging season. 

There was once a popular idea 
that clams should not be eaten 
through the summer months. By 
continuing its advertising right 
through this so-called “off” season, 
the Warrenton company has done 
much toward keeping people along 
the Pacific Coast eating canned 
clams right through the hottest 
months. 

Thousands of tourists from all 
over the country visit the Pacific 
Northwest in Summer ; and whether 
or not the company’s advertising 
induces local people to break their 
clam-eating habits, the company 
has found that it has done much 
toward gaining new customers 
from visitors. They eat clams 
here, like them and have their gro- 
cers order them when they get 
back home. That has done con- 
siderable in paving the way for 
the company’s national campaign 
which is to get under way next 
year. Already distribution ‘covers 
the Coast and some of the Rocky 
Mountain territory. 


Old Method of Trading 
Should Be Dropped 


Mass production and mass distri- 
bution, based on advance orders from 
wholesalers, is a thing of the past, ac- 
cording to John S. Lawrence, president 
of the New England Council, who spoke 
last week at Ipswich, Mass., before a 
group of hosiery wholesalers. ‘The 
machinery of distribution in its old 
form has failed to meet the present de- 
mands of the country,” he declared. 

“I believe there must exist between 
the manufacturer, wholesaler and _ re- 
tailer such confidence as to permit the 
co-ordination of stock control,” he said, 
“to the end that, collectively, styles 
might be selected, stocked and_stand- 
ardized; that the replacement of these 
stocks must be made automatic and 
flow quickly from the machine that 
produces them to the consumer’s foot.” 


S. C. Cole Joins The Western 
Agency 

S. C. Cole, recently with the San 

Francisco Call, has joined the Seattle 


Wash., office of The Western Agency, 
Inc., as director of production. 
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Laboratory Research for Small 
Manufacturers 


Bureau of Standards Reports That There Are 143 College Research 
Laboratories, the Services of Which Are 
Available to Manufacturers 


Washington Bureau 

of Printers’ INK 

Tr’ HE excellent service offered 
by 143 college research labora- 
tories tends to place the small 
manufacturer on a footing with 
his largest competitors, so far as 
scientific experimentation and de- 
velopment are concerned. A re- 
cent report of the Bureau of 
Standards states that many impor- 
tant industrial research problems 
are being solved by the college 
laboratories. This means that a 
number of manufacturers are 
availing themselves of scientific 


research for the improvement of 
their products, without the necess- 
ity of establishing costly labora- 
tories of their own. 

Recently the bureau published a 
“Directory of Commercial Testing 


and College Research Labora- 
tories” (Miscellaneous Publica- 
tions No. 90) which is sold at 15 
cents a copy by the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
The primary purpose was to list 
those laboratories throughout the 
country which are prepared to test 
various kinds of commodities to 
determine whether or not they 
comply with purchase  specifica- 
tions. . The publication of this 
classified list undoubtedly will have 
a beneficial effect in promoting the 
ise of specifications; but to those 
manufacturers who require an in- 
expensive scientific service the 
upplementary information regard- 
ing the 143 college research lab- 
‘ratories will be even more val- 
uable. 

For several years, the Bureau 
f Standards has been encourag- 
ig colleges in the development of 
commercial work. The bureau has 
een able to accept only a com- 
iratively small part of the num- 
er of problems submitted to it 
y commercial concerns, although 
t has fully recognized their im- 
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portance to industry. In many 
instances, it has referred prob- 
lems of commercial research to 
college laboratories equipped to 
solve them, and because of this a 
number of colleges have been in- 
duced to take up the work. 


The value of this research to 
manufacturers is indisputable, and 
experience shows that it lends 
considerable importance to the 
laboratory work from the view- 
point of the colleges. In the first 
place, it tends to increase the in- 
terest and diligence of the student, 
because it illustrates the practical 
utility of the subjects studied. For 
this reason, it is welcomed by the 
pfofessors, and it makes the work 
of teaching easier. Also, in nu- 
merous instances, the commercial 
research adds to the income of in- 
structors and professors, aids ad- 
vanced students to complete their 
courses, and creates a demand not 
only for improved and more com- 
plete laboratory equipment and 
facilities, but also for adequate 
support of the colleges. Therefore, 
the development of co-operation 
between manufacturers and col- 
leges is exceedingly promising. 


WHERE TO GO WITH YOUR PROBLEMS 


The directory geographically 
lists the 143 colleges which are 
equipped for commercial research, 
describes their various laborato- 
ries giving, in most instances, the 
names of the men in charge, and 
indicates the commodities and na- 
ture of the tests which are accept- 
able. All of the information is 
given that is necessary to enable 
the manufacturer with a problem 
to locate the nearest college lab- 
oratory equipped to handle his 
work, and to enable him to com- 
municate directly with the proper 
officer of the college or with the 
individuals in charge. 

The methods of payment fer the 
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work vary widely, and depend 
upon the preferences of the col- 
leges, the duration of the research, 
and other requirements. In some 
instances, the work is carried on 
by advanced students, and in pay- 
ment the manufacturer establishes 
a fellowship or endows a scholar- 
ship. Arrangements may be made 
with a professor to carry on re- 
search after hours, and use the 
facilities of the laboratory. Or 
the manufacturer may pay the 
college a lump sum to conduct a 
series of laboratory experiments 
along a given line. As yet, no 
standard method of payment has 
been established, but it appears 
that manufacturers with interest- 
ing problems have no trouble in 
arriving at a satisfactory basis of 
remuneration. 

Although the subjects covered 
vary widely with the different col- 
leges, there does not seem to be 
any branch of science of value to 
industry that is not included. Sev- 
eral of the colleges conduct 
psychology laboratories, and among 
rather unusual organizations are 
noted lithographic research, soils, 
hydraulic, tanners council, textile 
research, and thermodynamics lab- 
oratories. 

While the Bureau of Standards 
seldom receives reports from the 
college research laboratories re- 
garding the work for manufac- 
turers, one of its officials told 
Printers’ INK of several inter- 
esting experiences. Outstanding 
among these is the exceptional 
work of Professor Harris J. Ryan, 
of Leland Stanford University. 

Several years ago a group of 
manufacturers and public utility 
corporations furnished a complete 
laboratory at a cost of approx- 
imately $500,000 to the university, 
with the understanding that Pro- 
fessor Ryan was to continue his 
research in the field of high ten- 
sion transmission of electrical 
power. The present super-power 
development has been made largely 
possible because of the laboratory 
work which has been conducted by 
Professor Ryan. 

To further illustrate the work 
of the college laboratories, it was 
pointed out that the research in 
large measure is similar to that 
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conducted by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. The published reports of 
the bureau show that its work has 
included research of value to prac- 
tically every branch of industry. 
Some time ago Congress estab- 
lished a Bureau Visiting Com- 
mittee to determine the value and 
importance of the various phases 
of the bureau’s research and ex- 
perimentation. This committee re- 
cently reported a number of cases 
of economic saving to industry 
from the bureau’s work, including 
$15,000,000 annually saved to in- 
dustry and the public from a 
brake-lining investigation, $40,- 
000,000 saving from the bureau’s 
tire investigations, and $100,000,000 
annually from the motor fuel in- 
vestigations and establishment of 
standards. Another saving, not 
included in the report of the com- 
mittee, is the result of the bu- 
reau’s research on elevator inter- 
locks. This is credibly estimated 
at $500,000 a year, saved to organ- 
izations owning and operating 
elevators, through voluntary re- 
ductions in insurance premiums by 
the insurance companies. 

The great value of this service 
is indicated by the fact that a 
number of large manufacturers 
who conduct their own research 
laboratories also employ a research 
associate at the bureau. Now, prac- 
tically the same service is offered 
by the college research laborator- 
ies, and by availing himself of the 
opportunity it offers, any manufac- 
turer, no matter how small, can 
utilize scientific research facilities 
that are the equal of those of his 
largest competitor. 


D. F. Tees Heads Montreal 
Office of J. J. Gibbons 


D. Frank Tees, for several years an 
account executive in the Winnipeg, 
Man., office of J. J. Gibbons, Ltd., ad. 
vertising agency, has been appointed 
manager of the Montreal office. He 
—— E. S. Sutcliffe, who has re- 
ired. 








Dairy Account to New 
Orleans Agency 
The Cloverland Dairy Products Com- 
y, Inc., New Orleans, has appointed 
artin-Gessner Advertising, Inc., of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Newspapers will be used. 
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ALLEN COLLIER 
President-of The Procter © Collier Company 

Died June 16, 1927 

ttt tet 
As the greatest monument we can build to his 
memory is to perpetuate this business which he 
founded, we pledge ourselves to the ideals and 
policies which he so successfully represented. 


THE PROCTER & COLLIER COMPANY 
Advertising » Merchandising 
PROCTER & COLLIER BUILDING, CINCINNATI 
GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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No Speed Test 
Advertising in State 
of Washington 


ANUFACTURERS and mer- 
chandisers of automobiles 
who would advertise speed tests 
must hereafter avoid the State 
of Washington as their scene of 
operation. On July 1 the new 
motor code, passed at the latest 
session. of the State Legislature, 
became law, and section 52 of this 
law (House Bill 137) provides 
that the publication of the time 
consumed in automobile speed tests 
on public highways is prima facie 
evidence of reckless driving, and 
hence will make all the parties in- 
volved subject to prosecution. 
This section reads as follows: 


It shall be unlawful for any manu- 
facturer, dealer, distributor or any per- 
son, firm or corporation to publish or 
advertise, to offer for publication or 
advertisements, or to consent or be a 
party to the publication or advertise- 
ment of the time consumed or speed 
attained by a motor vehicle between 
given points, or over given or desig- 
nated distances upon public highways 
of this State, when such published or 
advertised time consumed or speed at- 
tained shall indicate an average rate 
of speed between given points or over 
given or designated distances in excess 
of the maximum rate provided in this 
act (forty miles per hour outside of 
city limits and twenty-five miles per 
hour within city limits). Conviction for 
a violation of any of the provisions of 
this section shall be prima facie evi- 
dence of a violation of the provisions 
of this act relating to reckless driving 
and exceeding the speed limits and 
shall subject the person, firm or cor- 
poration to the penalties in such cases 
provided. 


Before this law became effective 
the publication of speed test results 
was not admissible in court as evi- 
dence of guilt, the prosecution 
finding it necessary to prove by 
eye-witnesses that the speed limit 
had been violated. 

Cross-country speed tests spon- 
sored by automobile merchandisers 
have been a popular means of ex- 
ploiting their products, but this 
practice has been frowned upon 
by Washington authorities. Sev- 
eral attempts were made to prose- 
cute drivers in such speed runs, but 
they were unsuccessful because of 
insufficient evidence, according to 
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Fred R. Boynton, attorney for the 
Automobile Club of Washington. 

“Not only do such official or 
semi-official speed tests create a 
highway hazard, but the published 
reports, with seeming impunity, 
give the general impression that 
they are countenanced by the au- 
thorities, which of course, would 
be a discrimination against the 
ordinary driver who may exceed 
the speed limit,” said Mr. Boynton, 

Not only does the new law 
simplify prosecution of offenders, 
but involves not only the driver, 
but all who sponsor such events. 


Sees Unfavorable Reaction to 
Lindbergh Copy 


Los ANGELEs, Jury 8, 1927. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I wish to applaud James True for 
the vigorous slap in his article in the 
June 16 issue at the methods of press 
agentry in attempting to use the New 
York to Paris flight of Colonel Lind- 
bergh as a vehicle for publicizing per- 
sons or products. 

But it grates me to observe adver- 
tisers of undoubted reputation and 
character using the name of Lindbergh 
to attract attention to their products. | 
acknowledge a profound respect for the 
character and business methods of such 
firms as the Standard Oil Co., Frank- 
lin Automobile Co., the makers of 
Mobiloil, and others who are tying their 
products up to the Lindbergh flight. 
Nevertheless, I think they are wrong in 
so doing. 

The advertising business and the use 
of advertising has always been on a 
higher plane than press agenting and I 
doubt that the press agent gentry have 
ever received an entirely undeserved 
criticism. But I feel that the adver- 
tisers are occupying a glass house when 
they criticize only the methods of the 
press agents and not the ultimate tie- 
up which both are seeking to utilize. 
The attempts of the advertisers to com- 
mercialize the Lindbergh flight are just 
as real and seek the same objective as 
such attempts of press agents; the dif- 
ference being that, seemingly, the press 
agent has to create an artificial con- 
nection between his person or product 
and the flight while the advertiser’s 
product was a part of the flyer’s equip- 
ment. But it seems almost certain that 
while the methods receive the brunt of 
the criticism, the real underlying insult 
is the attempt to associate the great 
achievement and fine personality of 
Lindbergh with commercial competi- 
tion; and to do that by advertising is 
skirting the edge of the unfavorable 
—- occupied by the press agents. 

really believe that the-public reaction 
to the advertising will be unfavorable 
and the advertisers will wish they had 
not used the Lindbergh copy. 

There, now I feel better, and I thank 
you kindly for your indulgence. 

H. W. Ope t. 
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1827 — 1927 
A Century of Service in CHILE 


EL MERCURIO 


On September 12, 1827, there 
was started a newspaper that was 
destined to become one of the 
outstanding factors in the pro- 
gress of CHILE. 

CHILE, then in its infancy, has 
since become a thriving, progres- 
sive country—known as_ the 
Yankee Land of South America. 

That accounts for the higher 
standard of living and the tre- 
mendous receptivity to American 
ideas, merchandise and capital, 

; 22a) which characterizes CHILE. 

**El Mercurio’’ de Valparaiso CHILE, like the rest of the 

West Coast of South America is 
not as subservient to European influences as are some of the 
East Coast countries. Coupled with the keen admiration 
which Chileans feel for American ways, this fact makes 
CHILE a fertile field for American goods, needing only 
scientific and constant cultivation. 

EL MERCURIO, which has ever identified itself with the 
progress of CHILE and which enjoys a firmly established 
prestige among the people, finds itself, after a century of 
service to the nation, the unchallenged leader in the jour- 
nalistic field of that country. 

It is the undeniable leader in circulation, both in Santiago 
and Valparaiso. The Santiago edition covers the central 
portion of CHILE, going as far south as Concepcion. The 
Valparaiso edition, under the same ownership but run in- 
dependently, reaches the better homes of a vast territory, 
throughout the west and towards the north of Chile. 

American advertisers have not failed to take advantage of 
the influence which EL MERCURIO wields over the buying 
habits of its ever-increasing number of readers; and con- 
sequently, EL MERCURIO leads in the volume of adver- 
ticing it receives from the United States, as well as in local 
advertising. It is the medium invariably chosen to reach 


that fertile market—CHILE. 
“Ask EL MERCURIO about Chile.” 
“Ask CHILE about EL MERCURIO.” 


S. S. KOPPE & CO., INC., Publishers’ Representatives 
Times Building, New York ‘City Bryant 6900 
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«++ Transportation service 
selling can be made easier by 
—— : 7 




















An attractive photograph speaks 
volumes to the woman buyer. 


If you're a realtor, carry photo- 
graphs of the home you list... 
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NE cannot carry an iceless refriger- 
ator or a radio into the prospect’s 
home. Tell your story effectively with 
convincing ographs. 


Wet 
: 
_ = 


4. 


Public Opinion 


.. Ulustrate with Photographs 


IHOTOGRAPHS show people what they’re getting for 

their money—whether its refrigerators, residences or 
railroad tickets! Photographs reveal value truthfully. 
Properly made and reproduced, they will add new interest 
and new vigor to your selling message—give truthful emphasis 
to your claims. They mold public opinion quickly and 
effectively. Where words fail, 4 cwenden always convince! 


JHOTOGRAPHS 
ell the Story 
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Say It with English 


\re Foreign Words and. Trick Phrases Making Things Complicated 
for the Busy Shopper? 


By Elizabeth Emmett 


Ppa Frangais, ma 
chérie, parles-vous? Unless 
Oui, oui,” is truthfully your an- 
swer there are pitfalls ahead of 
you when, with shopping list in 
hand, you try to make your wants 
known across the counter. “When 
in America, speak as the Parisians 
do,” has become the democratic 
rallying cry of many of those who 
seek to tempt the public with their 
products. 

Does perfume smell as sweet by 
any other name? Try a parfum. 
And when you have experimented 
with an odeur we are sure that a 
mere odor never will be odorifer- 
ous enough for you again. “Van- 
ity, vanity,” may suffice for the 
preacher, but can the demands of 
your vanity be catered to by a 
vanity case when once you have 


tested the superior qualities of a 
vanité? And what woman can be 
content with powder when poudre 
is offered her for the same price? 

“Les Poudres Coty,” we are told, 


are “accorded international su- 
premacy.” I’m a nationalist, no 
entangling alliances, etc., and, be 
ing just as much opposed to 
mixed languages as I am to mixed 
marriages, I refuse to, become en- 
tangled with an advertisement that 
offers such a mixture as “Coty 
Face Powder and the Poudre Com- 
pacte,” even if “both are luxu- 
riously perfumed with the Coty 
odeurs.” I like my odeurs to be 
odeured rather than perfumed, so 
I shall turn to the Poudres de 
Luxe of Piver, which are “cre- 
ated, odeured and packed in 
France.” From Piver I can get 
poudre in a box as well as com- 
pacte. I can choose from Poudre 
Floramye, Pompeia, Fetiche, Azu- 
rea and Le Trefle Incarnat, and 
can get it not only in all standard 
shades but in Basanée as well. 
Are you a business woman, one 
of the truly busy ones, who does 
not find time to retouch make-up 
during the day? 


Here is an ideal . 
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make-up foundation for you: 
“One application in the morning 
keeps the skin free of shine or 
flake all day long.” But let me 
caution you that it is not a cream 
that does it, but créme—Créme 
Elcaya. 

Does that tired feeling hang 
around like a persistent suitor? 
“A drop of the lovely Parfum 
Djer- Kiss discourages fatigue,” 
and “the use of Eau de Toilette 
Djer- Kiss banishes weariness.” 
Does the role of the show-off en- 
tice you? Rejoice, then, in the tid- 
ings that there is a certain gift 
box by which you can “reveal 
your own knowledge of le dernier 
cri in the correct use of Toiletries 
all having the same odeur.” 

Perhaps you prefer “a variety 
of odeurs”’; a different odeur to 
express each different mood. But 
don’t expect to express yourself in 
English. Here is Mon Boudoir to 
express “a mood of elegance and 
luxury.” Subtilite “is a sophisti- 
cated fragrance,” but Le Temp des 
Lilas “is not at all complex.” 
Do you wish to interpret “a viva- 
cious dancing sprite—ever alert for 
a bit of mischief perhaps, but al- 
ways lovable and stimulating?” It 
seems a big order for one parfum 
to fill, but Quelques Fleurs will 
do it. And while you are asking 
for it, try to remember Le Parfum 
Ideal, which “to the expert par- 
fumer is the most perfect perfume 
made.” Being “a blend of moon- 
light and the eternal feminine” 
I think that every gargon should 
appreciate it whether or no he hap- 
pens to be a parfumer. 

Having run through a variety 
of moods, a “cycle of loveliness” 
awaits you in such parfums as 
Violette Pourpre, Lilas Pourpre, 
Le Cyclamen, La Violette, L’Am- 
bréine and Lilas Blanc. Or you 
can choose from La Rose Jacque- 
minot Styx, L’Effleuert, La Jacinthe 
and Le Muguet. 

Where, you ask, are the good 
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old U. S. odors that perfumed the 
air in the days—or nights—when 
dad, or maybe dad’s dad, was see- 
ing Nellie home? Many of them 
are corked in those flacons that 
have crowded the perfume bottles 
from the dressing-tables. It is not 
so much a case of “things are not 
just what they seem” as of things 
being the same though seeming 
different. 

Time hustles and customs change. 
“Forget-me-not” Nellie would have 
said had she wanted dad’s dad to 
remember her; whereas today, ac- 
cording to an advertisement, the 
perfume of Ciro is “the way to say 
‘Remember Me.’” But to get the 
perfume you must say Doux Jas- 
mine, Parfum Maskec, Bouquet 
Antique or Chevalier de la Nuit. 

However, if you are not par- 
ticular what you say and can be 
content with “the chosen Perfume 
of the true Parisienne,” Le Golli- 
wogg is the perfume for you. And 
that sounds to me so much like 
home-brew transported across the 
waters, I look upon its adoption 
by the true Parisienne as a friendly 
gesture toward the debt settle- 
ment. One can almost sniff the 
spirit of Locarno when one lifts 
the stopple from the flacon. 


LESSONS IN FRENCH 


Speaking of Locarno, dawn has 
a way of tripping along just when 
it’s darkest, you know, and I ad- 
vise those shrinking, self-conscious 
ones who are about to flee before 
this foreign invasion to tarry a 
while. The advertisers are coming 


to your help. It is not sufficient, 
they perceive, to tell you what you 
want. They are going on a step 
and telling you how to tell your 
wants to others. “Pronounced” 
thusly, or “Say” so-and-so now 
often follows the foreign word. It 
looks better to me than those 
French courses I have read about 
that enable one in less than a 
month to startle and amaze friends 
by giving an order for scrambled 
eggs in the language of the true 
Parisienne. 

Scrambled eggs never would 
tempt me to take up a new lan- 
guage. I prefer the advertisers’ 
method, not only because their 
instructions are free, but because 
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they are illustrated as _ well. 

Bien Joli seems an insignificant 
name for a corsette that gives 
“Faultless Figure Lines,” but to 
be told that it is “Pronounced 
Be-Ann-Jo-Lee” may banish worry 
lines. And if husband will insis‘ 
on Fougére Royale Shaving 
Cream, need you look upon the 
advertiser as an accomplice in the 
nefarious pursuit of foreign things 
just because he says, “Pronounced 
Foo-zhaire Royal”? 

“Do you feel safe when you 
remove your hat?” Do you hav: 
a “feeling of assurance that your 
hair is at its best?” Amami 
Shampoo will give you that assur- 
ance. And “Ah-mah-me,” the in- 
structions in the advertisement, 
gives you assurance that you will 
ask for it correctly. 

Baume Bengué may bring quick 
relief from congestion, but “Say 
Ben-Gay” brings relief from em- 
barrassment. 

Did you “ask your dealer for 
Soisette”? If so, we hope you re- 
membered your lesson and said 
“Swah-zet.” 

Thus endeth the first lesson. 
And now, those in favor of the 
slogan “Say It with English” 
please raise the right hand. And 
while you are saying it with Eng- 
lish, how about saying it with 
sense? 

I cannot trace any connection 
between Othine and freckles. 
Liquid Silmerine may make hair 
beautiful, but how does it get that 
way? Lemco on a grocery list sug- 
gests something to do with lemons 
rather than a concentrated essence 
of beef. 

Sometimes I think that this 
simplified spelling business makes 
things complicated for the busy 
shopper. Luk-Shu-Ri-Knit re- 
minds me of the old-fashioned 
rebus: YY U R, YY U— (lI 
can’t finish it because I can’t draw 
a bee, but I trust I have made my 
meaning clear.) 

Now that it is so fashionable 
to call a spade a spade, I fail to 
understand the modesty of the 
manufacturer who hides the true 
nature of his product behind a 
screen of meaningless letters. 

Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream, 
Hartshorn Shades, Squibb’s Cod 
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Lopsided Economy ¢s 
Expensive 


F commercial America 

is enjoying a degree of 
prosperity the like of which 
hasn’t been seen in a cycle 
of blue moons, and econ- 
omists and business 
analysts say it is— 
If this prosperity wave is 
attended by razor-sharp 
competition, and a marked 
decrease in commodity 
prices, which very obvi- 
ously is true— 
Then sooner or latera 
rock-bottom will be hit 
beyond which it will be 
suicidal to attempt to cut 
production costs in an 
effort to keep up the pace. 
There is a limit to manu- 
facturing efficiency. It is 
becoming impossible to 
“produce at a price” with- 
out sacrificing quality 
standards. There isa 
cracking point beyond 
which employees cannot 
be driven. Mass produc- 
tion already has been 


carried to the point of 
overproduction. 

Many manufacturers are 
casting frenzied glances 
toward ways and means 
that will enable them to 
make still further reduc- 
tions and still stay in the 
running. They are finding 
it dificult to stand the 
gaff of prosperity! 
Selling costs must be 
lowered just as were pro- 
duction costs. The over- 
balanced scales must be 
leveled. The same effici- 
ency that was sweated into 
the factory must be ground 
into the sales structure. 
Lopsided economy is 
expensive. 

Those who are weathering 
the prosperity wave are 
those who have found the 
partial answer in the reduc- 
tion of selling costs. Those 
who hope for a “so0-s50 
break” must dig to the 
source of selling expense. 


We have helped and are helping many concerns to discover 


lower selling costs. 


Perhaps our story will interest you. 


Perhaps it won’t. You should receive it, at least. If you 
are a responsible executive, you may have it for the asking. 


JAmzs F. Newcoms & Co. Inc. 


Direct Advertising « Merchandising Counsel 
330 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone PENnsylvania 7200 
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WHO 


UsEs Our SERVICE? 


And hundreds of other large ergeniee- 
‘ions. 


WHY 


Do THEY USEQURSERVICE? 


Because it guarantees tremendous re- 
sults. Here’s what our clients say of it: 
Ditto, Inc.—“Getting wonderful results. 
Men and families enthusiastic.” 
Reliance State Bank—‘“Using your ser- 
vice in bond drive, we did 228% of 
quota. Greatest contest we ever 
staged.” 

D-A Lubricant Corp.—‘“Your contest 
has developed more interest than con- 
templated. First week results indicate 
that contest will run far above our 
most optimistic expectations.” 

Book House for Children—“Your Pickit 
& Winit service increased our business 
52%. Will repeat.” 


WHAT 


SorT OF SERVICE Is IT? 


A service that secures larger volume, 
new prospects, new accounts, speeds 
up turnover and collections, opens new 
territory, stimulates house and distribu- 
tors’ salesmen, etc. 


THE ANSWER 


To THESE BRIEF QUESTIONS 
can be found in our booklet “Sales 
Contests.” Every Executive interested 
in Sales should have a copy on file, for 
it contains very valuable information 
on Sales — Campaigns — Stimulation — 
Contests, etc. 


WRITE Piste es Gree nd tm 
plies no obligation. 
UPSCO. 


Pickit and Winit Service 
Executive Offices: 

307 N. Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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Liver Oil, Yardley’s Old English 
Lavender Soap, Maxwell House 
Coffee. Each name stands out 
distinct from the other and specifi- 
cally explains itself. I find it 
much more agreeable to shop for 
them under those names than if my 
shopping list showed a Chinese 
puzzle something like this: Colrib, 
Hartshex, Coddle-O, Yoelo, Max- 
sco. 


Ray Maxwell Wins Metro- 


politan Advertisers Tournament 

Ray Maxwell, of the Crowell Publish- 
ing Company, won the third one-day 
tournament of the Metropolitan Adver- 
tising Golf Association of New York, 
which was held last week at the Oakland 
Golf Club. He had a low gross score 
of 78. Rodney Stuart, F. Walsh, A. F. 
Cole and H. van H. Proskey tied for low 
net honors with 72. 


M. S. Moore Advanced by 
Meredith Publications 


M. S. Moore, who previously repre- 
sented Successful Farming in the Ohio 
territory, has been made farm-paper man 
ager of the Chicago office of the Meredith 
Publishing Company. He will be in 
charge of the Successful Farming and 
The Dairy Farmer salesmen working out 
of that office. J. C. Billingslea remains 
general manager of the Chicago office. 


William Wathall with 
Ruthrauff & Ryan 


William Wathall has joined the art 
staff of Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. He was for 
merly art director of the Frank Presbrey 
Company, Inc., New York. Previous to 
that time he held a similar position with 
Dorrance, Sullivan & Company, also of 
New York. 


Death of N. W. Taussig 


Noah W. Taussig, chairman of the 
board of the American Molasses Com- 
pany, Amolco molasses, etc., and pres- 
ident of The Nulomoline Company, both 
of New York, died recently at that city. 
In 1883 he founded the N. W. Taussig 
Company, which, in 1905, was amalga 
mated with several other firms to form 
The American Molasses Company. 


Chevrolet Shipments Reported 

The Chevrolet Motor Company, De 
troit, shipped approximately 110,000 
cars and trucks in June, 1927, com- 
pared with 115,623 in May and 77,241 
in June of last year. 


Steel Construction Convention 


at Pinehurst 
The American Institute of Steel Con 
struction will hold its fifth annual con- 
vention at Pinehurst, N. C., from 
October 25 to 29. 
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How Many Plants 


Do You Reach 


In the industrial field the important factor is PLANT 
COVERAGE— and not just circulation. 
To get the greatest return from your advertising dollars you 
should reach the maximum number of individual plants. 
The INDUSTRIAL GROUP—comprising Industrial Man- 
agement and Industry Illustrated —not only gives greater 
circulation, but covers a greater number of individual plants 
aan ; than any other industrial publication, be- 
on Son ae cause of the two different types of editor- 
ial treatment and different circulation 
yr methods. 
\ INDUSTRIAL A f ° d ° l b . . ‘ 
| MANAGEMENT census of industrial buying units, re 
ae cently made, proves this. We are ready 
to show this to you. 


[INDUSTRIAL 
Group’ 


381 Fourth cAvenue, VP 
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INTEREST 


OR over fifty years The Vickery 

& Hill Publishing Company has 
served the women of the small 
towns. Many thousands of people 
have been helped in many ways; 
many lives have been made 
brighter; and many millions of 
hours of entertainment have been 
given through The Vickery & 
Hill publications. This company 
in serving these people of the 
small towns has had its reward in 
a prosperity which has enabled 
them to continue under the same 
ownership and management for 
over fifty years. 


The Vickery & Hill Publishing 
Company by keeping just abreast 
of progress has modernized the 
lives and homes of hundreds of 
thousands. These periodicals have 
been to these people an educa- 
tion and inspiration. 


N The American Needlewoman 
we offered a publication that 
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PROGRESS 


5 


covered a subject of great inter- 
est to these people of the small 
communities, but, realizing the 
limitation of a magazine devoted 
almost exclusively to needlework, 
the publishers have been grad- 
ually broadening their editorial 
subjects until we realized the 
name was somewhat of a mis 
nomer. 


ITH the September number 

MODERN HOMEMAKING 
will offer a complete magazine 
devoted to Homemaking and 
Fiction that will not only be of 
inestimable value and interest to 
housewives, but also most enter- 
taining and helpful. 


O advertisers who wish to 
reach the housewives at a time 
when their minds are psychologi- 
cally linked with your product 
no better medium can be selected 


than MODERN HOMEMAKING. 


Circulation guarantee 650,000—90% net paid. 
Circulation September issue 750,000 copies. 


THE VICKERY & HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Wm. F. Haring, Advertising Manager 
270 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


W. H. McCURDY, Western Advertising Manager 
30 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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How Slogan 
Duplication Is Being 
Prevented 


Darry & Ice Cream Macuinery & 

Suppries Association, Inc. 

New Yorx 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

member company of this associa- 
tion is interested in knowing who was 
the first ice cream manufacturer to use 
the slogan, “It’s the Best,” and also if 
possible, to know how many other ice 
cream manufacturers are now using this 
hrase. 
, As a subscriber to both of your pub- 
lications, we certainly would appreciate 
having this information passed on to us 
at your earliest convenience. 

Darry & Ice Cream Macuinery & 

Suppuies Association, Inc. 


S. L. Atren & Company, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Ed:tor of Printers’ InxK: 
Will you kindly tell us whether your 
me of slogans contains, “There is no 
stitute for quality” and if it does, 
who is using it? 
Thanking you for any information 
ou may be able to give us, we are 
S. L. Atten & Co., Inc. 


T= value of having advertised 


slogans registered in the 
Printers’ INK Clearing House of 
Advertised Phrases is demon- 
strated in connection with these 
two inquiries. It was possible for 
Printers’ INK to tell the Dairy 
& Ice Cream Machinery & Sup- 
plies Association and §. L. Allen 
& Co. that the two slogans which 
they questioned are both being 
used. 

“It’s the Best” was registered by 
the Reid Ice Cream Company, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. We understand 
that the slogan has been used for 
over thirty years. 

“There Is No Substitute for 
( wag” is being featured by the 
Skelly Oil Company, El Dorado, 
cans. It was included in our rec- 

is in January, 1927. 

\dditions are being made to the 
logan list every week. Recently, 

} more phrases were registered. 

list follows, together with 
1c names of the organizations that 
ture them. The total number 

f slogans now recorded is 5,200— 

/. Printers’ INK. 
‘ccurate Beyond Comparison. War- 
Telechron Co., Ashland, Mass. 


{ll That the Name Implies. Station- 
s Loose Leaf Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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, a Belding, Mich. 
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As Necessary As the Rain. The 
Buhner Fertilizer Co., Seymour, Ind. 
Automatic Defrosting. Belding-Hali 

Electric ret, Belding, Mich. 
Beautifies Before our Eyes. Hilo 
Forty Years. 


Varnish Corp., —w 
Built Ky for Over 
boxes). ieee Electric 


Burlington—The Scatter Rug of 
Beauty. Lack Carpet Co., Inc. 

Buy Castle Furniture For Your 
manga _ Furniture Co., Union 


Cit 

2m. ying = Profit and Investment. 
Joint Security Corp., New York. 

California Investments of Greater 
Stability. Rogan & Company, San 
Die 5 Calif. 

‘dren Are Delighted with Astypo- 
dyne. Satypenvae Chemical Company, 
Vane, © ° 

Clean Paint Up and Fiz Up. 
National Cheane Up and nes Up Cam- 
pai Bureau, New Yor 

lubs a Character “Every Golfer. 
Vulcan Golf Co., Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Come Take A Trip Arou Our 
Conte, 5 ae Furniture Co., Union 

ty, 

Dad Played Marbles, Too. The Akro 
Agate Co., Clarksburg, Va. 

Defrosts Itself—Saves 
+ pre Electric Corp., 

ic 

Dependable Power Units for Contrac- 
tors. Domestic Engine & Pump Co., 
Shippensburg, Pa. 

Detoxify the Mouth Every Day. The 
re. S. Merrell Company, Cincinnati, 

10. 

Double Your Pleasure Out of Doors, 
Sleep On Air—Anywhere. H n 
Rubber Company, Framingham, 

Easier Handle, Lighter Draft, 
More Durable (E.-B Foot Lift Plow). 
Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co., 
Rockford, Ill. ; 

Electrice Is Self-Defrosting, The. 
palma Electric Corp., Belding, 

ic 

Everwear — Your Home Wherever 
You Roam. The Rauchbach-Goldsmith 
Co., Newark, N. J. 

Everything Electrical for Home and 
Industry. Canadian Westinghouse Com- 
pany, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 

Executive Traiming for Business 
Leadership. Woodbury College, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

'ye-Ease At the Snap of the Switch. 
Silverglo Lamps, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Fashioned Each Season to Fit Each 
Season’s Fashions. Royal Worcester 
Corset Co., Worcester, Mass. 

First Thought—First Aid and = 
dyne. Astv vodyne Chemical Co., Wil- 
mington, 

Food 
peter 

, 2 


~~ the Best Night’s Rest You Ever 

Had—Sleep On a Hodgman Air Bed. 
ee Rubber Co., Framingham, 

ass. 

For 70 Years a Standard Infant 
— The Borden Sales Co., Inc., New 
York. 

For You—Every Banking Service. 
Times Square Trust Co., New York.. 

Fresh, Warm Air Every Minute. 


* Shut-Downs. 
Belding, 


ay Gods (Hoffman’s Honey). 
Hoffman, Richmond Hill, 
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Francisco Auto Heater Mfg. Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Friendly Store, The. Oliver A. Olson 
Co.. Inc., New York. 

From Bees—To Combs—To You. 
Arthur H. Hoffman, Richmond Hill, 


N.Y. 

Furs That Reflect Youth. Zimmer 
man-Scher Company, New York. 

Genuine Bangor Certificate Slate 
the Outward Sign of Good Construction. 
Bangor Slate Association, Inc., Ban 
gor, Pa. 

Good to Your Finger Tips (Nail 
polish). The Strathmore Products Co., 
New York. 

Guaranteed for the Life of the Motor. 
Richmond Piston Ring Co., Richmond, 


Ind. 

Handy Kitchen Means Living Room 
Leisure, A. farsh Furniture Com- 
pany, High Point, N. C. 

Health—Your Happiness— Our Busi- 
ness. Mountain Valley Water Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Heats Every Room— Upstairs and 
Down. The Estate Stove Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

Honey What Am Honey, The. Arthur 
H. Hoffman, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 

Hub of the Highways, The. Cape 
Girardeau Bridge, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Hypnosis W ithout Narcosis. Tucker 
Pharmacal Co., Inc., New York. 

It’s New, Saks Has It. M. J. 
Saks Shoe Corp., New York. 

In the Best of Regulated Families 
(Milk of Magnesia), The Strathmore 
. Products Co., New York. 

It Cleans So Quick. The Climalene 
Co., Canton, Ohio. 
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It Has No Pernicious Odor—Kover. 


lak. Standard Varnish Works, New 
York. 

It Pays You to Buy From Schwa 
bacher-Frey. Schwabacher-Frey Station- 
ery Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

It’s Right For You (Grade A Milk of 
Magnesia). The Strathmore Products 
Co., New York. 

Its Tested Chain Will Stand 
a J. H. Williams & Co., Buff 


Jenny Wren Ready-Mixed Flour 
Simplifies Baking. Jenny Wren ( 
pany, Lawrence, Kans. 

Kind You Will Always Want, 
Mehron Cosmetic Co., New York. 

Leadclad Fences Make Good Neig 
bors. Leadclad Wire Co., Mounds. 
ville, W. Va. 

Leadclad Roof Is Lightning Proof, - 
Ww yhowns Metal & Mfg. Co., Wheeling, 
Ww 


Life Preservers for the Oil Field 
The Sullivan Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Lifelong Paint, The. E. J. Murphy 
Paint Company, Inc., Washington 
D.C 


Mallet with the Oval Handle, The 
The Warren Handle Works Co., Cort- 
land, Ohio. 

Meet Me At the Music Box. The 
Economy Drug Co., Cleveland, Ohi: 

Modern Dish Cloth, The. Metal 
Sponge Sales Co., Philadelphia. 

Most Talked-About Food in America 
The (Pabst-ette). Pabst Corp., Mil 
waukee, Wis. 

Nature’s Paradise, Man’s Opportun- 
ity. State of Washington. 

Nillo Flavor—Wins Favor. Horst 

















American enterprise hops the ocean. 
Speed ... the annihilation of delay ... 
scores a new triumph. Manufacturers in 
Central New England interested in short- 
ening time in the carrying out of adver- 
tising programs should investigate the 
near-by service weare equipped to provide. 


— 


THE MANTERNACH COMPANY 
Advertising 
The Manternach Building - 55 Allyn Street 
Hartrorp, Connecticut 
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eyes of the nation are focused 
upon Seattle and Western 
Washington. Phenomenal in- 
crease in population! Unprec- 
edented industrial activity! 
General prosperity! Here’s a 
rich “sold-on-advertising” 
field you can’t afford to over- 
look. Put the ‘‘P-I” on your 
Fall lists! .... The greatest 


circulation of any Seattle news- 


paper; a quality circulation at 
5c daily and 10c Sunday. 


Ww. W. CHEW Ww. W. CHEW 
285 Madison Avenue 1035 Little Building 
New York City Boston 


W. H. WILSON T. C. HOFFMEYER 
725 Hearst Building Monadnock Building 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Foreign Trade 


Like Squandering a Heritage, 
this Hit or Miss Method of 


Doing Business Abroad. 
The Question is: 
What have we that is good 
for foreign trade? 


Goods to export? 

Outlets here for imports? 
Something to give us a com- 
petitive monopoly abroad? 
Capital and expert knowledge, en- 

titling us to aconcession abroad ? 

Capital and expert knowledge, 
with more outlets and profits 
if we made our goods in our 
foreign plants? 

Capital, expert knowledge and 
the goods, with more outlets 
and profits if we had our 
branch selling units abroad? 

Capital, expert knowledge, the 
goods and the outlets, with 
more profits if we had branch 
service units abroad? 

Something in which our foreign 
competitors excel us, but as to 
which they are willing to 
listen to a proposition? 

Something in which neither one 
excels the other—but why 
waste substance in fruitless 
competition? 

Capital to invest abroad—which 
eventually comes back with 
profit? 

So many angles to every ques- 
tion—at times calling for im- 
partial study by outside experts. 

A field survey shows up every 
element. 

The result is a report—complete, 
thorough, understandable. 
Preliminary consultation solicited 


ARTHUR J. GREY 


Foreign Trade ee ee Bl and Field 
Survey Special 
(Former American Trade 
Berlin) 
27 William Street, New York 
Telephone: Hanover 4804 
Cable Address: Greyart 














, 
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Chemical Company, Bellingham, Wash. 

No Home Complete Without Astypo- 
dyne. Astypodyne Chemical Company, 
Wilmington, N. C. 

No More Ci - Dvele hy Ross 
Manufacturing oo. 
Not a Cough sy 3 Carload (old G 
caren. P. Lorillard Milecs y, 

New Yor 

Office Supplies to Business-Like Buy. 
ers. Schwabacher-Frey Stationery (o., 
San a Calif. 

ood up Deserves Anoth 
(Coffee). Beech-Nut Packing Co., Car 
joharie, N. Y. 

An Outstanding +4. In An Out- 
standing Town. The C. F. Jackson Co., 
Findlay, Ohio. 

Perfected Correctwe Shoe, The 
(Fairyfoot). The Walker-Knaier Shoe 
Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Photographs Tell the Story. Photog- 
raphers Association of America, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Playground of the Air, The. Canadian 
anne mamma Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., 
Canada. 

Playground of the South, The. Wil- 
mington Chamber of Commerce, Wil- 
mington, ° 

Press’ It From Steel Instead. The 
Youngstown Pressed Steel Co., Warren, 

io. 

Prevents Stoppages, Cleans and Pur. 
tfies. ~~ Manufacturing Co., Kan- 
sas City, 

Prince a Pales, The. Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo 

Proofs of Leadership. A. C. Lawrence 
Leather Co., Boston, Mass. 

Pure Country Milk with the Cream 
Left In (Evaporated Milk). The Bor- 
den Sales Co., Inc., New York. 

The Ranaes That Bake With Fresh 
Air. The Estate Stove Company, Ham- 
ilton, Ohio. 

Removes the Grime—In Half the 
Time (Powdered MHand-soap). The 
Hanzo Company, Chicago. 

Service With a Smile. Frank H. Ab- 
bott & Son, Boston. Mass. 

Small In Size—Great Otherwise. J. 
H. Williams & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Smile Follows the Spoon, The. Poin- 
settia Ice Cream Co., Tampa, Fla. 

The Spirit of Travel Is In the Air— 
Everwear Travels Everywhere. The 
-Goldsmith Co., Newark, 


- 
Stop That Leak In the Toilet Tank. 
ag Manufacturing Co., Kansas City, 


= of Today With a Touch of 
Tomorrow. Max Goldstein, Passaic 

That Chancellor Taste. American 
Cigar Company, New York. 

There Are No Finer Shoes. A. E. 
Nettleton Co., Syracuse. N. Y. 

There Is Only One Heatrola—Estate 
Builds It. The Estate Stove Compan) 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

To Keep Teeth Clean Use Saltine 
Saltine Company, Kansas Citv. Mo. 

Tonight At Bedtime (Lee’s Magnesia). 
Lee-Strauss Co., Inc., Johnstown, Pa 

Trousseau House of America, The. 
Grande Maison de Blanc, Inc., New 
York. 

Warms Motor and Motorist. Fran- 








any, 


Ross 
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Established 1902 





WHERE YOUR PRODUCT 


STANDS ALONE 


HE FINANCIAL WORLD offers to 
general advertisers a virgin field which 
theycan cultivate with great advantage 

to themselves, even as our present advertisers, 
who find this medium so profitable that 95% 
of them renew their contracts—in many 
instances for larger space. 


The FINANCIAL WORLD is an institution 
of 25 years’standing, whose net paid circulation 
of more than 30,000 represents a buying power, 
not only for the necessities of life, but for the 
so-called luxuries, greater than ten times this 
number of mass circulation. 


Our subscription list is made up of leaders in 
every field of endeavor—men and women 
who have surplus funds for investment pur- 
poses, and who look to The FINANCIAL 
WORLD for guidance. 


A recent change in policy opens our advertis- 
ing pages now to general advertisers, where in 
the past, we had concentrated only on finan- 
cial announcements. For the time being then, 
your message in The FINANCIAL WORLD 
will be without competition in your partic- 
ular field. 

The trend of the times is toward quality cir- 
culation. The FINANCIAL WORLD offers 
you not only quality circulation, but the pro- 
found faith of its readers in the publication, 
and a field free from competition. Will you 
take advantage of this unusual condition now? 


Send for 
Sample Copy 
and Rate Card 





Che 
FINANCIALWORLD 


America’s Financial and Business Weekly 
53 PARK PLACE, NEw York, N. Y. 





Member A. B. C. 


| 
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[)v"° 1926, and in conjunc- 
tion with the national adver- 
tising of Watson Stabilators, 
local advertising amounting to 
more than 50% of our client’s 
advertising investment, was 
‘used and paid for by distribu- 
tors and dealers in Watson 
Stabilators. 


A 


All the work of preparing, dis- 
tributing and scheduling these 
advertisements to synchronize 
with the national advertising, 
was done by our organization 
as a part of our service to the 
John Warren Watson Company. 


McLAIN-SIMPERS ORGANIZATION 
ADVERTISING 
PHILADELPHIA ... NEW YORK 





luly 21,1927 


Auto Heater Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
Warms You and Your Motor. Fran- 
sco Auto Heater Mfg. Co., Columbus, 


Your Children Thrive on It 


The Borden 

sales Co., New York. * 
Where Departments Unite to Make 
rvice Right. Schwabacher-Frey Sta- 
nery Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Where Quality Excels and Economy 
revails. The Herb & Myers Co., San- 
isky, Ohio. 

Wherever the Recipe Calls for Milk 
Evaporated Milk). The Borden Sales 
ompany, New York. 

The World’s Playground. 
f Commerce, Atlantic City, 


no. 
Watch 
hocolate Malted Milk). 


Chamber 
J. 


Increase in Liggett Sales 
for June 


The 447 Liggett drug stores, operated 
by the Louis K. Liggett Company, a 
ibsidiary of the United Drug Com- 
pany, Boston, Rexall specialties, report 
ules for June, 1927, of $4,628,769, an 
nerease of 12.4 per cent over June, 
126. The sales for the first a months 
f 1927 amounted to $28,475,654, 
igainst $24,711, 111 for the ‘correspond. 
ing period of 1926, an increase of 15.2 
er cent. 


New Daily Published at 
Ocean City, N. J. 
Albert L. publisher of the 
Ocean City, Sentinel-Ledger, 
as started pub lic ation of the Ocean City 
aily Journal. Metrick is busi- 
ess manager of the new paper. Clinton 
D. Lowden is advertising manager. 
New Jersey Newspapers, Inc., pub- 
ishers’ representative, has been ap- 
pointed national advertising represen- 
tative of the Daily “Journal. 


Ingram, 


J. H. Apeler Joins New York 
“Herald Tribune” 

John H. Apeler, formerly advertis- 
ng manager of the suburban rotogra- 
vure sections of the New York Times, 
is become a member of the advertis- 
ing staff of the New York Herald 


ribune. 


Appointed by “Salesology” 
W. C. Sprong, formerly with the 
lopics Publishing Company, New York, 
as been placed in charge of the New 
York office of the Salesology Publishing 
Company, Chicago. H. Braunstein 
1as been made head of the Cincinnati 
ffice. 


Shoe Account for 
Kenyon Agency 


The Bradley-Goodrich Company, Inc., 
Haverhill, Mass., shoe manufacturer, 
has placed its advertising account with 
[he Kenyon Company, Inc., Boston 
idvertising agency. 


| 
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AMERICA’S 
GREATEST 
INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION 


250,000 attend the In- 
Exhibition 
Springfield, Mass., annu- 


dustrial at 


ally. A simple and sure 
way to build up sales and 
prospect lists. Direct 
contacts with jobbers, 
distributors, dealers and 
consumers. 


Py 
Eleventh Annual Exhibition 


Sept. 18-24, 1927 
Space Now Being Assigned 


* 


Eastern States Exposition 
Springfield, Mass. 
Charles A. Nash, Gen. Mgr. 





20 Acres Under Roof 
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Is Profitable Agyri- 
culture Necessary 
to Prosperity? ... 


or is that another theory 
branded as a myth by 
America’s unprecedented 
financial history of the past 
few years? 


ALEXANDER DANA NOYES 


in writing “The Financial 
Situation” for July 


SCRIBNER’S 
Magazine 


discusses this and many other 

important questions. His de- 

partment is a fascinating story 
of American business. 


Buy the July number at the 
nearest news-stand 
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Fire Does Not Always 
Decrease Production 


In recent business-paper advertising, 
Holcroft & Company, Detroit, manufac. 
turers of heat-treating furnaces, point 
out that a factory destroyed by fire 
instead of showing a loss of production 
may ultimately increase its output. Ob- 
solete machinery is destroyed or dam- 
aged by the fire and has to be dis- 
carded. More efficient machinery takes 
its place, with a resulting increase. 

The copy then ties up this idea wit 
the statement that progressive manu 
facturers do not wait until they are 
forced to make these changes but bring 
their equipment up-to-date of their ow: 
volition. 


Hardware Wholesalers’ Group 
Advertises 


A business-paper and direct mail 
campaign has been started by a group 
of hardware wholesalers in the Missouri 
River Valley to sell the economic sic 
of jobber distribution to retailers. This 
territory runs from Sioux City, Iowa, 
in the North, to Wichita, Kans., in the 
South. It is served by about twenty 
hardware wholesalers, employing nearly 
550 salesmen. 

The campaign will be of an educa- 
tional nature. It will attempt to influ 
ence the retailers to buy more from the 
wholesaler, on the grounds that in the 
end it is the most profitable way of 
doing business. 


H. B. Wells Advanced by 
Buckley, Dement 


H. B. Wells has been made general 
manager in charge of sales, merchan- 
dising and service of Buckley, Dement 
& Company, Chicago, direct-mail adver- 
tising. He has been with the industrial 
service department for five years. 








Burleigh Blanket Account to 
William Irving Hamilton 


The Newichawanick Company, South 
Berwick, Me., manufacturer of Bur- 
leigh blankets and steamer robes, has 
— its advertising account with Wil 
iam Irving Hamilton, New York ad 
vertising agency. 


Harry H. Packer Buys 


Tennessee Outdoor Firms 

The Harry H. Packer Company 
Cleveland, outdoor advertising, has pur- 
chased The Stoop Outdoor Kavertising 
Company, The Stoop Poster Advertis 
ing Company, and The Sibold Adver- 
tising Company, all of Tennessee. 








Appoints Dorland Agency 
Tecla Pearls, Inc., New York, has 
appointed the Dorland Agency, New 
ork advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. General and wo 
men’s magazines are being used. 
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He Qualified Under Test 


Three months ago Colonel Lindbergh was unknown. Today 
his praises are being sung around the earth. It took an actual 
test to bring out the potential qualities of courage and dar- 
ing that this youth possessed. In his plane equipped with a 
Paterson-built motor he courageously crossed the “big pond” 
and arrived safely at the desired haven. 


There is a close analogy here from which you can benefit. 


Che Paterson Press-Guardian 


is anxious to prove that it really will bring results for you. But 
a test” is necessary to convince you. 

With its background of service and intimate acquaintance- 
ship with distribution channels, coupled with its large circula- 
tion coverage, it can help you to cross the “ocean of 
competition” and make a sucessful landing. 


We Welcome the Test! 


Nat. Reps., G. LOGAN PAYNE CO., New York, Chicago, Boston, St. Louis. 


Western Massachusetts 


The One Major Market of the East 
WHERE BUSINESS IS GOOD! 


As shown by map from July issue of ‘‘Nation’s Business.” 
White areas indicate GOOD business. 










lhis prosperous, 
responsive market 
is thoroughly covered 


) Springfield Newspapers 


UNION =~ REPUBLICAN — DAILY NEWS 
Over 126,000 Circulation Low Milline Rate 




















* 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Daily, Sunday, Tri-Weekly 
Georgia watermelons are selling 


for $200.00 a car MORE than 
they brought last year. 


Georgia peaches also are having a 
much healthier market this year. 


There are plenty of watermelons 
and peaches, but not enough ot 
either to glut the market. 


Advertising in The 
Tournal Sells the Goods 





}>) XO) 29 FN 
People Pay 


99% of the home-delivered city 
and suburban circulation of these 
better papers is paid up within 
less than one month—not be- 
cause Peorians have the money, 
but because Peorians want 

these papers. 








Write for Merchandising Co-operation 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO. Nat’! Representatives 


247 Park Ave. Wrigley Bldg. 
New York Chicago 
Old South Bidg., Boston 
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Another Echo on House-to- 
House Selling Tactics 
Tue Bercer Brotrners Company 


New Haven, Conn., July 15, 1927. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Candidly, I think there is a go 
deal of common sense in Mr. Sher- 
man’s article on direct selling in the 
June 30 issue of Printers’ InK. For 
some time I have been of the opinion 
that house-to-house selling was being 
overdone. 

Mr. Lawrence asks “‘What’s the an- 
swer?” While not assuming the role 
of a prophet, I am inclined to think 
it is a situation which will cure itself, 
as situations of this kind have a habit 
of doing. 

In other words, there are certain 
types of merchandise which can best be 
serviced in the home. There are others 
(this includes most lines) which can be 
just as well serviced in a store. 

As time goes on I believe we shall 
find that representatives for merchan- 
dise which can best be serviced in the 
home will not be refused a hearing by 
the housewife even though she may 
not have time to interview every sales- 
person who calls at her door. 

This is a somewhat casual expres- 
sion of opinion, but in a general way 
it covers my reaction to Mr. Sherman’s 


article. 
G. W. Bercer, 
President. 





Sales of Life Insurance Increase 


New life insurance sales were 2.7 
per cent greater during the first six 
months of this year than during the 
same period of 1926, according to the 
report of the Association of Lite In- 
surance Presidents, New York. The 
increase for June, 1926, over that 
month last year, was 1.0 per cent. 

For the six-month riod the total 
new business of all classes purchased 
from forty-five companies controlling 
1 per cent of the business was 
$5,819,000,000 against $5,668,000,000 
during the same period of 1926, an in- 
crease of $151,000,000. 


Radio Tube Account for 
Sherman & Lebair 


The Televocal Corporation, West 
New York, - J., manufacturer of 
radio tubes, has placed its advertising 
account with Sherman & Lebair, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. Mag- 
azines and business papers are being 








F. S$. Earnshaw with United 
States Stamping Company 


F. S. Earnshaw has joined the 
United States Stamping Company, 
Moundsville, W. Va., enamelware man- 
ufacturer, as general sales manager. 
For the last four years he has been 
with the Jeon Caro Products Company, 
Freeport, Il. 





July: 
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raete 
Sirave 
fatretye-teceyel 
in the 
English Jewish 
field 


and the LARGEST, too 








Louis Marshall . . . Nathan Straus 

. . Adolph Lewisohn—just a few of the 
real publishers of THE JEWISH TRIBUNE— 
and typical of our 20,000 subscribers. 


THE JEWISH TRIBUNE dominates in class ap- 
peal. We would like to prove it. May we 
show you our subscription list so that you 
can compare it with that of any other pub- 
lication in the field? 


THE JEWISH TRIBUNE has the largest 
ABC circulation in the general English 
Jewish field. 


Founded by Dr. NEHEMIAH MOSESSOHN 
570 Seventh Avenue, N. Y. 
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\oungstoun Ohio Sell Vith 
Dindicator Rojopravure 
DIRECT PATH to the homes and buying 
power of this rich steel-producing community 
is found in The Youngstown Vindicator—Daily 
and Sunday. A Rotogravure Section of intense 
popularity is a feature of the only Sunday edition 
in the Mahoning Valley. No equal opportunity 


is offered the advertiser for effective sales promo- 
tion in this important district. 


MEMBER OF THE 100,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 


The YoungstomnVindicat ) 
ally and Sunda 
7 Youn¢stown.Ohio 


LA COSTE & MAXWELL, Representatives 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 45 West 34th St., New York City 
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How Advertising 
Can Straighten the Dis- 
tribution Tangle _ 





(Continued from page 8) 
himself the truth about what he 
sees, he will admit that jobbers 
and dealers are against advertised 
lines. They have this feeling not 
because of any inherent disbelief 
in advertising but because the 
present distribution system lacks 
something or other wherein the 
full effect of advertising can be 
carried clear through from the 
maker to the consumer. There 
are some hitches somewhere along 
the line which have caused the 
more or less general belief that 
private brands mean more in the 
way of direct profit to the dealer 
and jobber than do advertised 
brands. And, in many instances, 
fully conceding the doctrine of 
volume, it must be admitted that 
their stand is not altogether with- 
out merit. 


TOO SCANT A MARGIN? 


No less an authority than John 
W. Scott, vice-president of Carson, 
Pirie, Scott & Company, Chicago 
dry goods wholesalers, tells 
Printers’ INK that all his firm 
can make out of-a certain adver- 
tised toilet goods item, much in 
demand, is 5 per cent gross. Sub- 
stantially the same figure holds 
good, he says, in a long line of 
other items. Now then, 5 per cent 
gross, with a selling cost of 15 
per cent or more, is not going to 
make any money for a jobber. He 
can continue to pile up volume un- 
til the Judgment Day, if his capi- 
tal holds out that long, and keep 
getting farther into the hole. If 
Mr. Scott’s firm did not have 
enough private brands to even 
things up a bit, where would it be? 

Here is a case (and there are 
plenty of others) where a big job- 
ber, in ordinary self-defense, is 
forced to be unfriendly toward ad- 
vertised goods. In so doing he de- 
prives himself of what could well 
be an invaluable sales asset. Mr. 
Scott knows as well as_ anybody 
that advertised goods, with ready 
acceptance, mean bigger volume. 
But there must be at least the 
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shadow of a profit on each turn or 
each sale. Otherwise volume means 
a constantly growing loss. 

If manufacturers and jobbers 
do not get together on this phase 
of the proposition, advertised 
brands are going more and more 
into the chains and less and less 
into the independent stores. If the 
manufacturer wants to put him- 
self entirely at the mercy of the 
chains rather than build up an as- 
set that can be his through going 
along with the independents, this 
of course is his own business. But 
no diagram is needed to show that 
such a course is risky, as many 
manufacturers have found to their 
sorrow. 

Two main things are needed: 

The first is to show the inde- 
pendent dealer and the jobber a 
true picture of the economics of 
advertising—also show them how 
to use advertising intelligently. 
Spreading this doctrine over the 
radio to consumers, as the Inter- 
national Advertising Association 
proposes, would be interesting, no 
doubt, and somewhat dramatic. 
But as a practical method of get- 
ting anywhere, its net effect would 
be exactly nothing, and for ob- 
vious reasons. Having a “chief 
of advertising co-ordination,” as 
Mr. Woodbridge plans, to conduct 
research and prove the case for 
advertising in many salient par- 
ticulars, later passing this material 
on to universities and advertising 
clubs, would be also more or less 
of a gesture. This generation 
would be dead, gone and forgot- 
ten before the effects of this pro- 
cedure would work around to the 
jobber and the retailer. These are 
the people in whom a belief in ad- 
vertising needs to be created. 

The second thing that is needed 
is a distribution plan wherein re- 
tailers may be able to get quick 
service and what approaches a 
volume price in their day-by-day 
or week-to-weck purchase of ad- 
vertised goods. If all manufac- 
turers, jobbers or retailers, or even 
a majority of them, accepted and 
understood advertising, this would 
be comparatively simple. Jobbers 
then would become strictly local in 
character, intensively cultivating 
and serving restricted districts. Or 
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TRY COUNTING 
THE NEW ONES! 


—-O— 

Magnificent Cathedrals 
going up 
Everywhere 
—-O— 

A TREMENDOUSLY STRONG 


an 
WEALTHY ORGANIZATION 
with 
NUMEROUS BRANCHES 
in EVERY 
CITY AND TOWN 
with 


ONLY ONE MEDIUM 


Absolutely Restricted 
to the church buyer 
—-O— 
Write for samples and information 


concerning 
The Church Trade Journal since 1899 


The EXPOSITOR 


710 Caxton Building 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
156 Fifth Ave. 37 S. Wabash 
New York City Chicago, III. 














NATIONAL ADVERTISERS! 

What Have You to Sell 
sco O10) Om 01 O18) 

Ol xer-lelr dare MA eeneky 


One ad In the 46 official State Maga- 
, zines published monthly by 3,000,000 
Federated Club Women, 1,000,000 
League Women means you buy 
MASS circulation and 
CLASS circulation at 

the same time, 


centage 

of every 
dollar you 
spend for national 


into this field. Select only 
publications in the territory 
where you want to increase sales. 


Send for Booklet and Rates 


Club Service Publishing Co. 
131 East 23rd St.,~ New York 


Sell the Clubwoman and 
Youve Soid the Town 
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if they wanted to be national they 
would have a_ multitude of 
branches, each of which could give 
the same service to a similarly re- 
stricted territory. 

With the market created by 
sufficient general advertising pro- 
grams by manufacturers, the job- 
ber would have substantially no 
selling problem. He would be 
what he really ought to be, namely, 
a distributor. His investment would 
be reduced because he would have 
fewer items in stock—if he con- 
centrated mainly upon quick-mov- 
ing advertised goods. His over- 
head would be cut to less than 
half. His turnover would be mul- 
tiplied and then he would begin 
to gain on some of the benefits 
of volume about which the adver- 
tising theorists do so much talk- 
ing. Thus, advertising would work, 
in a natural way, to place the retail 
buying cost on a quantity basis. 

Take, for example, the method 
followed by the Fuller-Morrisson 
Company, Chicago drug _ whole- 
saler. This firm has solved the 
problem so far as the Chicago city 
and suburban territory is con- 
cerned. Instead of having an ex- 
pensive corps of salesmen who at 
best could only call on the large 
number of drug stores in that ter- 
ritory once in a while, Fuller-Mor- 
risson has a corps of smart girls 
who do the selling by telephone. 
Why not? Drugs and drug sun- 
dries are only drugs and drug 
sundries. After the names have 
been made familiar to druggists 
through advertising and when pub- 
lic acceptance for them has been 
established, the druggist knows 
whether or not he needs any for 
immediate selling requirements. 

Behind the prescription case of 
each of Fuller-Morrisson’s cus- 
tomers in the Chicago -territory 
there is a pad of order blanks on 
which he can jot down any need 
that may come up during the day. 
Next morning he will be called up 
by the firm—much as the neighbor- 
hood grocer telephones the house- 
wife—and asked what he needs. 
He gives his order over the tele- 
phone and the merchandise is sent 
out to him by truck that day. Next 
day and the following days -the 
process is repeated. How is this 
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Consumers 
Reached 
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(onsumer Ss Reac hec 


Key 
Bo arentsi 


Word-of-Mouth Advertising 


Now it can be bought! 


ADVERTISERS have always sought 
widespread word-of-mouth recom- 
mendation of their products as an ulti- 
mate objective. Now comes, through 
CHILDREN, a really effective method of 
securing it. 
For CHILDREN circulation has been 
planned with a 


to lead the whole better parenthood 
movement——no magazine to reach just 
this type of woman, who is perhaps 
more influential than any other single 
type in determining the purchasing hab- 
its of women in the field of foods, cloth- 
ing and household articles. There has 
been no medium 





somewhat new 


of whose readers 





type of reader in 
mind. 

Here, for in- 
stance, is a group 
of perhaps fifty 
women who meet 
regularly to dis- 
cuss the many 
practical problems 
f child rearing 
(and there are at 
sast 25,000 such 





What Women Talk About 


Children is the lead- 
ing topic of conversa- 
tion among women— 


according to an actual investigation 
conducted by the Woman's Home 
Companion 


it could truly be 
said: ‘“These are 
predominantly the 
kind who tell 
_ others.” 
Copies of 
CHILDREN are ac- 
tually passed 
around in hun- 
dreds of Child 
Study Groups. 
Through thus 











roups in the 
wuntry). ‘‘What are the most whole- 
some desserts for kiddies?’’ ‘The best 
zames and toys?"* “‘Leggings?"* “Dresses 
t reasonable prices?” ‘‘Menus, reci- 
pes?’ ‘Problems of discipline?” The 
experience of one woman is passed on 
to the group as a whole. There is a 
real interchange of information. 

Until now there has been no magazine 


reaching “those 
who tell others’, CHILDREN is the 
equivalent in selling value of many a 
magazine with hundreds of thousands 
of readers. 

The advertising rate of CHILDREN is 
$375 a page, based on a circulation of 
60,000 net paid, A. B. C., average 12 
months. Chicago representative: Straud 
Galey, 111 West Monroe Street. 


HILDREN 


The Magazine for Parents 


353 Fourth Ave. 


New York City 
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The time 
1s coming when all ad- 


vertisers will take an annual 
inventory of their advertising 
results just as faithfully as they 
now take stock in their plants 
or audit their accounts. 

They will insist on knowing, 
through market surveys, what 
they have bought, in familiarity, 
good will and patronage of wari- 
ous classes of people, and how 
much they have gained or lost 
from one year to another. 

Wehave been makingsuch sur- 
veysforseveralyears, buttheidea 
is still new to most advertisers. 


R-O, EASTMAN 


Incor porated 
7016 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
113 West 42nd Street, New York 


AVAILABLE 


A ° 
$12,000 
Advertising 
Man 
for $35 a week! 














Heisanexceptional He has a portfolio 
idea man-—makes of stuff that will 
hisownlayoutsand — ¢onvincemostany- 
writeshisowncopy. one, If you are 
’ Stands6foot2!and _ interestedinadding 
scales 230 lbs —a a $12,000 a year 


ton of energy—al- 
ways smiling—de- 


man to your organ- 
ization at $35 a 


voted to his job of week ask him to 
advertising — and come up and out- 
at it for 15 years! _line his plan. 


Y our letter will have his strict confidence, 
Address “T,” Box 218, Printers’ Ink. 
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for turnover—turnover in which 
both the jobber and the dealer can 
participate? Fuller-Morrisson, it 
must be said here, has its own 
private brands as well as adver- 
tised goods. But the principle is 
the same, no matter who manu- 
factures the goods, if they are well 
established in the buying conscious- 
ness of the public. 

If manufacturers and jobbers 
will get together on an equitable 
basis—as they undeniably can—so 
that the benefits of volume can be 
passed along to the independent 
retailer, the consumer is going to 
pay less money for merchandise 
than ever before and everybody in 
the distribution process is going to 
make more money. This is not 
any fanciful theory. 

Advertising can do the work— 
but not if it is hobbled. It is 
hobbled now. Manufacturers do 
some good advertising over a long 
period, create consumer acceptance 
and then do not follow through on 
its benefits. Faulty and expensive 
distribution gets in the way. Job- 
bers and retailers are hostile. Ad- 
vertising’s legs, to a degree, are 
tied. When they are freed, adver- 
tising will begin to get somewhere. 





Appointed by American Signs 
Corporation 


A. Mark Smith has been appointed 
sales manager of the American Signs 
Corporation, Kalamazoo, Mich., manu- 
facturer of electrical display advertis- 
ing. He has been with the Kalamazoo 
Loose Leaf Binder Company for sev- 
eral years. 

An Eastern office has been opened at 
New York under the direction of John 
Casey. 





Battery Account for 
South Bend Agency 


The Stewart Battery Company, Chi- 
has appointed 


cago, storage batteries, 
the Lamport-MacDonald Company, 
South Bend, Ind., advertising agency, to 


direct its advertising account. News- 
papers, magazines and business papers 
will be used. 


New Account for Philadelphia 
Agency 

The C. H. Wheeler Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia, condensers, 
pumps, cooling towers, has _ placed 
its advertising account with the Mc- 
Lain-Simpers Organization, advertising 
agency, also of Philadelphia. 
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EEE ——— 


Getting to First Base 


Doesn’t Count as a Run— 


Some make. a big splash all in one place 
with their advertising appropriation for 
Louisiana. But that doesn’t get them any 
farther than first base down here! 

















ci ti 
Tell it to the 40-million-dollar five, too | 
Cae. TS 








Those spots on the map mean where 500,000 cash 
buyers do their spending. Last year they did forty 
million dollars’ worth. Head for head, pocket for 
pocket, they OUT-buy the average metropolitan resi- 
dent far-and-away. But no metropolitan newspaper 
even begins to cover them. They go by their own 
hometown papers. And what papers those are! 


BATON ROUGE Laxe CHARLES 
ADVOCATD AMERICAN - PRESS 


OTATE-TIMES and MORNING 
(Afternoon) (Morning) 


Che Monree = Fhreveport Alexandria 
News Star Journal Baily Gown Talk 


Your sales-drive at Louisiana’s cashbox simply cannot 
be effective unless your schedule features—not merely 
includes—the concentrated, response-getting certainty 
these live dailies of the five cities give you. 


Write one or all for information on 


LOU Ils LAN A 
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Largest and Most 
te Printing Plants in 
United States 


OR MORE than a third of a century this firm has specialized 
in the production of publications and catalogues. 


Our equipment has been developed, year after year, for the express 
purpose of producing this kind of printing efficiently. The 
people in the plant have learned how to handle this work so thor- 
oughly that the production of publications and catalogues is second 
nature to them. 


So, when you bring your work to the PRINTING PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION for production, you are assured of the expert 
service of specialists. The book we turn out for you will be an 
effective representative in your field. The merchandise you offer 
will have behind it every advantage of correct printing treatment. 


And when you call us in to advise with you in connection with 
your work, you have the benefit of all our experience with hundreds 
upon hundreds of other similar publications and catalogues. Quite 
naturally, efficiency, and economy, and thorough satisfaction grow 
out of your contact with us. 





Send us your specifieati on your publication, catalogue or 
booklet and we will promptly submit our proposition te you 


Printing Products Corporation 
Formerly Rogers & Hall Company 


PUBLICATION AND CATALOGUE 
PRINTERS 


ARTISTS, ENGRAVERS, ELECTROTYPERS 
POLK AND LA SALLE STREETS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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To Stamp or 
Not to Stamp the Return 
Envelope 


Tue AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL _ 
CuemicaL CoMPANY ; 

New York 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Have you any facts on record show- 
ing whether or not it is worth while to 
enclose a return self-addressed en- 
velope when soliciting orders from a 
dealer, and, further, whether or not 
placing a stamp on the envelope has 
any effect on the results? 

Tue AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL 
CuemicaL CoMPANY. 


HERE is no general answer to 

the question of whether a stamp 
on the return envelope brings more 
envelopes back than sending them 
out unstamped. There are two 
ways to get information on the 
subject. 

First—the test campaign for 
every mailing. Conditions change 
from month to month and year to 
year. There are general business 
conditions as well as individual 
factors involved in a particular 
mailing. These include the mail- 
ing piece, the proposition, the 
price, the territory, the list, the 
time, and every condition of the 
offer. All these things are chang- 
ing all the time. Every mailing is 
like no other. A man receives a 
mail offer today that is exactly 
what he is looking for today. To- 
morrow it would not interest him 
at all. A dealer’s response would 
be influenced by such things as 
margin of profit, whether the ar- 
ticle is new or something he had 
handled for some time, whether 
he has an account with the whole- 
saler or manufacturer from whom 
he received the offer, how much 
cash was involved or how big an 
investment and whether it is a 
one-time proposition or an addi- 
tion to his regular lines. 

The other way to get informa- 
tion is to ask a specific question or 
questions of one or more long- 
established manufacturers. 

The question was put to a clock 
manufacturer who sells a popular- 
price product through dealers. He 
said: 

“When new items are circular- 
ized, returns are naturally larger 
than on anything else. We have 
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Seasoned 
Sales Manager 


with live and aggressive ideas 
developed through extensive ex- 
perience in handling the sales 
plans of some of the biggest 
drug, cosmetic, soft drink and 
food Manufacturers in the 
country wants to associate him- 
self with a young and growing 
concern where his counsel, ini- 
tiative and thorough under- 
standing of selling will be valu- 
able in guiding their policy 
through the pitfalls of modern 
selling conditions. Constant con- 
tact with the wholesale and re- 
tail trade have given me the 
advantage of ideas and plans 
which are capable of building 
substantial sales. Address, H. 
R. Andariese, 4130 No. Ash- 
land Ave., Chicago, III. 





Merchandising 
Man 


Seeks connection with 4-A 
agency in New York, where 
he will find the opportunity 
to make a merchandising 
department pay a profit, 
while definitely developing 
new accounts. 


He has been conducting this 
new service and knows its 
possibilities; he is in his 
forties, married, has had 
agency experience as ac- 
count executive and mer- 
chandising counsel. 


Address “ D.,” Box 78, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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Sales Executive 


Available 


who can sell as well as make 
the sales department pro- 
duce. 


Nationally experienced and 
successful director of sales, 
at present employed, seeks 
new connection. 


Knows selling “‘at the point 
of sale’ as it is known only 
thru intimate, nation-wide 
field contact. 


Experienced in expanding 
sale of established product, 
and in pioneering new lines 
and territories. Present work 
—reviving sale of a product 
which had been “‘slipping.” 


Skilled in formulation and 
execution of sales program, 
in building of sales force and 
distributing organization, 
and in preparation and use 
of advertising, sales litera- 
ture and direct mail. 


Excellent personality com- 


bined with ability, experi- 
ence and exceptional energy 
have always produced big 
results. 


A six footer. Just past 40. 
Family man, healthy, good 
habits. Clean record and 
reputation. Best of refer- 
ences. Tireless worker and 
traveler. Go anywhere on 
the right proposition. 


For interview address ““Y,” 
Box 73, care Printers’ Ink, 


New York City. 
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no occasion to send out stamped 
envelopes, but have used Govern- 
ment postals. Sending out Gov- 
ernment prepaid return cards seems 
to make no material difference in 
the number of answers we get. 
We have not made a practice of 
sending out Government postals, 
but merely experimented for our 
own satisfaction.” 

Wm. A. Hart, director of ad- 
vertising, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., says: “As far as I 
know the practice of our various 
divisions is to include a return 
card, self-addressed, but not 
stamped, with as many of our 
mailings as possible when solicit- 
ing an order either for merchan- 
dise, window display or dealer-help 
material. It seems obvious that 
it is desirable to make it as easy 
as possible for a merchant to take 
advantage of an offer. It is our 
feeling, however, that the per- 
centage of returns would not be 
sufficiently increased to justify the 
placing of a stamp on the card. 
If the time ever comes when the 
Government permits a manufac- 
turer to send out postcards and 
pay for postage only on those that 
are returned, we believe it will be 
a very desirable thing.” 

Says A. W. Boyer, of the Cole- 
man Lamp & Stove Company: 
“We have on several occasions 
used a stamped return envelope in 
our jobber mailings, and whenever 
we have any investigational, or re- 
search, or questionnaire work of 
any kind we most always enclose 
a stamped return envelope and we 
find it very effective. In fact, our 
returns are much _ higher ‘than 
= we send no envelopes at 
all.” 

K. L. Zimmerman, manager, 
sales promotion department, Henry 
Disston & Sons, states: “It is our 
practice to use a return envelope 
but we do not stamp the envelope. 
In dealer mailings, we do not 
feel that the stamp on the en- 
velopes is of great importance.” 

Several articles on the general 
subject of stamped and unstamped 
return cards and envelopes have 
appeared in Printers’ INK. 
and Printers’ INK MonTHLY, and 
reference lists are free for the ask- 
ing.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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The Daily Post-Standard 


is FIRST in NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING in Syracuse for June! 


HE daily Post-Standard in 
June exceeded the second 
Syracuse daily paper in 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
by 5000 lines and the third 
daily paper by 20,000 lines. 


The Post-Standard has shown 
a steady growth in circulation 
without contests, premiums, or 
special campaigns of any kind. 


Daily now 60,000 
Sunday now 66,000 


You can sell the Central New York Half Billion Dollar 
market best through — 


THE POST-STANDARD 


Daily Sunday 
Represented by 
PAUL BLOCK, INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
DETROIT PHILADELPHIA 
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oe 
is the action o 
the Day! the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 
at its recent annual convention, in 
authorizing the appointment of a 
special committee which will have 
power to confer with attorneys of 
the Federal Trade Commission for 
the purpose of seeking a settle- 
ment of that Government body’s 
suit against several publishing as- 
sociations and the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies. 

Some years have passed since 
this case was opened. During that 
time a few hearings and a num- 
ber of postponements of hearings 
have taken place. We have fol- 
lowed, the hearings with close at- 
tention. They represent, in our 
opinion, a waste of time and 
money. On the defendants’ side, 
they have taken the energy and 


Spee Sensible 
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time of many busy publishers and 
agents, and have made necessary 
the outlay of large sums for legal 
advice. On the Government’s side 
there is much the same story of the 
spending of time and money. 

If the case is to continue in 
the same manner, as it has been 
carried on in the past, many more 
years, presumably, will have to 
pass into history and far more time 
and money will have to be spent 
before a decision is reached. We 
can see no good, save the eventual 
possibility of a decision by a Fed- 
eral Court on the question of 
whether or not advertising is in- 
terstate commerce, issuing from 
this case. 

According to a report which 
reaches us, the Commission is will- 
ing to proceed to a settlement of 
the case if the respondents will 
waive their right to appeal to a 
Federal Court. Such a proposal 
does not seem fair. In the first 
place it admits of Federal jurisdic- 
tion in the matter on the part of 
the respondents—a point which 
they have steadfastly refused to 
yield on. In the second place it 
would seem to be simple justice 
that so long as there are higher 
courts in existence the litigants’ 
right of access to such courts 
should not be impaired. With 
these thoughts in mind, if the de- 
fendants can, in any way, make it 
possible for themselves and the 
Government to retire from the 
case with dignity, we would urge 
such action upon them. 


An Those manufac- 


turers who seem 
Frese to expect miracles 
‘SSON fFOM from advertising 
Mr. Gruen without giving it 
a fair opportunity to work its 
way should be able to get some 
valuable instruction from a remark 
recently made to a Printers’ Ink 
staff writer by Fred G. Gruen, 
president of the Gruen Watch 
Makers Guild, of Cincinnati. 
“Our business was founded by 
my father in 1874,” Mr. Gruen 
said, “and we have been manufac- 
turing watches continuously ever 
since. Unfortunately, he had to 
pass from us just about the time 
we had decided to advertise. Since 
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then, after an advertising agent 
sold us on a five-year campaign, 
we have had our greatest growth. 
We have been continuous adver- 
tisers ever since, increasing our 
appropriation year by year accord- 
ing to the growth of our business 
volume.” 

It seems to us that Mr. Gruen’s 
statement substantially sums up 
the case for advertising and gives, 
in a condensed way, the whole plan 
of applying it properly. It will 
be observed that the company did 
not rely upon its prestige gained 
in an entire generation devoted to 
the manufacturing and selling of 
watches. If it had, it might have 
made the fairly common mistake 
of applying its advertising spas- 
modically or for only a little while. 
Instead of this, it spread its initial 
program over five years, thus al- 
lowing the cumulative principle to 
operate. The wisdom of this course 
is shown in the steady growth of 
sales volume ever since. 

Why did Mr. Gruen keep on 
with his advertising at the end of 
this highly profitable five-year 
period? He realized that the ef- 
fort had greatly enhanced the repu- 
tation of his company, placing it 
in a more favorable position than 
it ever before occupied. Therefore 
he had something to guard. The 
rest of the story is told in his 
making the advertising outlay grow 
year by year right along with the 
sales volume. 

In this Gruen plan there is to 
be seen the whole process of scien- 
tific advertising procedure. There is 
nothing mysterious nor overwhel- 
mingly difficult about it, after all. 
A company with ideals making a 
good piece of merchandise for 
which there is a need can suc- 
ceed in proportion to the extent 
that it applies certain common- 
sense merchandising principles. In 
this day of highly specialized ad- 
vertising agency service and the 
expert counsel that can be given 
by various classes of mediums, 
there is no reason at all why any 
manufacturer should lack knowl- 
edge of what these principles are 
and how to apply them. 

The thing seems almost too good 
to be true. But true it is. Mr. 
Gruen’s experience and that of 
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other successful manufacturers 


proves it. 


Press Agents A most delight- 


hs, ful and engag- 
‘New Style ingly frank de- 


scription of press agents of today 
appeared in a recent Sunday is- 
sue of the New York Times un- 
der the name of one Bernard 
Sobel, who proudly admits of be- 
ing one of them. 

Of the old-time press agent, the 
man who actually called himself 
a “press agent,” Mr. Sobel has 
this to say: “His accomplishments 
were varied. He whisked panthers 
in and out of hotels, conducted 
ballyhoos on Broadway, originated 
lacteal ablutions, and contrived 
fake suicides. Some of these stunts 
the modern press agent disdains 
as unworthy, irrelevant—and far 
too much work. To others the 
statute books of the State of New 
York have mercifully put an end. 
Simultaneously city editors have 
lost their gullibility.” 

Then comes the picture of the 
press agent of today—the press 
agent who disdains that title. “The 
modern press agent,” says Mr. 
Sobel, “works at being an intellec- 
tual who hobnobs openly with the 
intelligentsia and, by the way of 
a nonsequitur, exchanges walking 
sticks with Michael Arlen. He 
strolls into the Hunting Room at 
the Astor or lunches at the Al- 
gonquin, takes dinner at the Colony, 
drops into the night clubs, kids 
Texas Guinan and pauses advan- 
tageously on the curb during the 
intermissions of opening nights. 

“Whereas the old-time press 
agent was happily content with 
words of one syllable, his modern 
prototype denudes Roget’s The- 
saurus; pilfers similes from Ron- 
ald Firbank, metonymies from Mar- 
cel Proust, hyperboles from Max 
Beerbohm, descriptions from Paul 
Morand, and linguistic virility 
from Klabund. At least some of 
them try to.” 

More significant, however, than 
this contrast between the “press 
agent old-style’ and the “press 
agent new-style” is a comment on 
the self-bestowed titles of the 
modern press agent. “Along with 


“the development of the modern 
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says this very frank 
press agent, “there has come nat- 
urally a new nomenclature. He is 
no longer a press agent, but a 
‘praise agent,’ literary entrepre- 
neur, director of publicity, and— 
euphemistic deception—a counselor 
in public relations.” 

A counselor in public relations 
—euphemistic deception. There’s 
the vital line of this highly inter- 
esting unburdening of a press 
agent’s soul. For the last few 
years press agents have done won- 
ders with that sweet-smelling title 
of “counselor in public relations.” 
What it is, they do not know and 
could not describe on the witness 
stand in a court of law. Now, 
however, we have it, from the 
smooth flowing pen of one who 
knows them—a public relations 
counsel is an “euphemistic decep- 


press agent,” 


Advertising Never before in 
Fortifies business history 


has the force of 
Prosperity advertising been 


so great a factor in maintaining 
prosperous economic conditions in 
the United States. 

The reason for this lies in the 

fact that our productive capacity 
as a nation is so great and is in- 
creasing at such a rapid rate that 
our consuming capacity plus our 
exports can’t readily absorb all 
the goods and services that we are 
able to produce. 
’ It. therefore becomes necessary 
to stimulate improvement in our 
standards pf living—by introduc- 
ing improvements in the products 
and services that we produce and 
by inventing new products and 
services which satisfy newly 
awakened needs and desires. 

Recent years have witnessed 
notable refinements in many lines 
of products, such as automobiles, 
radios, building construction mate- 
rials, and food products. New 
luxuries and conveniences for the 
homes of the land have been 
launched in profusion. 

This development of consuming 
capacity is achieved largely by the 
force of advertising, which eco- 
nomically tells millions of con- 
sumers about all these better things 
of life that are now available. 


INK July 21, 1927 
It is not now a question of buy- 
ing power on the part of con- 
sumers in the United States—with 
wages at a high level, with em- 
ployment conditions, as a whole, 
satisfactory, and with $26,000,000.- 
000 in savings deposits—but it is 
a question of how to guide the 
great mass of people into higher 
and better standards of living. 

Our great economic problem of 
1927 is that of keeping our fac- 
tories and mills busy turning out 
an adequate supply of necessities 
plus as many improved products 
and luxuries as necessary to main- 
tain a volume of production suffi- 
cient to keep employment as well 
as wages up to the levels of re- 
cent years. And the solution of 
this problem embraces more and 
better advertising which breaks 
and cultivates the ground for new 
crops of needs, desires, and ambi- 
tions. 

In past years, advertising has 
unquestionably helped greatly in 
raising standards of living. This 
year and in years to come, this 
function of advertising takes on 
added importance. 


H. L. Dollahan with Holland 
Electric Sales 


H. L. Dollahan, formerly sales man 
ager of the Vac-A-Tap ashing Ma- 
chine Company, Holland, Mich., has 
been made vice-president in charge of 
sales and secretary of the newly or 
ganized Holland Electric Sales Cor- 
poration, Newark, N. J., which will act 
as Eastern sales agent of the Vac-A- 
Tap company. 


New Account for J. X. Netter 


The Presto Products Company, New 
York, manufacturer of thermostatic 
flashers and time clocks, has placed its 
advertising account ag . Netter, 
Inc., advertising, also of New York. 
Business-paper adver- 
tising will be u 


L. J. Tarte Heads Le Temps 
Publishing Company 


L. J. Tarte, for thirty years with 
La Patrie, Montreal, has resigned to 
become president of Le ‘eee ublish- 
ing Company, Montreal 


and direct-mail 
sed. 


Appoints Lindenstein-Kimbal! 
The Uniontown, Pa., News Standard 
has appointed Lindenstein-Kimball, Inc., 
publishers’ representative, as national 
advertising representative, effective 
August 1, 1927, 
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What! No Women? 


To be sure, there is a strong 
appeal to the feminine reader 
in many of the magazines 
that make up the ALL- 
FICTION FIELD. But, by 


and large, it is men who buy 


the great majority of these 
books. By the very nature 
of their editorial appeals, 


ALL-FICTION magazines 
are essentially masculine. 


$3,100 a page 


All-Fiction Field 


Magazines of Clean Fiction 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 





Advertising Club News 


C. J. Eastman Heads Finan- 
cial Advertisers’ Committee 


Charles J. Eastman, advertising man- 
ager of Taylor, Ewart & Company, 
Inc., Chicago, has been appointed 
chairman of the standardization com- 
mittee of the Financial Advertisers As- 
sociation. An inquiry and report will 
be made by that committee relative to 
newspaper and magazine advertisin 
rates as they affect banks and financi 


houses. 
* * * 


Miami Club Installs New 
Directors 


The Advertising Club of Miami, Fia., 
has appointed the following board of 
directors: C. W. Bates, R Dunlap, 
C. B. Deane, George Hilty, E. T. Pur- 
cell, J. Henry Smith and D. V. Webb. 


A committee has been appointed to 
co-operate with the Miami chapter of 
the National Aeronautic Association in 
establishing an airport * that city. 

* 


San Diego Club Appoints 
Committee Chairmen 


The Advertising Club of San Diego, 
Calif., has appointed the following com- 
mittee chairmen: Program, Harry Far- 
aday; publicity, Clyde Freeman; enter- 

i Stuart Ashenberg; “Ad 

Elmer Claypoole, and golf, 
Bert Harnish. 
* * * 

Bridgeport Club Holds 
Summer Luncheon Talks 
George H. Gregory, of the Holmes 
& Edwards Silver Company, is giving a 
series of advertising aid talks at the 
summer luncheon meetings of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Bridgapert, Conn. 

+ 


Richard Vawter Heads 
Des Moines Club 


The Advertising Club of Des Moines, 
Iowa, has elected Richard Vawter, of 
the Dry Goods Merchants Trade 
Journal, as president. John Neal, of 
Younker Bros., was made vice-president. 

* * * 


Worcester and Fitchburg Clubs 
Hold Joint Outing 


The Worcester and Fitchburg Ad- 
vertising Clubs, both of Massachusetts, 
held a joint outing at Brigham’s Tavern, 
Paxton, Mass., on July 20. 

i 


J. L. Edwards, Editor, Dallas 
Club Publication 


James L. Edwards has been appointed 
editor of “O.K.’d Copy,” the publica- 
tion of the Dallas, Tex., Advertising 
League. 
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New York Club Honors 
Trans-Atlantic Flyers 


The Advertising Club of New York 
is to hold a luncheon today in honor of 
the trans-Atlantic aviators who returned 
from Europe earlier this week. The 
guests of honor will be the crew of the 
America, Commander Richard E. Byrd, 
Lieutenant G. O. Noville, Bert Acosta 
and Bernt Balchen, and Clarence D. 
Chamberlin, who piloted the Columbia 
across. 


White Rock Increases Profit 


The White Rock Mineral Springs 
Company, New York, showed a net 
profit for the first six months of 1927 
of $543,699, after charges. This com- 
pared with a net profit of $468,475 for 
the corresponding period of 1926. Net 
rofit, for the second quarter ended 
ene 30, was $328,386, gainst $215,- 
313 in the preceding quarter and $292,- 
831 in the second quarter of 1926. 


New Furniture Chain Formed 
in South 


The National Manufacture and Stores 
Corporation, Atlanta, has been organ- 
ized to purchase eighteen established 
retail furniture stores in various South- 
ern cities. L. J. Kahn, of Beaumont, 
Tex., has been appointed general man- 
ager of the new organization. 


Joins Carroll Dean Murphy 
Copy Staff 


Tom F, Blackburn has joined the 
copy staff of Carroll Dean Murphy, 
Inc., Chicago advertising mcy. He 
was formerly with the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company and Critchfield & Com- 
pany in Chicago. 


Automobile Output Increases 


Members of the National Automobile 
Chamb of C ce produced 1,- 
744,040 cars and trucks during the 
first six months of 1927, compared with 
1,590,448 for the same peri in 1926. 
These figures do not include Ford pro- 
duction. 





Furniture Account for 
New Orleans Agency 


The New Orleans Furniture Manu- 
— Company, New Orleans, has 
appointed The Chambers Agency, Inc., 
of that city, to direct its advertising 
account. Newspapers will be used. 


Has Business Paper Account 


The Rowland Valve Sales Company, 
Seattle, Wash., has appointed the Mer- 
cantile Printing and Advertising Com- 
pany, of that city, to direct a campaign 
in business papers. 
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Chicago Furriers Organize to 
Advertise Industry 


A campaign has been started to bring 
together the retail furriers of Chicago 
in am associated effort to meet *dis- 
honest selling activities and the com> 
petition of dry cleaners. Although t 
association, which is to operate under 
the name of the Master Retail Furriers 
Association of America, is just bei 
formed, advertising already has starte 
to educate the public to its program of 
ethics and to build confidence for the 
reliable service of member retailers. 

The first newspaper advertisement 
features the association’s seal, which 
will be displayed on the windows of 
members. his seal, the copy explains, 
identifies the retailers with a movement 
carried on in the interest of promoting 
public confidence in the buying of furs. 

Another purpose of the campaign is 
to meet the inroads of dry cleaners into 
the business of fur storage and repair- 
ing. Advertising plans call for the use 
of newspapers and direct mail. 

Those interested in forming the asso- 
ciation have been in consultation with 
the Chicago Better Business Bureau, 
which, it is expected, will support the 
association in carrying out that part 
of the program which seeks to elimi- 
nate misleading advertising. 

The Thomas M. Bowers Advertising 
Agency, Chicago, is directing the adver- 
tising campaign. 


Piggy Wiggly Stores Report 
Increase in Sales 
The Piggly Wiggly Corporation, 
Memphis, Tenn., reports that sales of 
all Piggly Wiggly stores for May, 1927, 
:mounted to $14,969,177, against $13,- 
503,791 in May, 1926. Sales of all 
Piggly Wiggly stores for the first five 
months of 1927, amounted to $74,622,- 
903, against $64,264,899 for the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 


S. §. Jacobson with Fierstine 


Printing House 
Sidney S, Jacobson has joined the 
Fierstine Printing House, Utica, N. Y., 
as a member of its new designing ser- 
vice department. He was formerly with 
the Munro & Harford Company, Radio 
Vews and J. D. Boyle, Inc., New York. 


W. S. Power with Pratt-Moore 


Advertising Company 
William S. Power has joined the 
Pratt-Moore Advertising Company, De- 
roit, as vice-president. He was for- 
merly with the United States Advertis- 
ng Corporation, Toledo, Ohio. 


J. H. Diehl to Direct Mason 


Tire Sales 
John H. Diehl, vice-president of the 
Mason Tire & Rubber Company, Kent, 
Ohio, has taken over the management 


of all sales. He has been with the 


company since 1917. 
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Theatérs Don’t Countenance 
“Plugging” Products 


Tue Kerrn-Atsee Circuit oF 
THEATRES 
New. York, July 15, 1927. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In reterence to “How to Answer 
the Professional ‘Product Plugger,’” 
Printers’ Inx, July 14, vy RY I am 
well aware that there have m on our 
stages, throughout the country, refer- 
ences made to different mercantile 
houses and different commodities, for 
the sole purpose of advertising differ- 
ent articles for which, no doubt, the 
vaudeville artists are paid. 

As to what value the mentioning of 
the different articles by our vaudeville 
artists has to those who employ them I 
am unable to state. I should judge, 
however, that they consider it valu- 
able, otherwise they wouldn’t expend 
their money for this service. 

r patrons come to the theater and 
pay their money to see an entertain- 
ment. The artists are well paid for 
entertaining them. It is the cheapest 
kind of show business to inject ito 
their act any condition of an adver- 
tising nature. It is against the inter- 
ests of the theaters and against the in- 
terests of other merchants or commodi- 
ties in the different cities. For, while 
we don’t tolerate anything of this kind, 
now and then it slips in without our 
knowledge. No doubt, the managers be- 
come lax, but the pation who is doing 
business in these cities, and h 
of his petitors co dities adver- 
tised from the stage, where he came to 
see an entertainment, isn’t in the least 
pleased, and I wouldn’t blame him for 
severely criticizing the theater and 
artists who practiced this method. 

I should pleased to receive a re- 
port of any transgression of our rule 
of not allowing our vaudeville artists to 
mention the name of any firm or the 
name of any article, automobile, ‘ 
In a large institution like the Keith- 
Albee Circuit of vaudeville theaters it 
is impossible to cover the entertain- 
ments at all times properly, and it is 
only by reports from our patrons on 
conditions of this kind, or anything 
that they feel is not proper in the con- 
duct of our theaters wherein their com- 
fort and pleasure is being disturbed, 
are we enabled at all times to know 
what is going on in our theaters. It is 
not only a service but a pleasure to re- 
ceive from our patrons a report of any 
shortcomings on our part. 

I am pleased that you called my at- 
tention to the “Product Plugger” mat- 
ter. It will serve as an opportunity for 
me to again call the attention of the 
different managers to this condition and 
also to report any pe. 

E. F, Avses, 
President. 








Joins Seattle Agency 


J. Devereux, formerly with the Port 
Angeles, Wash., Olympic Tribune, has 
joined the staff of Claude Arnold, 
Seattle, Wash., advertising agency. 





Little 


The 


HE Cupples Company, of St. 

Louis, in the opinion of the 
Schoo!master, has succeeded in 
squeezing more value out of a 
slogan than is usually done by most 
advertisers. 

The slogan of this particular 
tire manufacturer is “Rhino 
Toughness.” Apparently, the prod- 
uct is sold on an exclusive agency 
basis and the stores that get the 
franchise to sell it are given the 
right to call themselves “The 
Rhino Tire Stores.” The name 
“Rhino” on the store immediately 
calls to mind the manufacturer’s 
slogan. Both are tied together in 
the mind of the man who reads 
as he walks or motors by the 
store that: sells Cupples tires. 

In offering this particular ob- 
servation to the Class, the School- 
master does so with this com- 
ment: He has the opinion that 
eventually the slogan will super- 
sede the trade-mark. That is to 
say, he sees a strong possibility 
of the public asking for “Rhino” 
tires and not for “Cupples” tires. 

* + 7. 


The Schoolmaster has been, un- 
suspectingly, an actor in a play. 
There were two characters and 
one short scene. One of the 
characters was a representative of 
that great body of people called 
the General Public. This role the 
Schoolmaster portrayed, unknow- 
ingly. The other character was the 
registrar of a swimming school, 
enacted by a young woman. 

The fair registrar is discovered 
at a desk in the reception room 
of the swimming school office. 
Enter the Schoolmaster, desirous 
of negotiating for a course of 
swimming lessons. Questions are 
asked and answered. Currency is 
offered, accepted and a receipt re- 
turned. The representative of the 
General Public is about to pass 
when the Registrar speaks: 


Registrar: (Smiling) Where 
see our poeaen! 

R. G. Puzzled) Why— 
it 


did you 


Registrar: id you see in The 


Morning Zeitung? 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 
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R. G. P.: Yes, I believe I did. 
Registrar: Thank you. That’s all. 


Long after the incident was 
closed and The Morning Zeitung 
had received credit for the School- 
master’s order, the latter realized 
that something was wrong. H: 
wasn’t sure whether he had seen 
the advertisement, or whether 
there was an advertisement, and 
if there was, whether it was oi 
this school or some other school 
A friend had recommended thx 
school. 

This method of keying adver- 
tisements is rather general, though 
“keying” is hardly the term 
“Throwing” would be more accu 
rate, inasmuch as the questioner 
can produce a “yes,” about nine 
out of ten times, for the first 
medium mentioned. Other mediums 
when there are other mediums, are 
nowhere to be found in the “rec 
ord of results.” The fair regis- 
trar, it may be innocently, stuffs 
the record. 

The effort to check returns from 
local advertising, when the re- 
turns are not made in writing, i 
difficult. Asking leading questions 
brings misleading answers. If buy 
ers must be asked something, a 
blind question will yield the fair- 
est answer, such as, for example, 
“How did you hear of this?” 

ei Se 

Why should the sales depart- 
ment of an organization be ham- 
pered with the handling of details 
which, strictly speaking, belong to 
other departments? Thus inquires 
a manufacturer’s advertising man- 
ager in a letter to the School- 
master. Why charge the sales 
department with the expense and 
responsibility of clerical work to 
correct lapses in making out 
orders, shipping and manufactur- 
ing? Why not keep the sales de 
partment. free to concentrate on its 
one big job of bringing in the 
sheaves? 

Probably because it just doesn’t 
work out that way. The theory 
that a business is a thing of de- 
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a ann” Your interest and sym- 








pathy in our problems is 
greatly appreciated.” 
Advertisers benefit who use 
our help in selling Realtors 
—America’s Homebuilders. 


NATIONAL 
a.zs.c. REAL ESTATE a.s.r. 
JOURNAL 


Porter-Bede-Langtry Corporation 
139 N. Ciark St. Chica | 





Added Building Value 
Without Added Cost 


No item in the building vou sell. is more important 





than the windows. The appearance, value and qual 
ty of! Truscon Copper Steel Casements gives you 
evety ounce of the selling force that lies in win 
dows.. These Truscon Casements make yout bvild- 
ing sell for more and sell more readily, yet they do 
not increase building cost. Better appearance, 
longer life, double ventilation, rust-resistance, 
weathertightness—safety from fire, up-to-dateness 

all these telling factors in making sales ate & 
part of Truscon Casement Windows 


Write for our new free catalog 
TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio 
Stoeked by Dealers Everywhere 





National Fire Pro- 


‘on Week Oct U ISC ON 
DARD CASEMENTS macnn 
BASEMENT WINDOWS ig 
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Sales Manager 


Wanted! 


for 
Imported Perfume 


Tae is an exceptional 
opportunity for a man 
to take charge of sales 
_for a French Perfume line 
acquired by one of Amer- 
ica’s largest manufacturers 
and distributors through 
the drug and department 
store trades. 

It is essential that this 
man have selling experi- 
ence with cosmetics—pre- 
ferably with perfumes. All 
letters will be held confi- 
dential. 

Address “X,” Box 72, 

Printers’ Ink Weekly 




















Toa 
CHICAGO 
ADVERTISING 
AGENT 


with accounts, who 
feels that he could 
make more money for 
himself if relieved of 
financial responsibili- 
ties, a New York Ad- 
vertising Agency of- 
fers a desirable ar- 
rangement to become 
its Chicago represen- 
tative. Replies kept in 
strict confidence. 


Address “ U.,” Box 
219, ¢/o Printers’ Ink. 


i * 
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partments all more or less inde- 
pendent, will, if put into practice, 
result in befuddlement and failure, 
whereas the theory that a business 
is a selling proposition, first, last 
and all the time, leaves no time 
for debate as to whether this or 
that departmental function is a 
sales department responsibility or 
not. 

A good illustration of what may 
happen when the sales department 
is “relieved” of these so-called de- 
tails is set forth in another letter 
which came recently to the School 
master’s desk. The writer of the 
letter owns a phonograph. The 
manufacturer of this phonograph 
has now put out a new instrument 
and records made by a new proc- 
ess. Buying some _ inexpensive 
dance records made by the new 
process and using them on his 
“old” machine, he noticed they 
were scratchy where the volume 
was loudest. He therefore wrote 
the company to inquire whether 
this defect would be present in 
new-process records of the more 
expensive kind, those made by the 
great artists. Over a month after 
writing to the company, he re- 
ceived a reply captioned at top, 
“Re: Record Complaint,’ and 
stating that if he would return 
the records, the company would 
replace them if the trouble proved 
due to faulty material or work- 
manship. The letter was signed 
with a rubber stamp. 

Comment is hardly necessary, the 
moral is so obvious. The School- 
master’s correspondent doesn’t say 
the letter he received was signed 
“Complaint Department,” and it 
may not have been. That it was 
handled by a “complaint” depart- 
ment and not a “sales” department 
is as evident as can be. As this 
correspondent says, here is a large 
phonograph company fighting 
radio, bringing out new processes 
of recording and reproduction, 
and doing its best to make new 
sales in the field, while the impor- 
tant task of transforming a satis- 
fied old customer into a satisfied 
new customer is left to the han- 
dling of somebody who regards it 
as a “complaint.” 


The Schoolmaster sat behind a 
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Motion Pitture (irculation 
automatically gives 


1 0 0 GZ, Reader Interest 
»” Attention Value 


¢ ] HROUGH this unique Consolidated Service you can secure 
absolutely undivided interest and continuous attention for your 
product or your service directly from any desired consumer audience. 


Never before and nowhere else can you secure well designed and 
cleverly executed Commercial Motion Pictures, with their undis- 
puted sales and advertising value, PLUS widespread selected 
consumer distribution—the circulation in quantity and quality that 
produces definite results. 


Commercial Motion Pictures under the Consolidated plan are 
entirely removed from the realm of mere 
publicity or prestige advertising but are 
transformed into a recognized advertising 
merchandising medium with a measurable 
sales value that greatly exceeds its cost. 


This new Consolidated service is 
worthy of the serious consideration of 
Manufacturers, Public Utility Corpora- 
tions and the Advertising Agencies who 
serve them. 


A cordial invitation is extended to those 
who desire more information about our Edu- 
cational Service. A plan for making and 
distributing Motion Pictures for your par- 
ticular needs will be submitted, naturally 
without advance cost or other obligaticn. 

















7 . 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE — QA ons Island City, New York 
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Are You This Man? 


This is a real opportunity 
for a high-powered litho- 
graphic display salesman 
who has been accustomed to 
earning from $7,500 to 
$10,000 a year or more. 

You will find upon in- 
vestigation that this or- 
ganization is a progressive, 
well-known company who 
have been established for 
many years and who spe- 
cialize in window displays 
of the highest type. 

All answers will be held 
in the strictest confidence. 
This advertisement is 
known to every member of 
our organization. 


Address “A,” Box 75, Printers’ Ink 














Wanted — 
A Job For This Man 


Who has had seven years of ex- 
perience with agencies and a na- 
tionally known advertiser as the 
foundation for broad methods that 
can be swiftly adapted to the job 
in hand. He has the happy com- 
bination of creative faculty and 
grasp of details, which enables 
him to handle the mechanical pro- 
duction of what he plans and 
writes, and the executive ability 
that has successfully organized 
advertising departments and han- 
dled advertising people. 


He is young—his financial require- 
ments are entirely reasonable, be- 
cause he is looking for an opening 
with an agency or advertiser where 
opportunity actually exists, and re- 
muneration will eventually be com- 
mensurate with accomplishments. 
Address ‘‘B,” Box 76, Printers’ Ink. 
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young married couple atop a Fifth 
Avenue bus, and was _ vastly 
amused at an animated dialogue 
over what appeared a delicate sub- 
ject with them. 

It seems the young wife had 
reached a stage of desperation in 
her attempts to beautify herself 
despite her husband's continued 
opposition, and was retaliating to 
his pointed barbs of criticism by 
stressing the usual ignorance of 
the male sex on matters pertaining 
to female beauty and its preserva- 
tion. 

Her remarks were to the effect 
that women took pains to learn 
what interested men, in regard to 
their clothing and general appear- 
ance, but that men just formed 
snap judgments on what was good 
for women and then tried to im- 
pose their half-baked ideas on 
them. Permanent waves, she in- 
sisted, did not ruin the hair, and 
lipstick did not poison the user. 
Besides, cold cream was good for 
the skin and powder kept one cool. 

The Schoolmaster could not help 
sympathizing with the wife be- 
cause he, himself, up to that mo- 
ment, had thought permanent 
waves rather useless. 

It seems strange, however, that 
although a number of manufac- 
turers of men’s goods have adver- 
tised to women, knowing they 
have a strong influence over male 
purchases, especially when their 
husbands get them home, there has 
been almost a total disregard by 
manufacturers of women’s prod- 








Represent Your Company? Chi- 


cago or Mid-West. Commission 


Former Sales Mgr. large mfg. Company re 
taining own offices in Chicago, is open | 
represent one or two lines, one line if volume 
— or possible to establish —— 
Ten years’ successful sales, thoroughly 
quataied mfrs. this district and fully expeble 
promoting large volume business. 32 years 
of age, College, Protestant, A-1 References 
Address “‘Z,”" Box 74, care of Printers’ Ink, 
230 South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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PACH BROS |> >< 


28 West 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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SCHOOL BOOK 
COVERS 


A new kind, 
distributed by the 
George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, 


Nashville, Tenn. 








EN like John W. Davis, Elihu Root, Herbert 
Hoover and others are on the National Ad- 
visory Board of the Peabody Educational Program. 


The covers represent in all respects the dignity 
of the institution whose name they bear. They are 
patented covers of heavy durable paper, capable of 
standing up under all kinds of treatment. They will 
carry advertising. 

Nation-wide distribution is made possible through 
the cooperation of over 30,000 alumni of the college 
holding executive positions in public schools through- 
out the country. To date, 6,800,000 covers are avail- 
able for the 1927-28 school year, and next year it is 
estimated there will be over 15,000,000. 


The advertiser who is considering using Peabody 
School Book Covers should make his selection of 
space and circulation before August 10th. 


A remarkable opportunity to reach homes 
through children. Rates are low—circulation 
can be bought just where you want it—the 
plan has interesting merchandising possibilities. 


For full particulars address 


EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISING COMPANY 


George D. Bryson js Phone: Chickering 5657 


55 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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Who Sells 


the Bulk of the 
Building Material? 


Lumber dealers do. The 
scope of their business is 
increasing yearly. 35 to50% 
of their sales are other than 
lumber. Good credit. 

ae 


inal 


Est.1873 CHICAGO aAB.c. 


ST. LOUIS SALES 


The advertiser, long experi- 
enced in sales work, is es- 
tablishing a sales agency in 
St. Louis and would like one 
more line. Prefer equipment 
for factory, schools or for 
new buildings. Address “V.,” 
Box 70, care of Printers’ 
Ink, 230 South Clark St., 
Chicago, IIl. 




















If you use Direct-Mail— 
You'll find POSTAGE—devoted to Adver- 
tising and Selling by Letters, Folders, 
Booklets, ete.—a good investment. Clip the 
heading of this ad, pin it to your letter- 
head and receive POSTAGE for 6 months. 
Bill for $1 will follow. Every issue con- 
tains Direct-Mail Ideas you can use. 
POSTAGE MAGAZINE 
18 East 18th St. New York, N. Y. 











Educational Lists 


School Executives 
Teachers College Students 
Dealers in Student Trade 
Send for Catalog of 500 Lists and 
Statistical Chart of Educational Field 
Educational Lists Co., Inc. 
503 Sth Ave.N.Y.C., 612 N. Mich. Ave. Chicago 
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ucts for the necessity of winning 
over the men to their side. 

The Schoolmaster wonders, if 
hairdressers were to explain to 
husbands the comfort of bobbed 
hair, and the cosmeticians the 
values of powder, whether their 
sales might take unlooked-for 
jumps. 


American Chicle Reports 
Quarterly Gains 


The American Chicle Company, New 
York, Adams chewing gum, Chiclets, 
etc., showed a net profit of $422,033 
after charges, for the second quarter of 
1926, compared with $330,435 for the 
preceding quarter, and $326.826 for the 
second quarter of 1926. The net profit 
for the first six months of 1927 was 
$752,468, compared with $620,726 for 
the first half of 1926. 


Montague Lee Heads Adver- 
tising —LTypographers 
Montague Lee was elected chairman 
of the Advertising Typographers Group 
of the New York Employing Printers 
Association at the annual election and 
outing held last week at the Elmsford 
Country Club. C. E. Ruckstuhl is now 
vice-chairman; E. M. Diamant is secr« 
tary and Albert Abrahams, treasurer. 


Pennsylvania Outdoor 
Association to Meet 


_ “The New Trend in Outdoor Adver- 
tising” will be the theme of the annual 
convention of the Associated Outdoor 
Advertisers of Pennsylvania, to be held 
at Williamsport, Pa., on July 25 and 26. 


Salesmen! 


“If you have never sold syn- 
dicate advertising you can sell 
this and make $100.00 a week 
or more. We give you exclusive 
territory and all renewals (the 
service is four years old and 
well-known). Man must be will- 
ing to travel and be a steady 
plugger. Write or telephone Mr. 
Greene, Wood Advertising, Inc., 
1819 Broadway, New York City. 

Drawing account against 257 
commission to the right man.” 











~ “GIBBONS knows CANADA” 


WINNIPE( 


TORONTO MONTREAT 


————EEE 
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: Important Notice to Salesmanagers 


_ Are You Satisfactorily Represented in 
New~England? 


leir 

oe To one firm, whose products have met with con- 
sumer acceptance, a most unusual connection is 

available August first. 


The undivided time, attention and services 


- of a thoroughly experienced, capable sales 

r organizer and executive.—Unlimited news- 

the paper publicity of a very high quality 

—_ without cost. 

for The product should appeal to the middle or better 


classes. To gain consideration the connection must 
pay not less than $6,000 per year net, either on a 
salary and expense or drawing account basis, plus 
additional commissions after demonstration of 
ability. Give complete data in confidence to 


od Editor of THE ECONOMIC NEWS 
~ 1016 Metropolitan Building, Boston, Massachusetts 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


ial A high grade pharmaceutical house requires the services of an 
a advertising manager. 














(a) He must be a graduate of medicine. 


] (b) He must be able to do creative work, prepare booklets for distribu- 
tion to physicians and write copy for medical journals and direct 
. by mail campaigns. 


n- (c) He must be fond of reading current medical literature. 


Il (d) He should be able to translate French and German medical articles 
k into English. 


fe (e) He must be an executive in every sense of the word. 


1e (f) He should possess a pleasing personality and be able to cooperate 
in an agreeable manner with other executives. 


d 
4 (g) His ideas must be broad and his experience must be such that 
y his judgment is mature. 

r. 


Application must give medical college graduated from and the year, 
how employed since graduation, time as interne in and name of 
hospital, nationality, religion, whether married, age, height, weight, 
references and salary expected. 


If you prefer to enclose samples of advertisements you have 
" written, you are at liberty to do so. 


Absolute confidence will be maintained. 


All of our executives know of this advertisement. 


Address “W.,"" Box 71, Printers’ Ink 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, Minimum order, $3.75 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PRINTERS and BOOKBINDERS 
Two Revolution Presses, Drum Cylinder 
Presses, Power Paper Cutters, Lever 
Paper Cutters, Colts and Universal 
Presses, Chandler & Price Presses, Gold- 
ing Jobbers, New Style Gordon Presses, 
C & P Presses with Miller Feeder, Multi- 
Color Presses, Folders, Punchers, Per- 
forators, Wire Stitchers, Numbering 
Machines, Standing Presses, Embosser’s 
Shears, Proof Presses. 

At — anes prices and upon 
most liberal t 
AMERICAN “TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 

Ninety-six Beekman Street 
New York City 


For Sale—Four Mergenthaler Electric 
pots; 250 volts, 60 cycle, A. C. Com- 
plete and in good order. Changing be- 
cause of rate. The Daily Pantagraph, 
Bloomington, III. 


Save you money on publications. Printer 
producing eight monthlies can take more. 
High-class work; individual service; only 
2 hours from New York; messenger. 
Stryker Press, Washington, N. J 


FOR SALE 
Small magazine with excellent pos- 
sibilities for profit. Interview ar- 
ranged. Box 393, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTING 
Pressman owning brand-new Kelly plant, 
capable of turning out work that can 
only be compared with the best, seeks 
connection with a reliable broker or ad- 
vertising agency. The Grolman Press, 
245 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


BUYERS OF ART 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
PURCHASING AGENTS 
can increase their earnings through in- 
teresting proposition with complete Art 
Service. No effort or time required, no 
conflict with present work. Box 415, P. I. 























Nationally known advertising and pub- 
licity specialist will plan campaigns 
or render advisory service. Experienced 
in public relations, counsel and trade 
association needs. Organizations unable 
to employ regular advertising manager 
will find this a valuable opportunity. 
Box 391, Printers’ Ink. 


We Desire the Services of High- 
Class Advertising Representatives 
in various cities and districts of the 
country where there is a considerable 
number of advertising agencies and 
advertisers. Ours is an outstanding, 
monthly religious lication enjoying 
the patronage of t best advertisers. 
Address, giving full particulars as to ex- 
perience, etc., Box 395, Printers’ Ink. 








HELP WANTED 


Old-est’d real estate and financial paper 
offers live rep. with adv. exp. good income 
on straight comm. basis. ail campaigns, 
numerous leads, and every cooperation tu: 
nished by Home Office. Box 408, 


RETOUCHER 
GOOD CHANCE FOR RIGHT MAN 
TO SHARE EXCELLENT SPACE 
WITH BUSY NEW AGENCY. Box 
410, Printers’ Ink. 


Direct Mail 


Copy man—or woman—preferably with 
experience in magazine selling. State 
fully your qualifications, age, salary re 
quirements, when available, etc. The 
position open is with one of the largest 
publishing houses in America, offices in 
New York. Box 418, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 

Detroit printing establishment, specializ- 
ing in advertising literature, has perma- 
nent position for high- grade, experienced 
layout man who can take responsibility 
for typographic design for Company’s 
entire product. Must be capable and 
willing to work at case in spare time 
Give references and salary required 
Box 411, Printers’ Ink. 

















A Southwestern agency is in need of 
young man who has had experience in 
space buying and copy work, preferably 
the former. Agency is recognized and 
well established. A wonderful opportu- 
nity. Reasonable salary to start with, a 
REAL chance for steady advancement 
and executive position, Rather a big 
man in a medium-sized agency than a 
little man in a big one. Write Box 403, 
Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED —Assistant Publicity Director 
for a large National Organization. Fai: 
salary to start, with unusual opportuni 
ties for promotion. Position calls for 
newspaper man with publicity and maga 
zine experience. Preference will be 
given applicants who have wide know! 
edge of the automotive industry in all 
its phases. In application, state age, ex- 
perience, education and give three refer 
ences. Box 400, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING MAN 
Assistant Advertising Manager needed 
by established manufacturer near Boston. 
Applicant must be experienced in writ- 
ing copy and designing effective lay-outs 
for magazine and direct mail advertising. 
Working knowledge of typography, en 
graving, etc. essential. e P Should have 
originality and initiative and be capable 

planning work and carrying out de 
tails. Applications held in strict con 
fidence. x 396, Printers’ Ink. 
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SALES MANAGER—Fstablished manu- 
facturer well-advertised electrical products 
requires experienced sales executive to 
manage Chicago Branch. Must be man 
of forceful character with successful 
ecord and earning power. Splendid op- 
portunity. Give full details—correspon- 
ence strictly confidential. Box 392, PI. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


A woman trained in office management 

excellent on detail desires connection 
with progressive firm. Also can qualify 
as executive secretary to busy official. 
Box 398, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Man Available — Eight 
years’ experience; trade journal; direct 
mail; industrial products. Forceful 
writer. Original copy and layout ideas. 
Haggard, 1201 Chase Ave., Chicago. 


PUBLICITY and Exploitation for indi- 
vidual, organization or product. Knows 
advertising, ,Printing, engraving, etc. 
['welve years’ experience. Five years in 
last position. Address Box 407, P. I. 


CHICAGO REPRESENTATION 
Live representative with own office desires 
publication of merit on exclusive territo- 
rial comm, basis. 31 years old, 10 yrs.’ 
successful exp. selling adv. Box 409, P. I. 


Advertising Representative 


desires new connection with high-class 
trade journal. Ten years’ experience. 
Best references. ,Box 405, Printers’ Ink. 


. +] . 
Advertiser’s Assistant 
Young woman, experienced in copy writ- 
ing, visualization, contact work and pro- 
duction. Box 419, Printers’ Ink. 


N. Y. Copy Writer 


Experienced as copy chief for big agen- 
cies. Full or part time. Box 412, P. IL. 


CONTACT MAN 
Contact man thoroughly versed in rudi- 
ments of Financial Advertising, wide 
acquaintanceship among , Chicago banks 
and investment houses desires connection 
with leading eastern daily paper. Box 
416, Printers’ Ink, Chicago. 


Valuable Executive 


Capable advertising manager, copy and 
art director, direct-mail specialist, visual- 
izer and designer. Manufacturing, pub- 
lishing, agency and printing experience. 
Practical, responsible. Box 404, P. I. 


I HAVE CONCEIVED 
executed the wording, lay-out, color 
scheme, . . . created selling ideas, 
slogans for many of America’s leading 
trade-marked packages. At present with 
the largest organization of its kind in 
the world. But I desire a change, an 
appreciative employer to whom I can 
give the full benefit of my technical ex- 
perience. A large marketing or selling 
organization is my objective. I have 
imagination, grit, stick-to-itiveness, and 
am not hard to get on with. Not a 
wanderer, but want to happy in the 
work I do. Box 397, Printers’ Ink. 
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Young Man—college graduate, with one 
year’s business experience as correspon- 
dent desires opening in advertising or 
sales department of manufacturing con- 
cern, or opportunity with advertising 
agency. Salary secondary. Box 402, P. I. 


Advertising Salesman wants to make a 
change—now covering the Middle-West 
on an engineering and construction pub- 
lication. Have also had general magazine 
experience-—married and college trained. 
Box 413, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 








Purchasing Department Manager 
Experienced young man seeks connection 
with firm having direct mail department. 
Capable supervising purchasing depart- 
ment, also multigraphing, compiling and 
checking lists; addressing — 9 mailing. 
Exceptional references. Box 401, P. 1. 





Advertising Representative—newspaper 
and magazine experience, ten years. 
Agency contact. Knows New England 
territory well. Clean record of accom- 
plishment. Good advertising and mer- 
chandise man. Agency experience. $5,200 
salary or commission. American 30 years 
of age, good appearance. Box 420, P. I. 


COPY WRITER OF WELL-KNOWN 
NATIONAL—MAIL ORDER—AND 
DIRECT-MAIL CAMPAIGNS 
interesting story awaits organization re- 
quiring unusual experience in writing 
actual tangible result-producing copy for 
quarter-to-million-dollar accounts; accus- 
tomed salary, $150 weekly; go anywhere. 

Box 406, Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising Manager 
Has studied markets, found vital appeals, 
wrote good sales copy, made rough lay- 
outs, prepared text and illustrations for 


sales bulletins and booklets. Now with 
internationally known industrial organi- 
zation. Seeks broader opportunity. Mini- 
mum salary $3600. References exchanged. 
New York City. Box 394, Printers’ Ink. 





If you knew where you could get a man 
with experience as listed below, could 
you use him at a reasonable price? Many 
years superintendent of large Photoen- 
graving plant. Part owner and operator 
of Commercial Art Studio; buying and 
selling all kinds of art and advertising. 
Operating high class Offset plant, ad- 
vertising agency and service. I know 
him, he is open for employment in 
Chicago. Box 399, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES MANAGER 


A capable sales executive ‘with fifteen 
years of sales and merchandising expe- 
rience is seeking a new connection. 

He is thoroughly versed in sales promo- 
tion and modern merchandising methods. 

He knows how to handle men; how to 
train them and how to conduct a sales 
school; in fact he knows the sales end 
of modern business. 

Seven years in his last position, where 
he rose from salesman to sales manager. 

He is 34 years of age, married and 
will go anywhere, but prefers a Phila-~ 
delphia connection. 

Address Box 414, Printers’ Ink. 
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he JOHN H. DUNHAM Company 
ADVERTISING 


TRIBUNE TOWER: CHICAGO 


At more or less irregular intervals 
we send out to our mailing list of 
manufacturers, something or other 
produced in the course of our work 
for our clients, e. g.—a broadside in- 
troducing a new line to the trade; a 
new way of using four-color pages 
in-magazines; evolution of a candy 
wrapper; a new slant on distributors’ 
advertising —whatever is of current 
interest and primarily different from 
the usual. Perhaps you would like 
your name added to this list. 


Or subtracted? 
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First in Advertising! First in Circulation! 


Send for... 


this remarkable new 
book analyzing the 
Chicago market! 


The 1927 edition of The Chicago Tribune Book of 
Facts—the most thorough collection of market, circu- 
lation and lineage data available on any territory in 
the country—is now off the press! 


This new book will be a welcome and handsome 
addition to the working library of any business inter- 
ested in the rich Chicago Territory. . . . Leather- 
bound, gold-stamped, handily-indexed and printed 
cleanly on enameled stock. . . . A book any business 
executive will be pleased to see on his desk. 


New information in the Book of Facts includes: 


1. More extensive analysis of Market 
values—wealth, income, income-tax 
returns. 

. Analysis of Tribune urban circula- 
tion. 

. Trading Centers: their importance, 
Tribune circulation in zone of trad- 
ing centers. 

. New Chicago Suburban circulation 
analysis, 

5. Detailed treatment of Sunday circu- 
lation by counties with relation to 
county values. (Something new!) 


In addition the Book of Facts includes practically all 
the available statistics on the Chicago Market and 
Chicago newspapers! 


Send for a copy on your business stationery! 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
SUPREME IN CHICAGO 

















